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The  mutual-aid  tendency  in  man  has 
80  remote  an  origin,  and  is  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  all  the  past  evolution 
of  the  human  race,  that  it  has  been 
maintained  by  mankind  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  notwithstanding  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  history.  It  was  chiefly  evolved 
daring  periods  of  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity  ;  but  when  even  the  greatest  calami¬ 
ties  befell  men — when  whole  countries 
were  laid  waste  by  wars,  and  whole 
populations  were  decimated  by  misery, 
or  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
—the  same  tendency  continued  to  live 
in  the  villages  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  towns  ;  it  still  kept  them 
together,  and  in  the  long  run  it  react¬ 
ed  even  upon  those  ruling,  fighting, 
and  devastating  minorities  which  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  sentimental  nonsense.  And 
whenever  mankind  had  to  work  out  a 
new  social  organization,  adapted  to  a 
new  phasis  of  development,  its  constryc- 
tive  genius  always  drew  the  elements 
and  the  inspiration  for  the  new  depar¬ 
ture  from  that  same  ever-living  ten¬ 
dency.  New  economical  and  social 
institutions,  in  so  far  as  they  were  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  new  ethical  systems, 
and  new  religions,  all  have  originated 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  ethical 
progress  of  our  race,  viewed  in  its  broad 
lines,  appears  as  a  gradual  extension  of 
the  mutual-aid  principles  from  the 
tribe  to  always  larger  and  larger  ag- 
Naw  Sbbih. — Yoii.  LXIII.,  Ho.  8. 


glomerations,  so  as  to  finally  embrace 
one  day  the  whole  of  mankind,  without 
respect  to  its  divers  creeds,  languages, 
and  races.  These  were  the  ideas  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  series  of  preceding  essays.* 
Auer  having  passed  through  the  sav¬ 
age  tribe,  and  next  through  the  village 
community,  the  Europeans  came  to 
work  out  in  mediaeval  times  a  new 
form  of  organization,  which  had  the 
advantage  of  allowing  great  latitude  for 
individual  initiative,  while  it  largely 
responded  at  the  same  time  to  man’s 
need  of  mutual  support.  A  federation 
of  village  communities,  covered  by  a 
network  of  guilds  and  fraternities,  was 
called  into  existence  in  the  mediaeval 
cities.  The  immense  results  achieved 
under  this  new  form  of  union — in  well¬ 
being  for  all,  in  industries,  art,  science, 
and  commerce — were  discussed  at  some 
length  in  a  preceding  essay,!  and  an 
attempt  was  also  mad^e  to  show  why, 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  mediaeval  republics — sur¬ 
rounded  by  domains  of  hostile  feudal 
lords,  unable  to  free  the  peasants  from 
servitude,  and  gradually  corrupted  by 
ideas  of  Roman  Caesar  ism— were  doom¬ 
ed  to  become  a  prey  to  the  growing 
military  States. 


*  Nineteenth  Century,  September  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1890,  April  and  December,  1891. 
t  Ibid.  Jnly  and  Angnst,  1894. 
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However,  before  submitting,  for 
three  centuries  to  come,  to  the  all- 
absorbing  authority  of  the  State,  the 
masses  of  the  people  made  a  formid¬ 
able  attempt  at  reconstructing  society 
on  the  old  basis  of  mutual  aid  and  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  well  known  by  this  time 
that  the  great  movement  of  the  reform 
was  not  a  mere  revolt  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  had 
its  constructive  ideal  as  well,  and  that 
ideal  was  life  in  free,  brotherly  com¬ 
munities.  Those  of  the  early  writings 
and  sermons  of  the  period  which  found 
most  response  with  the  masses  were  im¬ 
bued  with  ideas  of  the  economical  and 
social  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The 
“  Twelve  Articles”  and  similar  profes¬ 
sions  of  faith,  which  were  circulated 
among  the  German  and  Swiss  peasants 
and  artisans,  maintained  not  only  every 
one’s  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  understanding,  but 
also  included  the  demand  of  communal 
lands  being  restored  to  the  village  com¬ 
munities  and  feudal  servitudes  being 
abolished,  and  they  always  alluded  to 
the  ‘‘  true”  faith — a  faith  of  brother¬ 
hood.  At  the  same  time  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  joined 
the  communist  fraternities  of  Moravia, 
^ving  them  all  their  fortune  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  numerous  and  prosperous  settle¬ 
ments  constructed  upon  the  principles 
of  communism.*  Only  wholesale  mas¬ 
sacres  by  the  thousand  could  put  a  stop 
to  this  widely  spread  popular  move¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  by  the  sword,  the 
fire,  and  the  rack  that  the  young  States 
secured  their  first  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  masses  of  the  people. f 

*  A  balky  literatare,  dealing  with  this  for¬ 
merly  much-neglected  subject,  is  now  growing 
in  Germany.  Keller’s  works,  Ein  Apostel  der 
Wiedertiiufer  and  Geschiclite  dtr  Wiedertdufer, 
Oomelius  s  Oeschichte  des  munateriscUeu  Auf- 
mhrs,  and  Janssen’s  Oeschichte  des  deuischen 
Volkes  may  be  named  as  the  leading  sources. 
The  first  attempt  at  familiarizing  English 
readers  with  the  results  of  the  wide  researches 
made  in  Germany  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  this  year  in  an  excellent  little  work  by 
Bichard  Heath — “Anabaptism  from  its  Bise 
at  Zwickau  to  its  Fall  at  Miinster,  1521-1536,” 
London,  1895  (Baptist  Manuals,  vol.  i.)— where 
the  leading  features  of  the  movement  are  well 
indicated,  and  full  bibliographical  information 
is  given. 

f  Few  of  our  contemporaries  realize  both 
the  extent  of  this  movement  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  suppressed.  But  those  who 
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For  the  next  three  centuries  the 
States,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
these  islands,  systematically  weeded 
out  all  institutions  in  which  the  mu¬ 
tual  aid  tendency  had  formerly  found 
its  expression.  The  village  communi¬ 
ties  were  bereft  of  their  folk  motes, 
their  courts  and  independent  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  their  lands  were  confiscated. 
The  guilds  were  spoliated  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  liberties,  and  placed  under 
the  control,  the  fancy,  and  the  bribery 
of  the  State’s  official.  The  cities  were 
divested  of  their  sovereignty,  and  the 
very  springs  of  their  inner  life — the 
folkmote,  the  elected  justices  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  sovereign  parish  and 
the  sovereign  guild — were  annihilated  ; 
the  State’s  functionary  took  possession 
of  every  link  of  what  formerly  was  an 
organic  whole.  Under  that  fatal  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  wars  it  engendered,  whole 
regions,  once  populous  and  wealthy, 
were  laid  bare  ;  rich  cities  became  in¬ 
significant  boroughs  ;  the  very  rojtds 
which  connected  them  with  other  cities 
became  impracticable.  Industry,  art, 
and  knowledge  fell  into  decay.  Politi¬ 
cal  education,  science,  and  law  were 
rendered  subservient  to  the  idea  of 
State  centralization.  It  was  taught  in 
the  Universities  and  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  institutions  in  which  men  for¬ 
merly  used  to  embody  their  needs  of 
mutual  support  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  properly  organized  State  ;  that  the 
State  alone  could  represent  the  bonds 
of  union  between  its  subjects  ;  that 
federalism  and  “  particularism”  were 
the  enemies  of  progress,  and  the  State 
was  the  only  proper  initiator  of  further 
development.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  kings  on  the  Continent,  the 
Parliament  in  these  isles,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Convention  in  France,  al¬ 
though  they  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  agreed  in  asserting  that  no  sepa¬ 
rate  unions  between  citizens  must  exist 
within  the  State  ;  that  hard  labor  and 
death  were  the  only  suitable  punish¬ 
ments  to  workers  who  dared  to  enter 

wrote  immediately  after  the  great  peasant  war 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000  men  the 
number  of  peasants  slaughtered  after  their 
defeat  in  Germany.  Bee  Zimmermann’s  Allge- 
meine  Oeschichte  des  grossen  Bauemkrieges. 
For  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Netherlands  see  Bichard  Heath’s 
Anabaptism. 
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into  “  coalitions.”  “  No  State  within 
the  State  !”  The  State  alone,  and  the 
State’s  Church,  must  take  care  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest,  while  the  sub¬ 
jects  must  represent  loose  aggregations 
of  individuals,  connected  by  no  par¬ 
ticular  bonds,  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  each  time  that  they  feel  a 
common  need.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
this  century  this  was  the  theory  and 
practice  in  Europe.  Even  commercial 
and  industrial  societies  were  looked  at 
with  suspicion.  As  to  the  workers, 
their  unions  were  treated  as  unlawful 
almost  within  our  own  lifetime  in  this 
country  and  within  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  Continent.  The  whole 
system  of  our  State  education  was  such 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  even  in 
this  country,  a  notable  portion  of  so¬ 
ciety  would  treat  as  a  revolutionary 
measure  the  concession  of  such  rights 
as  every  one,  freeman  or  serf,  exercised 
five  hundred  years  ago  in  the  village 
folkmote,  the  guild,  the  parish,  and 
the  city. 

The  absorption  of  all  social  functions 
by  the  State  necessarily  favored  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  unbridled,  narrow¬ 
minded  individualism.  In  proportion 
as  the  obligations  toward  the  State 
grew  in  numbers  the  citizens  were  evi¬ 
dently  relieved  from  their  obligations 
toward  each  other.  In  the  guild— and 
in  mediaeval  times  every  man  belonged 
to  some  guild  or  fraternity — two 
“  brothers”  were  bound  to  watch  in 
turns  a  brother  who  had  fallen  ill ;  it 
would  be  sufficient  now  to  give  one’s 
neighbor  the  address  of  the  next 
paupers’  hospital.  In  barbarian  so¬ 
ciety,  to  assist  at  a  fight  between  two 
men,  arisen  from  a  quarrel,  and  not  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  a  fatal  issue, 
meant  to  be  one’s  self  treated  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  ;  but  under  the  theory  of  the  all- 
protecting  State  the  bystander  need 
not  intrude  :  it  is  the  policeman’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  interfere,  or  not.  And  while  in 
a  savage  land,  among  the  Hottentots, 
it  would  be  scandalous  to  eat  without 
having  loudly  called  out  thrice  whether 
there  is  not  somebody  wanting  to  share 
the  food,  all  that  a  respectable  citizen 
has  to  do  now  is  to  pay  the  poor  tax 
and  to  let  the  starving  starve.  The 
result  is,  that  the  theory  which  main¬ 
tains  that  men  can,  and  must,  seek 


their  own  happiness  in  a  disregard  of 
other  people’s  wants  is  now  triumphant 
all  round — in  law,  in  science,  in  relig¬ 
ion.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  day,  and 
to  doubt  of  its  efficacy  means  to  be  a 
dangerous  Utopian.  Science  loudly 
proclaims  that  the  struggle  of  each 
against  all  is  the  leading  principle  of 
nature,  and  of  human  societies  as  well. 
To  that  struggle  Biology  ascribes  the 
progressive  evolution  of  the  animal 
world.  History  takes  the  same  line  of 
argument ;  and  political  economists, 
in  their  naive  ignorance,  trace  all  prog¬ 
ress  of  modern  industry  and  machinery 
to  the  “  wonderful”  effects  of  the  same 
principle.  The  very  religion  of  the 
pulpit  is  a  religion  of  individualism, 
slightly  mitigated  by  more  or  less  char¬ 
itable  relations  to  one’s  neighbors, 
chiefly  on  Sundays,  ‘‘  Practical”  men 
and  theorists,  men  of  science  and  re¬ 
ligious  preachers,  lawyers  and  politi¬ 
cians,  all  agree  upon  one  thing — that 
individualism  may  be  more  or  less  soft¬ 
ened  in  its  harshest  effects  by  charity, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  secure  basis  for 
the  maintenance  of  society  and  its  ulte¬ 
rior  progress. 

It  seems,  therefore,  hopeless  to  look 
for  mutual-aid  institutions  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  modern  society.  What  could 
remain  of  them  ?  And  yet,  as  soon  as 
we  try  to  ascertain  how  the  millions  of 
human  beings  live,  and  begin  to  study 
their  everyday  relations,  we  are  stiuck 
with  the  immense  part  which  the  mu¬ 
tual-aid  and  mutual-support  principles 
play  even  nowadays  in  human  life.  Al¬ 
though  the  destruction  of  mutual-aid 
institutions  has  been  going  on,  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory,  for  full  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  continue  to  live  under  such  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  they  piously  maintain  them 
and  endeavor  to  reconstitute  them 
where  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  In 
our  mutual  relations  every  one  of  us 
has  his  moments  of  revolt  against  the 
fashionable  individualistic  creed  of  the 
day,  and  actions  in  which  men  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  their  mutual-aid  inclinations  con¬ 
stitute  so  great  a  part  of  our  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  that  if  a  stop  to  such  actions 
could  be  put  all  further  ethical  prog¬ 
ress  would  be  stopped  at  once.  Human 
society  itself  could  not  be  maintained 
for  even  so  much  as  the  lifetime  of  one 
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single  generation.  These  facts,  mostly 
neglected  by  sociologists  and  yet  of  the 
hrst  importance  for  the  life  and  further 
elevation  of  mankind,  we  are  now  going 
to  analyze,  beginning  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  institutions  of  mutual  support,  and 
passing  next  to  those  acts  of  mutual 
aid  which  have  their  origin  in  personal 
or  social  sympathies. 

When  we  cast  a  broad  glance  on  the 
present  constitution  of  European  so¬ 
ciety  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the 
fact  that,  although  so  much  has  been 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  village  commu¬ 
nity,  this  form  of  union  continues  to 
exist  to  the  extent  we  shall  presently 
see,  and  that  many  attempts  are  now 
made  either  to  reconstitute  it  in  some 
shape  or  another  or  to  find  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  The  current  theory  as 
regards  the  village  community  is,  that 
in  Western  Europe  it  has  died  out  by 
a  natural  death,  because  the  communal 
possession  of  the  soil  was  found  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  modern  requirements 
of  agriculture.  But  the  truth  is  that 
nowhere  did  the  village  community  dis¬ 
appear  of  its  own  accord  ;  everywhere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  took  the  ruling 
classes  several  centuries  of  persistent 
but  not  always  successful  efforts  to 
abolish  it  and  to  confiscate  the  com¬ 
munal  lands.  In  France,  for  instance, 
the  village  communities  began  to  be 
deprived  of  their  independence,  and 
their  lands  began  to  be  plundered,  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  only  in  the  next  century, 
when  the  mass  of  the  peasants  was 
brought,  by  exactions  and  wars,  to  the 
state  of  subjection  and  misery  which  is 
vividly  depicted  by  all  historians,  that 
the  plundering  of  their  lands  became 
easy  and  attained  scandalous  propor¬ 
tions.  “  Every  one  bas  taken  of  them 
according  to  his  powers.  .  .  .  Imag¬ 
inary  debts  have  been  claimed,  in  order 
to  seize  upon  their  lands  so  we  read 
in  an  edict  promulgated  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  1667.*  Of  course  the 
State’s  remedy  for  such  evils  was  to 


*  “  Chacnn  s’en  est  accommod4  selon  sa 
bienseance  .  .  .  on  les  a  partages  .  .  .  ponr 
depoailler  les  commanes,  on  s’est  servi  de 
dettes  simnlees”  (Edict  of  Louis  the  Fonr- 
teenth,  of  1667.  quoted  by  several  authors. 
Eight  years  before  that  date  the  communes 
had  been  taken  under  State  management). 


render  the  communes  still  more  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  State,  and  to  plunder 
them  itself.  In  fact,  two  years  later 
all  mon^  revenue  of  the  communes 
was  confiscated  by  the  King.  As  to 
the  appropriation  of  communal  lands, 
it  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  in  the 
next  century  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
had  already  taken  possession  of  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  land — one- half  of  the 
cultivated  area,  according  to  certain 
estimates — mostly  to  let  it  go  out  of 
culture.*  But  the  peasants  still  main¬ 
tained  their  communal  institutions, 
and  until  the  year  1787  the  village 
folkmctes,  composed  of  all  household¬ 
ers,  used  to  come  together  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bell-tower  or  a  tree,  to  allot  and 
re  allot  what  they  had  retained  of  their 
fields,  to  assess  the  taxes,  and  to  elect 
their  executive,  just  as  the  Kiissian 
mir  does  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
what  Babeau’s  researches  have  proved 
to  demonstration.! 

Turgot  found,  however,  the  folk- 
motes  “  too  noisy,”  too  disobedient, 
and  in  1787  elected  councils,  composed 
of  a  mayor  and  three  to  six  syndics, 
chosen  from  among  the  wealthier  peas¬ 
ants,  were  introduced  instead.  Two 
years  later  the  Kevolul ionary  Assem- 
blee  Constituante,  which  was  on  this 
point  at  one  with  the  old  regime,  fully 
confirmed  Turgot’s  law  (on  the  14th  of 
December,  1789),  and  the  bourgeon  du 
village  had  now  their  turn  for  the  plun¬ 
der  of  communal  lands,  which  con¬ 
tinued  all  through  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Only  on  the  16lh  of  August, 
1792,  the  Convention,  under  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  peasants’  insurrections,  de¬ 
cided  to  return  the  enclosed  lands  to 
the  communes  ;  J  but  it  ordered  at  the 


*  “On  a  great  landlord’s  estate,  even  if  he 
has  millions  of  revenue,  you  are  sure  to  find 
the  land  uncultivated”  (Arthur  Young).  ”  One 
fourth  part  of  the  soil  went  out  of  culture 
”  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  land  has  re¬ 
turned  to  a  savage  state;”  “the  formerly 
flourishing  Sologne  is  now  a  big  marsh  and 
so  on  (Theron  de  Montaugfi,  quoted  by  Taine 
in  Origirus  de  la  France  Contemporaine,  tome  i. 
p.  441). 

t  A.  Babeau,  Le  Village  sous  I’Ancien  Re¬ 
gime.  3*  edition.  Paris,  1892. 

!  In  Eastern  France  the  law  only  confirmed 
what  the  peasants  had  already  done  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  other  parts  of  France  it  usually  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  letter. 
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same  time  that  they  should  be  divided 
in  equal  parts  among  the  wealthier 
peasants  only — a  measure  which  pro- 
Toked  new  insurrections  and  was  abro¬ 
gated  next  year,  in  1793,  when  the 
order  came  to  divide  the  communal 
lands  among  all  commoners,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  “active,”  and  “inactive.” 

These  two  laws,  however,  ran  so 
much  against  the  conceptions  of  the 
peasants  that  they  were  not  obeyed, 
and  wherever  the  peasants  had  retaken 
possession  of  part  of  their  lands  they 
kept  them  undivided.  But  then  came 
the  long  years  of  wars,  and  the  com¬ 
munal  lands  were  simply  confiscated 
by  the  State  (in  1794)  as  a  mortgage 
for  State  loans,  put  up  for  sale,  and 
plundered  as  such  ;  then  returned 
again  to  the  communes  and  confiscated 
again  (in  1813)  ;  and  only  in  1816  what 
remained  of  them,  i.e.  about  15,000,000 
acres  of  the  least  productive  land,  was 
restored  to  the  village  communities.* 
Still  this  was  not  yet  the  end  of  the 
troubles  of  the  communes.  Every  new 
regime  saw  in  the  communal  lands  a 
means  for  gratifying  its  supporters, 
and  three  laws  (the  first  in  1837  and 
the  last  under  Napoleon  the  Third) 
were  passed  to  induce  the  village  com¬ 
munities  to  divide  their  estates.  Three 
times  these  laws  had  to  be  repealed,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  they  met 
with  in  the  villages  ;  but  something  was 

*  Aftar  the  trinmph  of  the  middle-class  re¬ 
action  the  commanal  lands  were  declared  (Au¬ 
gust  24,  1794)  the  State’s  domains,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lands  confiscated  from  the 
nobility,  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  pilfered  by 
the  bandes  wires  of  the  small  bourgeoisie.  True 
that  a  stop  to  this  pilfering  was  put  next  year 
(law  of  2  Prairial,  An  V),  and  the  preceding 
law  was  abrogated  ;  but  then  the  village  com¬ 
munities  were  simply  abolished,  and  cantonal 
councils  were  introduced  instead.  Only  seven 
years  later  (9  Prairial,  An  XII),  i.e.  in  1801, 
the  village  communities  were  reintroduced, 
but  not  until  after  having  been  deprived  of 
all  their  rights,  the  mayor  and  syndics  being 
nominated  by  the  Government  in  the  36,000 
communes  of  France  !  This  system  was  main¬ 
tained  till  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  when 
elected  communal  councils  were  reintroduced 
under  the  law  of  Turgot.  As  to  the  communal 
lands,  they  were  again  seized  upon  by  the 
State  in  1813,  plundered  as  such,  and  only 
partly  restored  to  the  communes  in  1816.  See 
the  classical  collection  of  French  laws,  by 
Dalloz,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence ;  also  the 
works  of  Doniol,  Dareste,  Bonnem^re,  Babeau, 
and  many  others. 


snapped  up  each  time,  and  Napoleon 
the  Third,  under  the  pretext  of  eucour- 
aging  perfected  methods  of  agriculture, 
granted  large  estates  out  of  the  com¬ 
munal  lands  to  some  of  his  favorites. 

As  to  the  autonomy  of  the  village 
communities,  what  could  be  retained 
of  it  after  so  many  blows  ?  The  mayor 
and  the  syndics  were  simply  looked 
upon  as  unpaid  functionaries  of  the 
State  machinery.  Even  now,  under 
the  Third  Republic,  very  little  can  be 
done  in  a  village  community  without 
the  huge  State  machinery,  up  to  the 
prefet  and  .the  ministries,  being  set  in 
motion.  It  is  hardly  credible,  and  yet 
it  is  true,  that  when,  for  instance,  a 
peasant  intends  to  pay  in  money  his 
share  in  the  repair  of  a  communal 
road,  instead  of  himself  breaking  the 
necessary  amount  of  stones,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  functionaries  of 
the  State  must  give  their  approval,  and 
an  aggregate  of  fifty  two  different  acts 
must  be  performed  by  them,  and  ex¬ 
changed  between  them,  before  the  peas¬ 
ant  is  permitted  to  pay  that  money  to 
the  communal  council.  All  the  re¬ 
mainder  bears  the  same  character.* 

What  took  place  in  France  took  place 
everywhere  in  Western  and  Middle  Eu¬ 
rope.  Even  the  chief  dates  of  the  great 
assaults  upon  the  peasant  lands  are  the 
same.  For  this  country  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  spoliation  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  separate  acts  rather  than 
by  general  sweeping  measures — with 
less  naste  but  more  thoroughly  than  in 
France.  The  seizure  of  the  communal 
lands  by  the  lords  also  began  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  peasant  insurrection  of  1380 — as 
seen  from  Kossus’s  Historia  and  from 
a  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in 
which  these  seizures  are  spoken  of 
under  the  heading  of  “  enormitees  and 
myschefes  as  be  hurtfull  ...  to  the 
common  wele.”  f  Later  on  the  Great 


*  Tbis  procedure  is  so  absurd  that  one  would 
not  believe  it  possible  if  the  fifty-two  differ¬ 
ent  acts  were  not  enumerated  in  full  by  a 
quite  authoritative  writer  in  the  Journal  des 
Economistes  (1893,  April,  p.  94),  and  several 
similar  examples  were  not  given  by  the  same 
author. 

f  Dr.  Ochenkowski,  Englands  wirlhschafUiche 
ErUtoickelung  itn  Ausgange  des  MiilelaUers  (Jena, 
1879),  p.  35  sq.,  where  the  whole  question  is 
discussed  with  full  knowledge  of  the  texts. 
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Inquest,  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
begun,  as  is  known,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  enclosure  of  communal 
lands,  but  it  ended  in  a  sanction  of 
what  had  been  done.* * * §  The  communal 
lands  continued  to  be  prejed  upon,  and 
the  peasants  were  driven  from  the  land. 
But  it  was  especially  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that,  in  England  as 
everywhere  else,  it  became  part  of  a 
systematic  policy  to  simply  weed  out 
all  traces  of  communal  ownership,  and 
the  wonder  is  not  that  it  has  disap¬ 
peared,  but  that  it  could  be  maintained, 
even  in  England,  so  as  to  he  “  gener¬ 
ally  prevalent  so  late  as  the  grand¬ 
fathers  of  this  generation.!  The  very 
object  of  the  Enclosure  Acts,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Seebohm,  was  to  remove  this 
system,};  and  it  was  so  well  removed 
by  the  nearly  four  thousand  Acts  passed 
between  1760  and  1844  that  only  faint 
traces  of  it  remain  now.  The  land  of 
the  village  communities  was  taken  by 
the  lords,  and  the  appropriation  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  each  sepa¬ 
rate  case. 

In  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Belgium, 
the  village  community  was  also  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  State.  Instances  of 
commoners  themselves  dividing  their 
lands  were  rar8,§  while  everywhere  the 
States  coerced  them  to  enforce  the  divi- 


*  Nasse,  Ueber  die  TniilelaUerliche  Fddgemein- 
schafl  und  die  Unhegungen  des  X  VI.  Jahrliun- 
deris  in  England  (Bonn,  1869),  pp.  4,  5  ;  Vino¬ 
gradov,  Villainage  in  England  (Oxford,  18!*2). 

f  Seebohm,  3%e  English  Village  Community, 
3d  edition,  1884,  pp.  13-15. 

t  ‘  An  examination  into  the  details  of  an 
Enclosure  Act  will  make  clear  the  point  that 
the  system  as  above  described  [communal 
ownership]  is  the  system  which  it  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Enclosure  Act  to  remove”  (See¬ 
bohm,  I  0.  p.  13).  And  further  on,  “  They 
were  generally  drawn  in  the  same  form,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  recital  that  the  open  and 
common  fields  lie  dispersed  in  small  pieces, 
intermixed  with  each  other  and  inconvenient¬ 
ly  situated  ;  that  divers  persons  own  parts  of 
them,  and  are  entitled  to  rights  of  common  on 
them  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  desired  that  they 
may  be  divided  and  enclosed,  a  specific  share 
being  let  out  and  allowed  to  each  owner”  (p. 
14).  Porter's  list  contained  3867  such  Acts, 
of  which  the  (greatest  numbers  fall  upon  the 
decades  of  1770-1780  and  1800-1820,  as  in 
France. 

§  In  Switaerland  we  see  a  number  of  com¬ 
munes,  ruined  by  wars,  which  have  sold  part 
of  their  lands,  and  now  endeavor  to  buy  them 
back. 
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sion,  or  simply  favored  the  private  ap¬ 
propriation  of  their  lands.  The  hist 
blow  to  communal  ownership  in  luid- 
dle  Europe  also  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  In  Austria  sheer 
force  was  used  by  the  Government,  iu 
1768,  to  compel  the  communes  to  di¬ 
vide  their  lands — a  special  commission 
being  nominated  two  years  later  for 
that  purpose.  In  Prussia  Frederick 
the  Second,  in  several  of  his  ordinances 
(in  1752,  1763, 1765,  and  1769),  reconi- 
mended  to  the  Jmtizcollegien  to  en¬ 
force  the  division.  In  Silesia  a  special 
resolution  was  issued  to  serve  that  aim 
in  1771.  The  same  took  place  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  and,  as  the  communes  did  not 
obey,  a  law  was  issued  in  1847  empow¬ 
ering  the  Government  to  buy  com¬ 
munal  meadows  in  order  to  sell  them 
in  retail,  and  to  make  a  forced  sale  of 
the  communal  land  when  there  was  a 
would-be  buyer  for  it.* 

In  short,  to  speak  of  the  natural 
death  of  the  village  communities  in 
virtue  of  economical  laws  is  as  grim  a 
joke  as  to  speak  of  the  natural  death 
of  soldiers  slaughtered  on  a  battle  field. 
The  fact  was  simply  this  :  The  village 
communities  had  lived  for  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ;  and  where  and  when  the 
peasants  were  not  ruined  by  wars  and 
exactions  they  steadily  improved  their 
methods  of  culture.  But  as  the  value 
of  land  was  increasing,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  industries,  and  the 
nobility  had  acquired,  under  the  State 
organization,  a  power  which  it  never 
had  had  under  the  feudal  system,  it 
took  possession  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
communal  lands,  and  did  its  best  to 
destroy  the  communal  institutions. 

However,  these  institutions  so  well 
respond  to  the  needs  and  conceptions 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that,  in  spite 
of  all,  Europe  is  up  to  this  date  cov¬ 
ered  with  living  survivals  of  the  village 
communities,  and  European  village  lite 
is  permeated  with  customs  and  habits 
dating  from  the  village-community 
period.  Even  in  this  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  drastic  measures  taken 
against  the  old  order  of  things,  it  pre¬ 
vailed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 


*  A.  Buchenberger,  “  Agrarwesen  und  Agrar- 
politik,”  in  A.  Wagner's  Handbuch  der  polir 
tischen  Oekonomi*,  1892,  Band  i.  p.  280 
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century.  Mr.  Gomme — one  of  the  Tery 
few  English  scholars  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject — shows  in  his 
recent  work  that  many  traces  of  the 
communal  possession  of  the  soil  are 
found  in  Scotland,  “  run-rig”  tenancy 
having  been  maintained  in  Forfarshire 
up  to  1813,  while  in  certain  villages  of 
Inverness  the  custom  was,  up  to  1801, 
to  plough  the  land  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  without  leaving  any  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  to  allot  it  after  the  ploughing 
was  done.  In  Kilmorie  the  allotment 
and  re-allotment  of  the  fields  was  in 
full  vigor  “  till  the  last  twenty-five 
years,”  and  the  Crofters’  Commission 
found  it  still  in  vigor  in  certain  islands.* 
In  Ireland  the  system  prevailed  up  to 
the  great  famine  ;  and  as  to  England, 
Marshall’s  works,  which  passed  unno¬ 
ticed  u.ntil  Nasse  and  Sir  Henry  Maine 
drew  attention  to  them,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  village-community  system 
having  been  widely  spread,  in  nearly 
all  English  counties,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  f  No  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  Sir  Henry  Maine  was  “  great¬ 
ly  surprised  at  the  number  of  instances 
of  abnormal  property  rights,  neces¬ 
sarily  implying  the  former  existence  of 
collective  ownership  and  joint  cultiva¬ 
tion,”  which  a  comparatively  brief  en¬ 
quiry  brought  under  his  notice.  J  And, 
communal  institutions  having  persist¬ 
ed  so  late  as  that,  a  great  number  of 
mutual-aid  habits  and  customs  would 
undoubtedly  be  discovered  in  English 


*  G.  L.  Gomme,  “  The  Village  Community, 
with  special  reference  to  its  Origin  and  Forms 
of  Survival  in  Great  Britain”  {Contemporary 
Science  Series),  London,  1890,  pp.  141-143  ; 
also  his  Primitive  Folkmoois  (London,  1880),  p. 
98  sg. 

f  ”  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  counties  particularly, 
but  also  in  the  west -in  Wiltshire,  for  ejcam- 
ple-in  the  south,  as  in  Surrey,  in  the  north, 
as  in  Yorkshiie,  there  are  extensive  open  and 
common  fields.  Out  of  316  parishes  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  89  are  in  this  condition  ;  more 
than  100  in  Oxfordshire  ;  about  50,000  acres 
io  Warwickshire  ;  in  Berkshire  half  the  coun¬ 
ty  ;  more  than  half  of  Wiltshire  ;  in  Hun¬ 
tingdonshire  out  of  a  total  area  of  240.000 
acres  130,000  were  commonable  meadows,  com¬ 
mons,  and  fields”  (Marshall,  quoted  in  Sir 
Henry  Maine’s  VUlage  Communities  in  the  East 
and  West,  New  York  edition,  1876,  pp,  88,  89). 

f  Ibid.  p.  88  ;  also  Fifth  Lecture.  The  wide 
extension  of  ”  commons”  in  Surrey,  even  now, 
is  well  known. 
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villages  if  the  writers  of  this  country 
only  paid  attention  to  village  life.* 

As  to  the  Continent,  we  find  the 
communal  institutions  fully  alive  in 
many  parts  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  and  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of 
Eastern  Europe  ;  the  village  life  in 
these  countries  is  permeated  with  com¬ 
munal  habits  and  customs  ;  and  almost 
every  year  the  Continental  literature  is 
enriched  by  serious  works  dealing  with 
this  and  connected  subjects.  1  must, 
therefore,  limit  my  illustrations  to  the 
most  typical  instances.  Switzerland  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  them.  Not  only 
the  five  republics  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Ap- 
penzell,  Glarus,  and  Unterwalden  hold 
their  lands  as  undivided  estates,  and 
are  governed  by  their  popular  folk- 
motes,  but  in  all  other  cantons  too  the 
village  communities  remain  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  wide  self-government,  and 
own  large  parts  of  the  Federal  terri¬ 
tory.!  Two- thirds  of  all  the  Alpine 
meadows  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Switzerland  are  until  now  com¬ 
munal  land  ;  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  peat 
bogs,  quarries,  and  so  on,  are  owned  in 
common.  In  the  Vand,  where  all  the 
householders  continue  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  their  elected  com¬ 
munal  councils,  the  communal  spirit  is 
especially  alive.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  winter  all  the  young  men  of  each 
village  go  to  stay  a  few  days  in  the 
woods,  to  fell  timber  and  to  bring  it 
down  the  steep  slopes  tobogganing  way, 
the  timber  and  the  fuel  wood  being 
divided  among  all  households  or  sold 


*  In  qaite  a  number  of  books  dealing  with 
English  country  life  which  I  have  consulted  I 
have  found  charming  descriptions  of  country 
scenery  and  the  like,  but  almost  nothing 
about  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  labor¬ 
ers. 

f  In  Switzerland  the  peasants  in  the  open 
land  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  lords, 
and  large  parts  of  their  estates  were  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  lords  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  (See,  for  instance.  Dr.  A. 
Miaskowski,  in  Schmoller’s  thrscttungen,  Bd. 
ii.  1879,  p.  12  sq.)  But  the  peasant  war  in 
Switzerland  did  not  end  in  such  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  peasants  as  it  did  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  communal  rights 
and  lands  was  retained.  The  self  government 
of  the  communes  is,  in  fact,  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  liberties. 
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for  their  benefit.  These  excursions  are 
real  fetes  of  manly  labor.  On  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman  part  of  the  work 
required  to  keep  up  the  terraces  of  the 
vineyards  is  still  done  in  common  ;  and 
in  the  spring,  when  the  thermometer 
threatens  to  fall  below  zero  before  sun¬ 
rise,  the  watchman  wakes  up  all  house¬ 
holders,  who  light  fires  of  straw  and 
dung  and  protect  their  vine  trees  from 
the  frost  by  an  artificial  cloud.  In 
nearly  all  cantons  the  village  communi¬ 
ties  possess  so-called  Bilrgernutzen — 
that  is,  they  hold  in  common  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  in  order  to  supply  each 
family  with  butter  ;  or  they  keep  com¬ 
munal  fields  or  vineyards,  of  which  the 
produce  is  divided  between  the  bur¬ 
ghers  ;  or  they  rent  their  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.* 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  where 
the  communes  have  retained  a  wide 
sphere  of  functions,  so  as  to  be  living 
parts  of  the  national  organism,  and 
where  they  have  not  been  reduced  to 
sheer  misery,  they  never  fail  to  take 
good  care  of  their  lands.  Accordingly 
the  communal  estates  in  Switzerland 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  miserable 
state  of  “  commons”  in  this  country. 
The  communal  forests  in  the  Vaud 
and  the  Valais  are  admirably  man¬ 
aged,  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  modern  forestry.  Elsewhere  the 
“  strips”  of  communal  fields,  which 
change  owners  under  the  system  of  re¬ 
allotment,  are  very  well  manured,  es¬ 
pecially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  meadows 
and  cattle.  The  high-level  meadows 
are  well  kept  as  a  rule,  and  the  rural 
roads  are  excellent. f  And  when  we 
admire  the  Swiss  chdlet,  the  mountain 
road,  the  peasants’  cattle,  the  terraces 
of  vineyards,  or  the  schoolhouse  in 
Switzerland,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  without  the  timber  for  the  chdlet 
being  taken  from  the  communal  woods 
end  the  stone  from  the  communal  quar¬ 
ries,  without  the  cows  being  kept  on 
the  communal  meadows,  and  the  roads 
being  made  and  the  schoolhouses  built 

*  Miaskowski,  itnd.  p.  15. 

f  See  on  this  subject  a  series  of  works, 
summed  up  in  one  of  the  excellent  and  sug¬ 
gestive  chapters  (not  yet  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish)  which  K.  Bucher  has  added  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  Laveleye 's  Primidue  Owner- 
ahip. 


by  communal  work,  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  to  admire. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  great 
number  of  mutual  aid  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  continue  to  persist  in  the  Swiss 
villages.  The  evening  gatherings  for 
shelling  walnuts,  which  take  place  in 
turns  in  each  household  ;  the  evening 
parties  for  sewing  the  dowry  of  the  girl 
who  is  going  to  marry  ;  the  calling  of 
“  aids”  for  building  the  houses  and 
taking  in  the  crops,  as  well  as  for  all 
sorts  of  work  which  may  be  required 
by  one  of  the  commoners  ;  the  custom 
of  exchanging  children  from  one  can¬ 
ton  to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  them 
learn  two  languages,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  so  on — all  these  are  quite 
habitual  ;*  while,  on  the  other  side, 
divers  modern  requirements  are  met  in 
the  same  spirit.  Thus  in  Glarus  most 
of  the  Alpine  meadows  have  been  sold 
during  a  time  of  calamity  ;  but  the 
communes  still  continue  to  buy  field 
land,  and  after  the  newly  bought  fields 
have  been  left  in  the  possession  of  sepa¬ 
rate  commoners  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  they 
return  to  the  common  stock,  which  is 
re-allotted  according,  to  the  needs  of 
all.  A  great  number  of  small  associa¬ 
tions  are  formed  to  produce  some  of 
the  necessaries  for  life — bread,  cheese, 
and  wine — by  common  work,  be  it  only 
on  a  limited  scale  ;  and  agricultural 
corporation  altogether  spreads  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  with  the  greatest  ease.  Asso¬ 
ciations  formed  between  ten  to  thirty 
peasants,  who  buy  meadows  and  fields 
in  common,  and  cultivate  them  as  co¬ 
owners,  are  not  unhabitual ;  while 
dairy  associations  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  organized  every¬ 
where.  In  fact,  Switzerland  was  the 
birthplace  of  that  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  offers,  moreover,  an  immense 
field  for  the  study  of  all  sorts  of  small 
and  large  societies,  formed  for  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  sorts  of  modern  wants. 
In  certain  parts  of  Switzerland  one 
finds  in  almost  every  village  a  number 
of  associations — for  protection  from 
fire,  for  boating,  for  maintaining  the 
quays  on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  for  the 

*  The  wedding  gifts,  which  often  substsn- 
tially  contribute  in  this  country  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  young  honseholds,  are  evidently  a 
remainder  of  the  communal  habits. 
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supply  of  water,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
country  is  covered  with  societies  of 
archers,  sharpshooters,  topographers, 
footpath  explorers,  and  the  like,  origi¬ 
nated  from  modern  militarism. 

Switzerland  is,  however,  by  no  means 
an  exception  in  Europe,  because  the 
same  institutions  and  habits  are  found 
in  the  villages  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
Germany,  of  Denmark,  and  so  on.  We 
have  just  seen  what  has  been  done  by 
the  rulers  of  France  in  order  to  destroy 
the  village  community  and  to  get  hold 
of  its  lands  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
that  one- tenth  part  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  available  for  culture,  i.e.,  13,500,- 
000  acres,  including  one-half  of  all  the 
natural  meadows  and  nearly  a  fifth 
part  of  all  the  forests  of  the  country, 
remain  in  communal  possession.  The 
woods  supply  the  commoners  with  fuel, 
and  the  timber  wood  is  cut,  mostly  by 
communal  work,  with  all  desirable 
regularity  ;  the  grazing  lands  are  free 
for  the  commoners’  cattle  ;  and  what 
remains  of  communal  fields  is  allotted 
and  re-allotted  in  certain  parts  of 
France-^namely,  in  the  Ardennes — in 
the  usual  way.* 

These  additional  sources  of  supply, 
which  aid  the  poorer  peasants  to  pass 
through  a  year  of  bad  crops  without 
parting  with  their  small  plots  of  land 
and  without  ntnning  into  irredeemable 
debts,  have  certainly  their  importance 
for  both  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  nearly  three  millions  of  small  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  small  peasant  proprietorship 
could  be  maintained  without  these  addi¬ 
tional  resources.  But  the  ethical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  communal  possessions, 
small  as  they  are,  is  still  greater  than 
their  economical  value.  They  main¬ 
tain  in  village  life  a  nucleus  of  customs 
and  habits  of  mutual  aid  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  acts  as  a  mighty  check  upon 
the  development  of  reckless  individual¬ 
ism  and  greediness,  which  small  land- 
ownership  is  only  too  prone  to  develop, 
and  of  which  Zola  has  given  such  a 
ghastly  picture  in  La  Terre — the  more 
ghastly  as  it  may  be  true  as  regards  in- 


*  The  oommnneB  own  4,554,100  acres  of 
woods  oat  of  24,813,000  in  the  whole  territory, 
and  6,936,300  acres  of  nataral  meadows  oat  of 
11.394,000  acres  in  France.  The  remaining 
2,000,000  acres  are  fields,  orchards,  and  so  on. 


dividual  facts  but  is  totally  untrue  as  a 
generalization.  Mutual  aid  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  circumstances  of  village  life  is 
part  of  the  routine  life  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Everywhere  we  meet, 
under  different  names,  with  thec/mrm, 
i.e,,  the  free  aid  of  the  neighbors  for 
taking  in  a  crop,  for  vintage,  or  for 
building  a  house  ;  everywhere  we  find 
the  same  evening  gatherings  as  hate 
just  been  mentioned  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  everywhere  the  commoners  asso¬ 
ciate  for  all  sorts  of  work.  Such  habits 
are  mentioned  by  nearly  all  those  who 
have  written  upon  French  village  life. 
But  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  give  in 
this  place  some  abstracts  from  letters 
which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  have  asked  to 
communicate  to  me  his  observations 
on  this  subject.  They  come  from  an 
aged  man  who  for  years  has  been  the 
mayor  of  his  commune  in  South  France 
(in  Ariege)  ;  the  facts  he  mentions 
are  known  to  him  from  long  years  of 
personal  observation,  and  they  have 
•the  advantage  of  coming  from  one 
neighborhood  instead  of  being  skimmed 
from  a  large  area.  Some  of  them  may 
seem  trifling,  but  as  a  whole  they  de¬ 
pict  quite  a  little  world  of  village  life. 

Id  several  commanes  in  onr  neighborhood 
(my  friend  writes]  the  old  enstom  of  I’emprount 
IS  in  vigor.  When  many  hands  are  required 
in  a  metairie  for  rapidly  making  some  work — 
dig  oat  potatoes  or  mow  the  grass — the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood  is  convoked  ;  young  men 
and  girls  come  in  numbers,  make  it  gayly  and 
for  nothing  ;  and  in  the  evening,  alter  a  gay 
meal,  they  dance. 

In  the  same  communes,  when  a  girl  is  going 
to  marry,  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  come 
to  aid  in  sewing  the  dowry.  In  several  com¬ 
munes  the  women  still  continue  to  spin  a  good 
deal.  When  the  winding  off  has  to  be  done 
in  a  family  it  is  done  in  one  evening— all 
friends  being  convoked  for  that  work.  In 
many  communes  of  the  Ari^e  and  other  parts 
of  the  south-west  the  shelling  of  the  Indian 
corn  sheaves  is  also  done  by  all  the  neighbors. 
They  are  treated  with  chestnuts  and  wine,  and 
the  young  people  dance  after  the  work  has 
been  done.  The  same  custom  is  practised  for 
making  nut  oil  and  crushing  hemp.  In  the 
commune  of  L.  the  same  is  done  for  bringing 
in  the  corn  crops.  These  days  of  hard  work 
become  fete  days,  as  the  owner  stakes  his 
honor  on  serving  a  good  meal.’  No  remunera¬ 
tion  is  given  ;  all  do  it  for  each  other.* 

*  In  Caucasia  they  even  do  better  among 
the  Georgians  As  the  meal  costs,  and  a  poor 
man  cannot  afford  to  give  it,  a  sheep  is  bought 
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Two  residents  of  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  questioned  by  my  friend,  add  the 
following  : — 

At  O.  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  mill. 
The  commune  has  built  one,  levying  a  tax 
upon  the  commoners.  As  to  the  miller,  they 
decided,  in  order  to  avoid  frauds  and  partial¬ 
ity,  that  he  should  be  paid  two  francs  for  each 
bread  eater,  and  the  corn  be  ground  free. 

At  St.  G.  few  peasants  are  insured  against 
fire.  When  a  conflagration  has  taken  place — 
so  it  was  lately— all  give  something  to  the 
family  which  has  suffered  from  it — a  chaldron, 
a  bed  cloth,  a  chair,  and  so  on— and  a  modest 
household  is  thus  reconstituted.  All  the 
neighbors  aid  to  build  the  house,  and  in  the 
mean  lime  the  family  is  lodged  free  by  the 
neighbors. 

Such  habits  of  mutual  support— of 
which  many  more  examples  could  be 
given — undoubtedly  account  for  the 
easiness  with  which  the  French  peas¬ 
ants  associate  for  using,  in  turn,  the 
plough  with  its  team  of  horses,  the  wine 
press,  and  the  threshing  machine,  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  village  by  one  of 
them  only,  as  well  as  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  sorts  of  rural  work  in  com- 


by  those  same  neighbors  who  come  to  aid  in 
the  work. 

In  the  commune  of  S.  the  common  grazing 
land  is  every  year  increased,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  the  commune  is  now  kept 
in  common.  The  shepherds  are  elected  by 
all  owners  of  the  cattle,  including  women. 
The  bulls  are  communal. 

In  the  commune  of  M.  the  forty  to  fifty 
small  sheep  flocks  of  the  commoners  are 
brought  together  and  divided  into  three  or 
four  flocks  before  being  sent  to  the  higher 
meadows.  Each  owner  goes  for  a  week  to 
serve  as  shepherd. 

In  the  hamlet  of  G.  a  threshing  machine 
has  been  bought  in  common  by  several  house¬ 
holds  ;  the  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  required 
to  serve  the  machine  being  supplied  by  all  the 
families.  Three  other  freshing  machines 
have  been  bought  and  are  rented  out  by  their 
owners,  but  the  work  is  performed  by  outside 
helpers,  invited  in  the  usual  way. 

In  our  commune  of  B.  we  had  to  raise  the 
wall  of  the  cemetery.  Half  of  the  money 
which  was  required  for  buying  lime  and  for 
the  wages  of  the  skilled  workers  was  supplied 
by  the  county  council,  and  the  other  half  by 
subscription.  As  to  the  work  of  carrying  sand 
and  water,  making  mortar,  and  serving  the 
masons,  it  was  done  entirely  by  volunteers 
[just  as  in  the  Kabyle  jtmmah].  The  rural 
roads  were  repaired  in  the  same  way,  by  vol¬ 
unteer  days  of  work  given  by  the  commoners. 
Other  communes  have  built  in  the  same  way 
their  fountains.  The  wine  press  and  other 
smaller  appliances  are  frequently  kept  by  the 
commune. 


mon.  Canals  were  maintained,  forests 
were  cleared,  trees  were  planted,  and 
marshes  were  drained  by  the  village 
communities  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  the  same  continues  still.  Quite 
lately,  in  La  Borne  of  Loz^re  barren  hills 
were  turned  into  rich  gardens  by  com¬ 
munal  work.  “  The  soil  was  brought 
on  men’s  backs  ;  terraces  were  made 
and  planted  with  chestnut  trees,  peach 
trees,  and  orchards,  and  water  was 
brought  for  irrigation  in  canals  two  or 
three  miles  long.”  Just  now  they  have 
dug  a  new  canal,  eleven  miles  in 
length.* 

To  the  same  spirit  is  also  due  the  re¬ 
markable  success  lately  obtained  by  the 
syndicats  agricoles,  or  peasants’  and 
farmers’  associations.  It  was  not  until 
1884  that  associations  of  more  than 
nineteen  persons  were  permitted  in 
France,  and  1  need  not  say  that  when 
this  “  dangerous  experiment”  was  ven¬ 
tured  upon — so  it  was  styled  in  the 
Chambers  —  all  due  “precautions” 
which  functionaries  can  invent  were 
taken.  Notwithstanding  all  that, 
France  begins  to  be  covered  with  syn¬ 
dicates.  At  the  outset  they  were  only 
formed  for  buying  manures  and  seeds, 
falsification  having  attained  colossal 
proportions  in  these  two  branches  ;  f 
but  gradually  they  extended  their  func¬ 
tions  in  various  directions,  including 
the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and 
permanent  improvements  of  the  land. 
In  South  France  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  have  called  into  existence  a 
great  number  of  wine-growers’  associa¬ 
tions.  Ten  to  thirty  growers  form  a 
syndicate,  buy  a  steam  engine  for  pump¬ 
ing  water,  and  make  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  inundating  their  vine- 


*  Alfred  Bandrillart,  in  H.  Bandrillart’s  Les 
PopulcUiona  Ruralea  de  la  France,  3d  series 
(Paris,  1893),  p.  479. 

f  The  Journal  des  Economiatea  (August  1892, 
May  and  August  1893)  has  lately  given  some 
of  the  results  of  analyses  made  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laboratories  at  Ghent  and  at  Paris.  The 
extent  of  falsification  is  simply  incredible  ;  so 
also  the  devices  of  the  “  honest  traders."  In 
certain  seeds  of  grass  there  was  32  per  cent, 
of  grains  of  sand,  colored  so  as  to  deceive  even 
an  experienced  eye  ;  other  samples  contained 
from  52  to  22  per  cent,  only  of  pure  seed,  the 
remainder  being  weeds.  Seeds  of  vetch  con¬ 
tained  11  per  cent  of  a  poisonous  grass  {nieUe) ; 
a  flour  for  cattle-fattening  contained  36  per 
cent,  of  sulphates  ;  and  so  on  od  infiniium. 
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yards  in  turn.*  New  associations  for 
protecting  the  land  from  inundations, 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  cunuls  are  continually  formed, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  peasants  of  a 
neighborhood,  which  is  required  by 
law,  is  no  obstacle.  Elsewhere  we  have 
the  fruititres,  or  dairy  associations,  in 
gome  of  which  all  butter  and  cheese  is 
divided  in  equal  parts,  irrespective  of 
the  yield  of  each  cow.  In  the  Arifege 
we  nnd  an  association  of  eight  separate 
communes  for  the  common  culture  of 
their  lands,  which  they  have  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  syndicates  for  free  medical  aid 
have  been  formed  in  172  communes  out 
of  337  in  the  same  department ;  asso¬ 
ciations  of  consumers  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  syndicates  ;  and  so  on.f 
“  Quite  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  our 
villages,”  Alfred  Baudrillart  writes, 
”  through  these  associations,  which 
take  in  each  region  their  own  special 
characters.” 

Very  much  the  same  must  be  said  of 
Germany.  Wherever  the  peasants  could 
resist  the  plunder  of  their  lands  they 
have  retained  them  in  communal  own¬ 
ership,  which  largely  prevails  in  Wtlr- 
temberg,  Baden,  Hohenzollern,  and  in 
the  Hessian  province  of  Starkenberg.J 


*  A.  Baudrillart,  l.c.  p.  309.  Originally  one 
grower  would  undertake  to  supply  water,  and 
several  others  would  agree  to  make  use  of  it. 
“  What  especially  characterizes  such  associa¬ 
tions,”  A.  Baudrillart  remarks,  "is  that  no 
sort  of  written  agreement  is  concluded.  All 
is  arranged  in  words.  There  was,  however, 
not  one  single  case  of  difficulties  having  arisen 
between  the  parties.” 

f  A.  Baudrillart,  l.c.  pp.  300,  341,  etc.  M. 
Terssac,  president  of  the  St.  Oironuais  syndi¬ 
cate  (Ariege),  wrote  to  my  friend  in  substance 
as  follows  : — ‘  ‘  For  the  exhibition  of  Toulouse 
our  association  has  grouped  the  owners  of  cat¬ 
tle  which  seemed  to  us  worth  exhibiting.  The 
society  undertook  to  pay  one  half  of  the  trav¬ 
elling  and  exhibition  expenses  ;  one  fourth 
was  paid  to  each  owner,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  by  those  exhibitors  who  had  got  prizes. 
The  result  was  that  many  took  part  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  who  never  would  have  done  it  other¬ 
wise.  Those  who  got  the  highest  awards  (350 
francs)  have  contributed  10  per  cent,  of  their 
prizes,  while  those  who  have  got  no  prize  have 
only  spent  6  to  7  francs  each.” 

t  In  Wiirtemberg  1629  communes  out  of 
1910  have  communal  property.  They  owned 
in  1863  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  In 
Baden  1256  communes  out  of  1582  have  com¬ 
munal  land  ;  in  1884-1888  they  held  121,600 
acres  of  fields  in  communal  culture,  and  675,- 


The  communal  forests  are  kept,  as  a 
rule,  in  an  excellent  state,  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  communes  timber  and  fuel 
wood  are  divided  every  year  among  all 
inhabitants  ;  even  the  old  custom  of 
the  Lesholztag  is  widely  spread  :  at  the 
ringing  of  the  village  bell  all  go  to  the 
forest  to  take  as  much  fuel  wood  as 
they  can  carry.*  In  Westphalia  one 
finds  communes  in  which  all  the  land 
is  cultivated  as  one  common  estate,  in 
accordance  with  all  requirements  of 
modern  agronomy.  As  to  the  old  com¬ 
munal  customs  and  habits,  they  are  in 
vigor  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  The 
calling  in  of  aids,  which  are  real  fetes 
of  labor,  is  known  to  be  quite  habitual 
in  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and  Nassau.  In 
well- timbered  regions  the  timber  for  a 
new  house  is  usually  taken  from  the 
communal  forest,  and  all  the  neighbors 
join  m  buildii^  the  house.  Even  in 
the  suburbs  of  Frankfurt  it  is  a  regular 
custom  among  the  gardeners  that  in 
case  of  one  of  them  being  ill  all  come 
on  Sunday  to  cultivate  his  garden. f 
In  Germany,  as  in  France,  as  soon 
as  the  rulers  of  the  people  repealed 
their  laws  against  the  peasant  associa¬ 
tions — that  was  only  in  1884-1888 — 
these  unions  began  to  develop  with  a 
wonderful  rapidity,  notwithstanding 
all  legal  obstacles  which  were  put  in 
their  way.J  “It  is  a  fact,”  Buchen- 
berger  says,  “  that  in  thousands  of  vil¬ 
lage  communities,  in  which  no  sort  of 
chemical  manure  or  rational  fodder  was 
ever  known,  both  have  become  of  every¬ 
day  use,  to  a  quite  unforeseen  extent, 
owing  to  these  associations”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
507).  All  sorts  of  labor-saving  imple- 


000  acres  of  forests,  i.e.  46  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  under  woods.  In  Saxony  39  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  is  in  communal  owner¬ 
ship  (SchmoUer’s  Jahrbuch,  1886,  p.  359).  In 
Hohenzollern  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  meadow 
land,  and  in  HohenzolIeru  Hechiugen  41  per 
cent,  of  all  lafided  property,  are  owned  by  the 
village  communities  (Bucbenberger,  Agrar- 
wesen,  vol.  i.  p.  300). 

*  See  K.  Bucher,  who,  in  a  special  chapter 
added  to  Laveleye’s  Vreigenlhum,  has  collected 
all  information  relative  to  the  village  commu¬ 
nity  in  Germany. 

K.  Bucher,  ibid.  pp.  89,  90. 

For  this  legislation  and  the  numerous  ob¬ 
stacles  which  were  put  tn  the  way,  in  the 
shape  of  red-tapeism  and  supervision,  see 
Bnchenberger's  Agrarioesen  und  Agrarpolilik, 
Bd.  ii.  pp.  342-363,  and  p.  606,  note. 
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meats  and  agricultural  machiuery,  and 
better  breeds  of  cattle,  are  bought 
through  the  associations,  and  various 
arrangements  for  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  produce  begin  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Unions  for  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  are  also  formed,  as  well 
as  for  permanent  improvements  of  the 
land.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  eco¬ 
nomics  all  these  efforts  of  the  peasants 
certainly  are  of  little  importance. 
They  cannot  substantially,  and  still 
less  permanently,  alleviate  the  misery 
to  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
doomed  all  over  Europe.  But  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  their  importance  can¬ 
not  be  overrated.  They  prove  that 
even  under  the  system  of  reckless  indi¬ 
vidualism  which  now  prevails  the  agri¬ 
cultural  masses  piously  maintain  their 
mutual-support  inheritance ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  States  relax  the  iron  laws 
by  means  of  which  they  have  broken  all 
bonds  between  men,  these  bonds  are  at 
once  reconstituted,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties,  political,  economical,  and 
social,  which  are  many,  and  in  such 
forms  as  best  answer  to  the  modern  re¬ 
quirements  of  production.  They  indi¬ 
cate  in  which  direction  and  in  which 
form  further  progress  must  bo  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  might  easily  multiply  such  illustra¬ 
tions,  taking  them  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Denmark,  and  so  on,  and  pointing  out 
some  interesting  features  which  are 
proper  to  each  of  these  countries.  The 
Slavonian  populations  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  among  whom  the 
“compound  family,”  or  “undivided 
household,”  is  found  in  existence, 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  f  But  I 
hasten  to  pass  on  to  Russia,  where  the 
same  mutual-support  tendency  takes 
certain  new  and  unforeseen  forms. 
Moreover,  in  dealing  with-  the  village 
community  in  Russia  we  have  the  ad- 

*  Bachenberger,  {.e.  Bd.  ii.  p.  510.  The 
General  Union  of  Agrioaltnral  Co-operation 
comprises  an  aggregate  of  1,679  societies.  In 
Silesia  an  aggregate  of  32,000  acres  of  land  has 
been  lately  drained  by  73  associations  ;  454,- 
800  acres  in  Prussia  by  516  associations  ;  in 
Bavaria  there  are  1,715  drainage  and  irrigation 
unions. 

f  For  the  Balkan  peninsula  see  Laveleye’s 
Propriele  Primitive. 
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vantage  of  possessing  an  immense  mass 
of  materials,  collected  during  the  colos¬ 
sal  house-to-house  inquest  which  was 
lately  made  by  several  zemstvos  (county 
councils),  and  which  embraces  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  20,000,000  peasants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.* 

Two  important  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bulk  of  evidence  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Russian  inquests.  In 
Middle  Russia,  where  fully  one-third 
of  the  peasants  have  been  brought  to 
utter  ruin  (by  heavy  taxation,  small 
allotments  of  unproductive  land,  rack 
rents,  and  very  severe  tax-collecting 
after  total  failures  of  crops),  there  was, 
during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  a 
decided  tendency  toward  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  individual  property  in  land 
within  the  village  communities.  Many 
impoverished  “  horseless”  peasants 
abandoned  their  allotments,  and  this 
land  often  became  the  property  of 
those  richer  peasants,  who  borrow  addi¬ 
tional  incomes  from  trade,  or  of  out¬ 
side  traders,  who  buy  land  chiefiy  for 
exacting  rack  rents  from  the  peasants. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  a  flaw  in  the 
land  redemption  law  of  1861  offered 
great  facilities  for  baying  peasants’ 
lands  at  a  very  small  expense,!  and  that 
the  State  officials  mostly  used  their 
weighty  influence  in  favor  of  individual 
as  against  communal  ownership.  How¬ 
ever  for  the  last  ten  years  a  strong  wind 
of  opposition  to  the  individual  appro- 


*  The  facts  conoerniDg  the  village  commu¬ 
nity,  contained  in  nearly  a  hundred  volumes 
(out  of  450)  of  these  inquests,  have  been 
classified  and  summed  up  in  an  excellent  Rus¬ 
sian  work  by  “  V.  V.,”  The  Peasant  Ctmmunity 
{Krestianskaya  Obsc/iinaJ  St.  Petersburg,  1892, 
which,  apart  from  its  theoretical  value,  is  a 
rich  compendium  of  data  relative  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  above  inquests  have  also  given  ori¬ 
gin  to  an  immense  literature,  in  which  the 
modem  village  community  question  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  domain  of  gener¬ 
alities  and  is  put  on  the  solid  basis  of  reliable 
and  sufficiently  detailed  facts. 

f  The  redemption  had  to  be  paid  by  annui¬ 
ties  for  forty-nine  years.  As  years  went,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  paid,  it  became 
easier  and  easier  to  redeem  the  smaller  re¬ 
maining  part  of  it,  and,  as  each  allotment 
conld  be  redeemed  individually,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  disposition  by  traders,  who 
bought  land  for  half  its  value  from  the  ruined 
peasants.  A  law  was  recently  passed  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  sales. 
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priation  of  the  land  blows  again  through 
the  Middle  Russian  villages,  and  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  bulk 
of  those  peasants  who  stand  between 
the  rich  and  the  very  poor  to  uphold 
the  village  community.  As  to  the  fer¬ 
tile  Steppes  of  the  South,  which  are 
now  the  most  populous  and  the  richest 
part  of  European  Russia,  they  were 
mostly  colonized,  during  the  present 
century,  under  the  system  of  individual 
ownership  or  occupation,  sanctioned 
in  that  form  by  the  State.  But  since 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  region,  the  peasant  own¬ 
ers  have  gradually  begun  themselves  to 
transform  their  individual  ownership 
into  communal  possession,  and  one 
tinds  now,  in  that  granary  of  Russia,  a 
very  great  number  of  spontaneously 
formed  village  communities  of  recent 
origin.* 

'J'he  Crimea  and  the  part  of  the 
mainland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it 
(the  province  of  Taurida),  for  which 
we  have  detailed  data,  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  that  movement. 
This  territory  began  to  be  colonized, 
after  its  annexation  in  1783,  ^  Great, 
Little,  and  White  Russians — Cossacks, 
freemen,  and  runaway  serfs — who  came 
individually  or  in  small  groups  from 
all  corners  of  Russia.  They  took  6rst 
to  cattle-breeding,  and  when  they  began 
later  on  to  till  the  soil,  each  one  tilled 
as  much  as  he  could  afford  to.  But 
when — immigration  continuing,  and 
perfected  ploughs  being  introduced — 
land  stood  in  great  demand,  bitter  dis¬ 
putes  arose  among  the  settlers.  They 
lasted  for  years,  until  these  men,  pre¬ 
viously  tied  by  no  mutual  bonds,  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  the  idea  that  an  end  must 
be  put  to  disputes  by  introducing  vil¬ 
lage-community  ownership.  They  pass¬ 
ed  decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  land 
which  they  owned  individually  should 
henceforward  be  their  common  prop¬ 
erty,  and  they  began  to  allot  and  to 
re-allot  it  in  accordance  with  the  usual 


*  Mr.  V.  V.,  in  his  Peasant  Community,  has 
gronped  together  all  facts  relative  to  this 
movement.  About  the  rapid  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  South  Russia  and  the  spread  of 
machinery  English  readers  will  find  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Consular  Reports  (Odessa,  Tag¬ 
anrog). 


village-community  rules.  The  move¬ 
ment  gradually  took  a  great  extension, 
and  on  a  small  territory,  the  Taurida 
statisticians  found  161  villages  in  which 
communal  ownership  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  peasant  proprietors  them¬ 
selves,  chiefly  in  the  years  1855-1885, 
in  lieu  of  individual  ownership.  Quite 
a  variety  of  village-community  types 
has  been  freely  worked  out  in  this  way 
by  the  settlers.*  What  adds  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  transformation  is  that  it 
took  place,  not  only  among  the  Great 
Russians,  who  are  used  to  village-com¬ 
munity  life,  but  also  among  Little  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  have  long  since  forgotten  it 
under  Polish  rule,  among  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians,  and  even  among  Germans, 
who  have  long  since  worked  out  in 
their  prosperous  and  half-industrial 
Volga  colonies  their  own  type  of  vil- 
age  community.!  evident  that 

the  Mussulman  Tatars  of  Taurida  hold 
their  land  under  the  Mussulman  cus¬ 
tomary  law,  which  is  limited  personal 
occupation  ;  but  even  with  them  the 
European  village  community  has  been 
introduced  in  a  few  cases.  As  to  other 
nationalities  in  Taurida,  individual 
ownership  has  been  abolished  in  six 
Esthonian,  two  Greek,  two  Bulgarian, 
one  Czech,  and  one  German  village. 

This  movement  is  characteristic  for 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  Steppe  region 
of  the  south.  But  separate  instances 
of  it  are  also  found  in  Little  Russia. 
Thus  in  a  number  of  villages  of  the 
province  of  Chernigov  the  peasants 
were  formerly  individual  owners  of 
their  [)lot8  ;  they  had  separate  legal 
documents  for  their  plots  and  used  to 
rent  and  to  sell  their  land  at  will.  But 
in  the  fifties  of  this  century  a  move¬ 
ment  began  among  them  in  favor  of 
communal  possession,  the  chief  argu¬ 
ment  being*  the  growing  number  of 


*  In  some  instances  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution.  In  one  village  they  began  by 
putting  together  all  meadow  land,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  fields  (about  five  acres 
per  soul)  was  rendered  communal  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  continued  to  be  owned  individually. 
Later  on,  in  1862-1864,  the  system  was  ex¬ 
tended,  but  only  in  18^  was  commonal  pos¬ 
session  introduced  in  full. — V.  V.’s  Peasant 
Community,  pp.  1-14. 

t  On  the  Mennonite  village  community  see 
A.  Klaus,  Our  Colonies  (Nashi  Kolonii),  St. 
Petersburg,  1869. 
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pauper  families.  The  initiative  of  the 
reform  was  taken  in  one  village,  and 
the  others  followed  suit,  the  last  case 
on  record  dating  from  1882.*  As  to 
Middle  Hussia,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many 
villages  which  were  drifting  toward  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  there  began  since 
1880  a  mass  movement  in  favor  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  village  community. 
Even  peasant  proprietors  who  had  lived 
for  years  under  the  individualist  system 
now  return  en  masse  to  the  communal 
institutions,  f 

This  movement  in  favor  of  com¬ 
munal  possession  runs  badly  against 


*  Of  course  there  were  struggles  between 
the  poor,  who  usually  claim  for  communal  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  rich,  who  usually  prefer  indi 
vidual  ownership  ;  4tnd  the  struggles  often 
lasted  for  years.  In  certain  places  the  una¬ 
nimity  required  then  by  the  law  being  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain,  the  village  divided  into  two 
villages,  one  under  individual  ownership  and 
the  other  under  communal  possession  ;  and 
so  they  remained  until  the  two  coalesced  into 
one  community,  or  else  they  remained  divid¬ 
ed  still. 

f  This  movement  is  so  interesting  that  some 
instances  of  it  must  be  specified.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  ex-serfs  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  one-fourth  part  only  of  the  regulation 
allotmeuts,  but  they  have  received  them  free 
of  redemption  and  in  individual  ownership. 
There  is  now  a  widespread  movement  among 
them  (in  Kursk,  Ryazan,  Tambov,  Orel,  etc.) 
toward  putting  their  allotments  together  and 
introducing  the  village  community.  The  “  free 
agriculturists”  {wlnyie  kU^opashtsy),  who  were 
liberated  from  serfdom  under  the  law  of  1803, 
and  had  bought  their  allotments  -  each  family 
separately — are  now  nearly  all  under  the  vil 
lage-community  system,  which  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  themselves.  All  these  movements 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  non  Russians  too 
join  them.  Thus  the  Bulgares  in  the  district 
of  Tiraspol,  after  having  remained  for  sixty 
years  under  the  personal  property  system, 
have  introduced  the  village  community  in  the 
years  1876-1882.  The  German  Mennonites 
of  Berdyansk  just  now  fight  for  introducing 
the  village  community.  The  small  peasant 
proprietors  (KleinwirthschaftHche)  among  the 
German  Baptists  are  agitating  now  in  their 
villages  in  the  same  direction.  One  instance 
more  :  In  the  province  of  Samara  the  Russian 
government  created  in  the  forties,  by  way  of 
experiment,  103  villages  on  the  system  of  in¬ 
dividual  ownership.  Each  household  received 
a  splendid  property  of  105  acres.  Now  out  of 
the  103  villages  the  peasants  in  72  have  al¬ 
ready  notified  the  desire  of  introducing  the 
village  community.  I  take  all  these  facts 
from  the  excellent  work  of  V.  Y.,  who  simply 
gives,  in  a  classified  form,  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  above-mentioned  house-to-house  in¬ 
quest. 


the  current  economical  theories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  intensive  culture  is 
incompatible  with  the  village  commu¬ 
nity.  But  the  most  charitable  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  these  theories  is 
that  they  have  never  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  experiment :  they  belong  to 
the  domain  of  political  metaphysics. 
The  facts  which  we  liave  before  us 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  wherever 
the  Russian  peasants,  owing  to  a  con¬ 
currence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
are  less  miserable  than  they  are  on  the 
average,  and  wherever  they  find  men 
of  knowledge  and  initiative  among  their 
neighbors,  the  village  community  be¬ 
comes  the  very  means  for  introducing 
various  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  village  life  altogether.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  mutual  aid  is  a  better  leader 
to  progress,  than  the  war  of  each  against 
all,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts. 

Under  Nicholas  the  First’s  rule 
many  Crown  officials  and  serf-owners 
used  to  compel  the  peasants  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  communal  culture  of  small 
plots  of  the  village  lands,  in  order  to 
refill  the  communal  storehouses  after 
loans  of  grain  had  been  granted  to  the 
poorest  commoners.  Such  cultures, 
connected  in  the  peasants’  minds  with 
the  worst  reminiscences  of  serfdom, 
were  abandoned  as  soon  as  serfdom  was 
abolished  ;  but  now  the  peasants  begin 
to  reintroduce  them  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  In  one  district  (Ostrogozhsk, 
in  Kursk)  the  initiative  of  one  person 
was  sufficient  to  call  them  to  life  in 
four-fifths  of  all  the  villages.  The 
same  is  met  with  in  several  other  locali¬ 
ties.  On  a  given  day  the  commoners 
come  out,  the  richer  ones  with  a  plough 
or  a  cart  and  the  poorer  ones  single- 
handed,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  dis¬ 
criminate  one’s  share  in  the  work. 
The  crop  is  afterward  used  for  loans  to 
the  poorer  commoners,  mostly  free 
grants,  or  for  the  orphans  and  widows, 
or  for  the  village  church,  or  for  the 
school,  or  for  repaying  a  communal 
debt.* 


*  Snch  oommanal  cnltares  are  known  to 
exist  in  169  villages  ont  of  195  in  the  Ostro- 
gozbsk  district ;  in  150  ont  of  187  in  Slay- 
yanoserbsk  ;  in  107  village  oommnnities  in 
Alexandrovsk,  93  in  Nikolayevsk,  35  in  Elisa- 
bethgrad.  In  a  German  colony  the  commnnal 
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That  all  sorts  of  work  which  enters, 
go  to  say,  in  the  routine  of  village  life 
(repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  dams, 
drainage,  supply  of  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  cutting  of  wood,  planting  of  trees, 
etc.)  are  made  by  whole  communes, 
and  that  land  is  rented  and  meadows 
are  mown  by  whole  communes — the 
work  being  accomplished  by  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  in  the  way 
described  by  Tolstoi — is  only  what  one 
may  expect  from  people  living  under 
the  village-community  system.*  They 
are  of  everyday  occurrence  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  village  community 
is  also  by  no  means  averse  to  modern 
agricultural  improvements,  when  it  can 
stand  the  expense,  and  when  knowl¬ 
edge,  hitherto  kept  for  the  rich  only, 
finds  its  way  into  the  peasant’s  house. 

it  has  just  been  said  that  perfected 
ploughs  rapidly  spread  in  South  Russia, 
and  in  many  cases  the  village  commu¬ 
nities  were  instrumental  in  spreading 
their  use.  A  plough  was  bought  by 
the  community,  experimented  upon  on 
a  portion  of  the  communal  land,  and 
the  necessary  improvements  were  indi¬ 
cated  to  the  makers,  whom  the  com¬ 
munes  often  aided  in  starting  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  ploughs  as  a  vil¬ 
lage  industry.  In  the  district  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  where  1560  ploughs  were  bought 
by  the  peasants  during  the  last  live 
years,  the  impulse  came  from  those 
communes  which  rented  lands  as  a 
body  for  the  special  purpose  of  im¬ 
proved  culture. 

In  the  north-east  (Vyatka)  small  as¬ 
sociations  of  peasants,  who  travel  with 
their  winnowing  machines  ^manufac¬ 
tured  as  a  village  industry  m  one  of 
the  iron  districts),  have  spread  the  use 
of  such  machines  in  the  neighboring 
governments.  The  very  wide  spread 
of  threshing  machines  in  Samara,  Sara¬ 
tov,  and  Kherson  is  due  to  the  peasant 
associations,  which  can  afford  to  buy  a 
costly  engine,  while  the  individual 
peasant  cannot.  And  while  we  read  in 
nearly  all  economical  treatises  that  the 


cnltnre  is  made  for  repaying  a  communal  debt. 
All  work  at  it,  although  the  debt  was  contract¬ 
ed  by  94  honseholders  out  of  155. 

*  Lists  of  such  works  which  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  termtlvo  statisticians  will  be 
found  in  V.  V.’s  Peaaard  Community,  pp.  459- 
600. 


village  community  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appear  when  the  three-fields  system 
had  to  be  substituted  by  the  rotation 
of  crops  system,  we  see  in  Russia  many 
village  communities  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  introducing  the  rotation  of 
crops.  Before  accepting  it  the  peas¬ 
ants  usually  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
communal  fields  for  an  experiment  in 
artificial  meadows,  and  the  commune 
buys  the  seeds.*  If  the  experiment 
proves  successful  they  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  re-dividing  their  fields,  so 
as  to  suit  the  five  or  six  fields  system. 

This  system  is  now  in  use  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  villages  of  Moscow,  Tver, 
Smolensk,  Vyatka,  and  Pskov,  f  And 
where  laud  can  be  spared  the  communi¬ 
ties  give  also  a  portion  of  their  domain 
to  allotments  for  fruit-growing.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  sudden  extension  lately  taken 
in  Russia  hy  the  little  model  farms, 
orchards,  kitchen  gardens,  and  silk¬ 
worm-culture  grounds — which  are  start¬ 
ed  at  the  village  schoolhouses,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  of 
a  village  volunteer— is  also  due  to  the 
support  they  found  with  the  village 
communities. 

Moreover,  such  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  as  drainage  and  irrigation  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  For  instance,  in 
three  districts  of  Moscow — all  three  in¬ 
dustrial  to  a  great  extent — drainage 
works  have  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  ten  years  on  a  large  scale  in  no 
less  than  180  to  200  different  villages — 
the  commoners  working  themselves 
with  the  spade.  At  another  extremity 
of  Russia,  in  the  dry  Steppes  of  Novou- 
zen,  over  a  thousand  dams  for  ponds 
were  built  and  several  hundreds  of 
deep  wells  were  sunk  by  the  com¬ 
munes  ;  while  in  a  wealthy  German 
colony  of  the  south-east  the  common¬ 
ers  worked,  men  and  women  alike,  for 
five  weeks  in  succession,  to  erect  a 
dam,  two  miles  long,  for  irrigation 
purposes.  What  could  isolated  men 


*  In  the  government  of  Moscow  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  nsnally  made  on  the  field  which  was 
reserved  for  the  above  mentioned  commnnal 
cnltare. 

f  Several  instances  of  snob  and  similar  im¬ 
provements  were  lately  given  in  the  (Official 
Messenger,  1894,  Nos.  25^258.  Associations 
between  “  horseless”  peasants  begin  to  appear 
also  in  Sontb  Russia. 
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do  in  that  struggle  against  the  dry  cli¬ 
mate  ?  What  could  they  obtain  through 
individual  effort  when  South  Russia 
was  struck  with  the  marmot  plague, 
and  all  people  living  on  the  land,  rich 
and  poor,  commoners  and  individual¬ 
ists,  had  to  work  with  their  hands  in 
order  to  conjure  the  plague  ?  To  call 
in  the  policeman  would  have  been  of 
no  use  ;  to  associate  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  remedy. 

And  now,  after  having  said  so  much 
about  mutual  aid  and  support  which 
are  practised  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  “civilized”  countries,  I  see  that  I 
might  fill  an  octavo  volume  with  illus¬ 
trations  taken  from  the  life  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  who  also  live 
under  the  tutorship  of  more  or  less 
centralized  States,  but  are  out  of  touch 
with  modern  civilization  and  modem 
ideas.  1  might  describe  the  inner  life 
of  a  Turkish  village  and  its  network  of 
admirable  mutual-aid  customs  and 
habits.  On  turning  over  my  leaflets 
covered  with  illustrations  from  peasant 
life  in  Caucasia,  I  come  across  touch¬ 
ing  facts  of  mutual  support.  I  trace 
the  same  customs  in  the  Arab  djemmah 
and  the  Afghan  purra,  in  the  villages 
of  Persia,  India,  and  Java,  in  the  un¬ 
divided  family  of  the  Chinese,  in  the 
encampments  of  the  semi-nomads  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  nomads  of  the  far 
North  On  consulting  notes  taken  at 
random  in  the  literature  of  Africa,  I 
find  them  replete  with  similar  facts — 
of  aids  convoked  to  take  in  the  crops, 
of  houses  built  by  all  inhabitants  of  the 
village — sometimes  to  repair  the  havoc 
done  by  civilized  filibusters— of  people 
aiding  each  other  in  case  of  accident, 
protecting  the  traveller,  and  so  on. 
And  when  I  peruse  such  works  as 
Post’s  compendium  of  African  custom¬ 


ary  law  I  understand  why,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  tyranny,  oppression,  rob¬ 
beries  and  raids,  tribal  wars,  glutton 
kings,  deceiving  witches  and  priests, 
slave  hunters,  and  the  like,  these  popu¬ 
lations  have  not  gone  astray  in  the 
woods,  why  they  have  maintained  a 
certain  civilization,  and  have  remained 
men,  instead  of  dropping  to  the  level 
of  straggling  families  of  decaying 
orang-outangs.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
slave-hunters,  the  ivory  robbers,  the 
fighting  kings,  the  Matabele  and  the 
Madagascar  “  heroes”  pass  away,  leav¬ 
ing  their  traces  marked  with  blood  and 
fire  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  mutual-aid  in¬ 
stitutions,  habits,  and  customs,  grown 
up  in  the  tribe  and  the  village  com¬ 
munity,  remains  ;  and  it  keeps  men 
united  in  societies,  open  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization,  and  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  when  the  day  comes  that  they 
shall  receive  civilization  instead  of  bul¬ 
lets. 

The  same  applies  to  our  civilized 
world.  The  natural  and  social  calami¬ 
ties  pass  away.  Whole  populations  are 
periodically  reduced  to  misery  or  star¬ 
vation  ;  the  very  springs  of  life  are 
crushed  out  of  millions  of  men,  re¬ 
duced  to  city  pauperism  ;  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  feelings  of  the  mill¬ 
ions  are  vitiated  by  teachings  worked 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  All 
this  is  certainly  a  part  of  our  existence. 
But  the  nucleus  of  mutual-support  in¬ 
stitutions,  habits,  and  customs  remains 
alive  with  the  millions  ;  it  keeps  them 
together  ;  and  they  prefer  to  cling  to 
their  customs,  beliefs,  and  traditions 
rather  than  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
a  war  of  each  against  all,  which  are 
offered  to  them  under  the  title  of 
science,  but  are  no  science  at  all. — Nine- 
teenih  Century. 
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BY  O.  W. 

I.— Maecenas. 

One,  two,  three — five  men  that  call 
themselves  my  friends,  all  wishful  to 
borrow  money.  Statilius,  you  will 
please  to  make  a  note  of  these  five 


STEVENS. 

names,  and  to  give  orders  that  on  no 
account  are  they  to  pass  my  vestibule 
again.  The  settlement  of  society  under 
our  Prince  has  done  much  to  stamp  out 
the  dangerous  classes,  but  we  have  not 
yet  got  rid  of  mendicants.  I  think  it 
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a  little  hard  that  after  I  have  neglected 
my  estate  for  half  my  life  to  expel 
roguery  by  the  front  door  that  it  should 
creep  in  at  the  back.  Did  you  inquire, 
Statilius,  why  my  cook  served  white 
gauce  with  quails  last  night?  Very 
well ;  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  deal  with 
my  people  in  person  :  send  for  him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  house¬ 
hold  well  regulated,  unless  the  servants 
come  personally  into  touch  with  the 
master.  Plato,  you  served  me  last  night 
a  dish  which,  had  any  of  my  friends 
been  present,  would  have  shamed  me 
forever.  As  it  was,  my  dinner  was 
ruined.  It  is  incompetence  such  as 
yours  whose  ill  effects  Home  has  strug¬ 
gled  eight  lustrums  to  efface.  You  will 
be  sold  in  the  market  to-morrow.  Go. 
You  see  now,  Statilius,  the  wisdom  of 
my  rule  to  permit  no  freedman  in  my 
household  :  all  my  servants  are  my  own 
property.  You  will  buy  me  the  best 
cook  in  Rome  in  three  hours.  What, 
Sir?  You  are  a  free  man,  and  I  em¬ 
ployed  you  only  to  work  at  my  pedigree 
and  my  library  ?  True  :  I  am  satisfied 
with  you.  But  understand  that  if  I 
bid  you  litter  my  horses  you  will  do  it, 
or  I  sell  you  up  to-morrow.  Now,  Sir, 
the  best  cook  in  Rome  is  lulus  An- 
tonius’s  Dama  :  buy  him.  Antonius 
is  a  rich  man  ?  Very  true,  but  I  think 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  We  can 
tempt  him,  I  imagine,  Statilius.  At 
any  price  whatever  :  do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  And  not  a  penny  more  than 
he  will  sell  at :  understand  that  also. 
If  he  is  stubborn,  hint  at  my  influence 
with  the  Prince  ;  that  will  be  sufficient. 
Go. 

lulus  knows  that  he  is  whispered 
against,  and  he  looks  to  me  to  prop 
him  up.  I  shall  not  do  so.  Again  and 
again  I  have  urged  on  Octavian  the 
necessity  of  putting  these  malcontents 
out  of  the  way.  His  father’s  son  can¬ 
not  but  be  a  danger  to  a  settled  State, 
however  soundly  disposed  himself.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Octavian  is  losing 
his  aptitude  for  politics,  and  Agrippa 
exercises  the  worst  possible  influence 
upon  him.  This  stupid,  expensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  banishment :  it  should  never 
have  had  my  voice  had  I  remained  in 
politics.  Thucydides,  I  have  told  you 
once  already  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  meditation.  The  poet  Horace  is  in 
Niw  SsKiM. — Yol.  LXIU.,  No.  8. 


attendance  ?  Horatius,  I  think  you 
mean  ;  avoid  these  vulgarisms,  Thucy¬ 
dides.  Bid  Horatius  wait.  Indeed  I 
doubt  now  whether  Octavian  had  at 
any  time  any  real  grasp  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  government.  I  was  deceived 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  lent  him¬ 
self  to  my  views.  He  is  a  man  incapa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  any  system  be¬ 
tween  militarism  and  license.  Of  the 
finer  arts  of  statecraft  I  am  afraid  he 
knows  very  little.  How  often  have  I 
explained  to  that  man  how  the  law  of 
treason  might  be  developed  into  an  in¬ 
fallible  engine  of  sound  government ! 
Yes :  I  was  wise  to  leave  politics, 
though  Octavian  is  ungrateful  to  his 
Mentor.  Well,  I  will  see  Horace.  Ho 
at  least,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  soul.  A  man  I  have  made. 

Good- day,  Horatius.  I  hope  you  are 
well,  and  keeping  sober.  Have  you 
brought  the  work  I  commissioned  ? 
Very  well  ;  let  me  see  it.  There  has 
been  a  very  great  improvement  in  your 
manner  of  writing,  Horatius,  since  I 
took  you  up  :  the  large  P’s  are  very 
much  bolder  than  they  were.  But 
what  is  this  ?  This  is  not  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  I  ordered.  That  comes  sec¬ 
ond  ?  Ah  !  yes,  here  it  is  ;  you  should 
have  given  it  to  me  first. 

Maecenas,  bom  of  grandsire  kings— 

Quite  right :  “  grandsire  kings”  is  very 
good.  It  is  not,  of  course  literally  cor¬ 
rect,  but  one  may,  in  poetry,  fairly 
M'rite  the  particular  term  “  grandsire’’ 
for  the  general  “  ancestor” — 

O  my  defence  and  proud  delight ! 

“  Proud  delight.”  Now  I  think  I  shall 
correct  that  to  ‘‘dear  delight.”  I 
think  the  alliteration  is  well  worth  se¬ 
curing,  and  you  may  allow  yourself  a 
familiarity  in  literature,  Horatius, 
where  all  men  are  equal,  which,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  yon  felt  in  writing, 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  so¬ 
ciety.  “  Proud  delight”  does  ycu 
credit  as  a  man,  my  good  Horatius  ;  as 
a  poet  I  permit — nay,  I  invite  you  to 
write  “  dear.”  “  To  hug  the  post  with 
wheels  afire”  .  .  .  the  piece  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  tame  in  the  middle,  Horatius  .  .  . 
ah  !  what  is  this  ? 

But  deign  me  so  to  canonize. 

O’er  highest  heaven  my  fame  will  rise. 
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Yes,  very  happy.  A  very  good  ode, 
Horatius.  You  have  distinctly  added 
to  your  reputation.  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  that  you  disavow  that  most  dan* 
gerous  tendency,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see  is  growing  among  some  of  my  poets, 
to  defer  to  the  popular  judgment. 
Even  poor  Virgil  is  tainted  by  it  in 
this  last  epic,  as  he  calls  it.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  coming  to  think  more  of 
the  so-called  glories  of  Rome  than  of 
his  truest  friends.  Such  defection  on 
your  part,  I  warn  you  candidly,  I 
should  feel  very  deeply.  Now  what  is 
this  other  ?  I  hope  none  of  that  Epi¬ 
cureanism  which  is  such  a  handicap,  if 
I  may  so  phrase  it,  upon  your  best 
powers  for  good.  .  .  . 

Ah,  Postnman,  how  fleet,  how  fleet, 

The  years  slip  by  no  prayers  may  stay 
Since  beldame  Age  knows  not  delay, 

Since  Death  pnrsnes  with  mtbless  feet — 

I  think  you  might  have  found  a  fitter 
name  than  Postumus  ;  but  it  is  very 
passable.  I  suppose  you  have  verified 
all  these  mythological  allusions  in  the 
Greek  ;  it  is  not  your  industry  I  need 
ever  distrust. 

Yonr  land,  yonr  bonse,  yonr  yielding  wife 
Kenoance  ;  and  of  these  trees  yon  trim  ; 
None  follows,  save  the  cypress  grim. 

The  lordling  of  the  little  life. 

Yes,  the  tone  of  the  work  is  quite 
good.  .  .  .  And  then — really,  Hora¬ 
tius,  you  are  too  annoying — then  you 
must  spoil  all  again  in  the  last  stanza. 
I  have  warned  you  a  thousand  times 
against  that,  Horatius.  Listen,  Sir,  to 
what  you  say  here — 

He  breaks  yonr  seals,  the  worthier  heir. 

He  sweeps  yonr  bins,  the  worthier  lord. 
Dashing  imperial  winds  abroad. 

While  Pontiffs  envy  and  despair. 

Now,  understand  once  and  for  all, 
Horatius,  that  1  will  not  have  such  per¬ 
nicious  and  disloyal  trash  as  this  put 
out  to  pollute  the  State.  You  say  you 
meant  nothing  impious?  Well  tuen  I 
will  ask  you,  Horatius,  who  is  Chief 
Pontiff  ?  The  Prince  ;  so  I  had  thought. 
And  then  you  say  you  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  disloyalty  !  In  that  case  I  will 
merely  answer  that  you  have  expressed 
yourself  very  badly.  You  will  agree,  I 
suppose — even  you  who  were  out  with 
Brutus,  when  I  understand  you  threw 
away  your  shield— that  what  we  must 


March, 

all  work  for  in  Rome,  is  a  settled  social 
order?  And  I  suppose  that  yon  are 
not  incapable  of  perceiving  that  this  is 
impossible  without  the  maintenance  of 
religion  ?  And  perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  that  His  Highness  is  snpreme 
head  of  our  religion  ?  And  then  do 
you  tell  me.  Sir,  that  you  did  not  see 
that  this  last  stanza — this  Pontiff’s  am¬ 
bition,  or  whatever  it  is — is  pernicious 
in  the  highest  degree  ?  Now  this  is 
what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  make  you, 
Horatius,  write  an  ode  of  fourteen  stan¬ 
zas  in  praise  of  His  Highness  as  Cliief 
Pontiff.  Take  your  tablets  and  write 
down  the  heads  of  the  poem,  as  I  dic¬ 
tate  them.  First,  the  deplorable  desue¬ 
tude.  .  .  . 

I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  think  I  was 
asking  you  to  take  down  the  heads  of 
the  ode.  What,  I  ?  You  say  that  I 
gave  you  the  subjects  of  this  one? 
Very  possibly,  though  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  :  with  the  ode  as  a  whole  I  am  very 
well  satisfied.  You  say  I  gave  the  hint 
of  the  Pontiff?  Very  true  ;  I  recollect 
it  quite  well,  but  it  was  not  to  be  used, 
or  wasted,  in  the  spirit  in  which  you 
have  used  it  here.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  meant  it  to  refer  to  the  Pontiffs  of 
the  old  regime,  whose  unworthy  ex¬ 
cesses  I  may  have  doubtless  mentioned 
to  you  at  some  time?  I  could  wish, 
Horatius,  that  your  execution  were  on 
a  level  with  yonr  intention  :  you  lay 
yourself  open  to  a  great  deal  of  miscon¬ 
struction.  I  think  we  must  substitute 
“  late”  for  “  while.”  What  is  that 
you  are  muttering  about  Minucius  ?  1 
told  you  to  glance  at  Minucius  ?  Well, 
in  one  respect  you  are  quite  right.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  of 
him  to  you,  but  the  extravagance  of 
Minucius  not  only  makes  him  a  man 
impossible  to  be  seen  abroad  with,  hut 
constitutes  a  grave  scandal  on  the  pon¬ 
tificate.  And  I  tell  vou.  Sir,  I  tell  you 
that  that  man’s  insolence  to  his  betters 
is  more  than  any  well-ordered  State 
could  endure.  He  has  got  the  Prince’s 
ear,  and  presumes  upon  it.  Yes,  you 
may  hit  at  Minucius  whenever  you  cun, 
and  as  hard  as  you  can.  1  am  very 
glad  I  suggested  that,  and  you  have 
taken  up  the  hint  very  cleverly.  Sit 
down,  my  good  Horatius  ;  you  must 
be  tired  of  standing,  and  we  men  of  let¬ 
ters  are  all  equal,  whatever  our  socia. 
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position.  I  will  read  you  a  chapter  of 
my  own  history  that  I  threw  off  last 
night.  You  will  remember,  of  course, 
what  happened  while  I  was  Urban 
Prefect.  .  .  . 

II.— Agrippa. 

The  seventh  and  eighth,  then,  I 
think  it  had  better  be.  Daren’t  leave 
a  man  less  in  Pannonia,  and  even  so,  I 
don’t  see  what’s  to  become  of  Upper 
Germany.  I  must  work  out  a  scheme 
of  concentration  for  all  the  corps  on 
the  IJhine.  If  only  the  Prince  would 
send  the  Tenth  to  Mainz  ;  it’s  of  no 
sort  of  use  to  him  in  Spain.  But  then 
I  know  what  he  feels  about  the  Tenth. 
He  can’t  forget  the  mutiny  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  time.  Yet  I  told  him  I’ve 
worked  at  the  exchanges  of  that  Legion 
till  there  isn’t  a  man  left  of  the  muti¬ 
neers.  The  last  company  I  put  in  the 
forlorn  hope  at  Alexandria,  and  they 
were  cut  up,  God  forgive  me.  How 
he  can  have  borne  to  throw  away  such 
fellows — but  how  unjust  I  am  growing 
in  my  old  age  !  I’ve  told  myself  so 
often  that  it  hits  him  so  much  harder 
than  me.  Their  ingratitude  to  Julius 
—what’s  that  to  do  with  me,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  son  ?  But  it’s  all  the  world  to  do 
with  him,  and  I  don’t  blame  him  for 
not  forgetting  those  men’s  behavior. 
I  couldn’t  respect  him  and  love  him  as 
I  do,  if  he  had.  He’s  been  forbearing 
enough  to  me  about  it,  when  I  pestered 
him  to  move  the  Legion  to  the  frontier. 
He  shall  hear  no  mure  about  it,  unless 
it’s  when  I  ask  his  pardon.  I  think  I 
must  go  all  round  the  frontier  if  he’ll 
let  me — Pannonia  and  the  Alps  and  all 
down  the  Rhine  ;  I  might  be  able  to  do 
some  good  that  way  and  put  things 
straight  against  the  trouble.  For 
trouble  there  will  be  down  all  that  line, 
and  I’m  not  at  all  happy  about  it.  I 
doubt  it’s  all  wrong,  this  encroachment 
on  the  barbarians.  Pannonia  was  all 
very  well  when  we  wanted  to  keep  our 
men  hard  for  the  war  with  Antony. 
But  if  he’d  listened  to  me  after  Ac- 
tium  .  .  .  now  there  I  am  again  ! 
Isn’t  it  natural  in  him,  isn’t  it  most 
honorable  to  want  to  add  a  new  prov¬ 
ince  or  two,  like  his  father?  What 
right  have  I  to  an  opinion  about  it  at 
all?  They’re  not  my  provinces  or  my 


soldiers.  0,  Agrippa,  Agrippa,  a  swol¬ 
len-headed  old  man  you  will  die  !  The 
truth  is,  this  city  life  don’t  do  for  me  : 
it  makes  me  lazy  and  conceited.  And 
fat,  too,  confound  it !  I’m  almost  ras¬ 
cal  enough  to  wish  we  had  another 
war.  Well,  I’ll  go  off  to-morrow  and 
all  round  the  frontier.  I’m  certain 
he’ll  let  me  if  I  beg  hard  ;  it’s  little 
enough  good  I  am  to  him  here. 

Eleven  o’clock  !  The  equerry  ought 
to  he  here  with  the  orders.  These 
young  dandies  want  a  lesson  in  disci¬ 
pline  and  that’s  a  fact ;  they’ll  all  go 
to  pieces  next  war.  Here  he  is,  though  : 
I  was  too  quick  to  blame  him.  Good- 
day,  Messala.  What’s  the  news  from 
headquarters  ?  All  those  papers  ;  what 
are  they  ?  The  new  census  to  be  put 
in  shape,  eh  ?  To  bo  proclaimed  to¬ 
morrow  !  Now  be  off,  my  boy,  and 
don’t  get  yourself  late  :  good  day.  An¬ 
other  long  night  for  me,  and  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  deuce.  If  they  were  only 
soldiers  I  could  put  a  bit  more  heart 
into  it.  I’d  better  attack  at  once  be¬ 
fore  they  have  time  to  demoralize  my 
forces.  Bah  !  what  a  useless  old  man 
I’m  growing  into  I  Gods,  though,  the 
population  is  shooting  up  :  they  are 
making  up  for  the  war  time  !  And  all 
these  millions  for  the  Prince  to  keep  in 
hand  !  I  wish  I  was  only  certain  how 
it’s  all  to  end.  They  can’t  stand  this 
monarchy  forever :  they  can’t,  I’m 
sure,  wonderfully  as  Octavian  wraps  it 
up.  How  he  carries  it  all  through  so 
lightly — no,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  it.  Yet  1  don’t  know. 
They  all  look  prosperous  enough,  and 
the  Prince  always  seems  to  be  popular. 
But  then,  if  a  disaster  were  to  come  on 
the  frontier — ten  legions,  say,  locked 
up  on  the  Rhine,  and  some  bankrupt 
going  round  Italy  enlisting  the  Pen¬ 
sioners  ;  and  there  go  all  our  years  of 
work  !  More  proscriptions  till  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  blooded  white  as  veal.  Yes,  and 
serve  us  right.  We  had  the  example 
of  Julius,  and  we  choked  the  old  Re¬ 
public  with  our  eyes  open.  I  blush  to 
this  very  day  when  I  pass  the  statue 
of  Scipio  with  mylictors.  But  it’s  not 
my  affair  either.  It’s  Octavian  that 
stands  to  lose  everything,  and  he  knows 
it.  And  he’s  so  supernaturally  cool 
and  smiling  through  it  all,  and,  by  the 
Gods,  I  believe  he’ll  pull  it  through. 
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After  all  I  only  risk  my  own  old  head, 
and  it’s  been  staked  so  often  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  owe  Fortune  a  life  or  two.  I 
believe  he'd  carry  anything  through 
that  was  ever  done  or  dreamed  of  in 
the  world.  Still  I  think  I  must  go  to 
Pannonia  and  Germany  ;  I  sha’n’t  be 
easy  till  I  have  seen  those  recruits  with 
my  own  eyes  in  quarters.  A  few  months 
under  canvas  will  pull  me  together. 
And  Rome  isn’t  likely  to  miss  me.  It 
isn’t  as  if  I  had  a  part  to  play  like 
Maecenas  ;  what  wonderful  talent  that 
fellow  must  have,  after  all  !  Octavian 
says  he’s  made  a  Roman  literature  that 
would  have  driven  Pericles  silly  with 
envy.  I  can’t  quite  make  out  the  fel¬ 
low  Horace’s  things  myself :  he’s  a 
javelin  throw  or  so  above  my  head. 
All  I  know  is,  he  went  off  double  quick 
at  Philippi  :  yet  he’s  a  genial  fellow 
enough,  too.  I’ve  got  no  call  to  set 
myself  up  over  his  head  ;  after  all  he 
knows  a  bit  of  soldiering,  and  I  know 
no  more  of  poetry  than  my  charger. 
Let’s  see,  there  was  that  Oae  they  all 
said  beat  Alcaeus — not  that  I  remember 
a  word  of  the  old  chap ;  despatch 
Greek’s  q^uite  enough  for  me.  How 
did  that  Ode  begin  ?  Bah,  what  a  gar¬ 
rulous  old  fool  I’m  growing  !  I  snail 
be  curling  my  hair  like  Messala,  next. 
If  I  could  only  condescend  to  work  at 
what  I’m  fit  for.  .  .  . 

Eighty  thousand  and  sixty-three, 
and  forty-two  thousand  eight,  three, 
two,  in  the  Mediolanum  district. 
That’s  five,  eight — no  five,  nine,  eight, 
two,  two— yes,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  Gods,  how  they  breed  ;  this  is 
our  recruiting  ground  for  the  future, 
Transpadane  Gaul.  Then  there’s  the 
other  schedule  besides.  What  this? 
The  Julia  colony  !  Ah  !  the  Julia 
colony  ;  after  my  wife.  They  ought 
to  breed  there,  if  nowhere  else.  Yes, 
that  should  be  a  very  prolific  colony. 
0  Heaven,  I’ve  sworn  not  to  think  of 
it,  but  it  comes  back  to  me  and  stabs 
me  every  hour  of  my  day.  I  can’t  look 
at  the  censes  list  but  it  grins  up  at  me — 
Julia  here,  Julia  there,  Julia,  Julia, 
Julia.  The  streets  reek  with  her  name. 
Does  that  damned  coxcomb,  Messala, 
think  I  don’t  know  that  he’s  jeering  at 
me  while  he  pretends  to  salute?  That 
I  don’t  know  that  he  knows,  and  all 
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the  world  knows,  which  brothel  my 
wife  was  pleased  to  patronize  last  night 
and  with  whom  ?  Curse  them  all,  the 
mincing  hermaphrodites,  and  curses 
on  me  that  live  through  the  shame ! 
I,  the  master-cuckold  of  Rome— how 
shall  I  face  my  father  below?  He 
would  have  struck  me  dead  in  the  fur¬ 
row  sooner.  I  see  the  slaves  laughing 
behind  the  curtain — and  I  must  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  looking  away.  O  ye  Gods, 
let  us  have  another  war,  another  civil 
war,  the  Snburra  greaves-over  in  blood, 
0  good  Gods,  and  proscription  lists 
out  on  the  Capitol  I  I  would  name  no¬ 
body  last  time  ;  now  I  shall  want  the 
whole  list.  Yes,  I  will  wipe  out  every 
man  in  Rome  that  ever  laid  his  tongue 
to  my  name  and  hers.  They  call  me 
mild  and  moderate  ;  they  shall  see. 
But  what  use  is  it?  I  must  cut  the 
throat  of  all  Rome,  all  Italy,  all  the 
world  before  those  talking  tongues  are 
stopped.  It  is  too  late.  My  name 
must  stink  forever.  Oh,  if  I  could  dash 
out  my  brains  on  these  stones  now,  and 
no  more.  .  .  .  Curses  on  her,  curses 
on  her  mother  and  father,  curses  on 
every  .  .  . 

Ha!  What  is  it?  Where  am  1? 
What  is  that  burning  ?  Ah  !  yes !  I 
was  at  work  on  the  census  proclama¬ 
tion  and  it  has  fallen  into  the  stove. 
What  was  it  after  that  ?  I  must  have 
had  another  of  those  attacks.  1  must 
be  careful  ;  they  are  breaking  me  to 
pieces.  But  what  was  I  talking  to  my¬ 
self  about  just  before?  Ah,  yes  :  I  am 
killing  myself  with  those  thoughts  and 
that  madness.  And  I  cursed  Octavian, 
I  cursed  Octavian,  my  old  friend,  my 
schoolmate,  the  man  at  whose  side  1 
bivouacked  in  the  sand  of  Egypt  and 
the  snow  of  Pannonia — I  cursed  the 
man  that  made  me,  the  man  without 
whom  I  should  be  clod-hopping  in  Um¬ 
bria  this  very  day.  Miserable  me  :  it 
is  time  that  these  attacks  should  he 
killing  me.  Some  day  I  shall  go  mad, 
if  I  stay  here,  and  then  he  will  know  it 
all.  He  that  gave  her  to  me  out  of  his 
tender  love,  he  the  one  man  in  Rome 
who  stilt  believes  her  innocent !  When 
his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  good  : 
for  how  should  she,  with  birth  and  ele¬ 
gance  and  talents,  have  aught  to  do 
with  a  peasant  and  a  drill  sergeant  ?  I 
cannot  blame  her  ;  she  is  what  she  is. 
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Oh,  I  ani  punished  for  my  mad  ‘pre¬ 
sumption.  I  must  go  North  ;  I  must 
go  to  morrow,  if  he  will  let  me.  All 
the  family  will  be  glad  to  see  me  no 
more  :  it  is  the  royal  family  now,  and 
who  am  I,  strutting  in  the  honours 
which  it  has  grown  up  to  think  its  due  ? 
Yes,  I  will  go  to-morrow.  But  now 
these  returns.  Madman  that  I  am,  I 
have  to  begin  all  afresh  now.  No 
sleep  to-night,  and  a  very  just  penalty. 
No,  Augustus  shall  never  know  ;  I  will 
see  him  early  to-morrow.  The  outpost 
camp-fire  is  my  place  :  I  should  have 
been  a  centurion  and  never  left  it.  T 
cannot  even  get  these  Julia  figures 
straight  in  my  stupid  head. 

III.— Augustus. 

Ah  !  I  am  late  this  morning.  I  can 
feel  in  the  air  the  vibration  of  the  third 
hour.  Attius  !  Attius  !  I  suppose  he 
thinks  that  having  lain  so  long,  1  may 
as  well  wait  till  to- morrow.  Ah!  At¬ 
tius,  have  you,  too,  overslept  yourself  ? 
No  more  dinners  with  Mmcenas  :  we 
are  getting  too  old  for  them.  It  is  the 
third  hour  ;  I  will  rise.  But  first  re¬ 
quest  Livia  Augusta  to  favor  me  with 
her  presence.  Dear  old  Attius  !  that 
little  trick  of  telling  him  the  hour 
never  fails.  Now  for  my  daily  bargain 
with  the  August.  Madam,  good  morn¬ 
ing  ;  leave  us,  Attius.  And  how  is  the 
Emperor  ?  J udging  from  her  roses,  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  lazy  deputy.  I  spare  you 
the  encomium  upon  Maecenas’  wine.  I 
saw  last  night  a  girl  name  Candidia  ; 
do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Oh,  the  old 
senator’s  daughter?  Not  much  like 
him  ;  I  should  have  said  our  late  friend, 
Mark  Antony,  was  a  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  You  know  that  ?  I  thought  she 
had  a  trick  of  him,  and  I  don’t  often 
make  that  sort  of  mistake.  She’s  a  very 
fine  young  woman,  the  white  Cantonia. 
1  suppose  you  know  all  about  her  ;  is 
she  desirous  of  influence  at  Court? 
H’m.  Thanks  ;  I  trust  you  to  awake 
her  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  beauty.  I  wish,  Emperor,  you’d 
find  a  Maecenas  to  renasce  Roman  wom¬ 
en.  When  Candidia  stands  up  you  can 
see  she  is  standing  on  her  legs,  and, 
except  a  certain  perennial  Emperor  of 
mine,  I  can’t  say  as  much  for  any  wom¬ 
an  else  in  Rome.  Will  you  see  about 


it?  Thanks,  kindest  of  Junos.  Now, 
another  matter.  You  must  see  by  now, 
Livia,  that  it’s  impossible  for  me  to  let 
Tiberius  go  on  any  longer  as  he’s 
doing.  You  must  let  me  send  him 
away.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  all  you’ve 
done  for  me,  but  it  doesn’t  justiry  your 
son  in  studied  insolence.  After  all  I’m 
supposed  to  bo  Proconsul  and  Pon¬ 
tiff  and  Augustus,  and  all  that,  and  I 
can’t  let  him  do  it.  Claudian  pride? 
Well,  I  can  only  say  that  there’s  no 
vacancy  for  Claudian  pride  in  Rome 
just  at  present.  Eh  ?  What  has  Can- 
didia  to  do  with  Tiberius  ?  Oh,  I  see  : 
you  want  to  bargain.  Very  well,  Can¬ 
didia  for  Tiberius— only  on  these  con¬ 
ditions.  First,  you  must  talk  to  him 
seriously  about  his  demeanor— not  as 
coming  from  me,  you  understand. 
Secondly,  I  put  him  on  the  list  for  for¬ 
eign  service.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  make 
your  mind  easy.  lie  shall  have  a  big 
wa-,  and  a  triumph,  and  all  the  fan¬ 
dangles.  Also,  I’ll  throw  in  Agrippa  : 
he  shall  go  abroad  and  have  no  tri¬ 
umph,  and  I’ll  try  to  keep  .Julia  quiet. 
I’m  a  generous  Jove — eh,  Jnnicula? 
Give  me  a  kiss,  old  wretch.  We’ve 
had  some  battering  times  together,  eh  ? 
And  if  I’m  not  mistaken  you’ve  still 
something  to  hold  your  back  straight 
on,  eh  ?  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  Adieu,  my  Em¬ 
press.  Send  ill  Cleobulus,  will  you  ? 
And  don’t  forget  Candidia.  .  .  .  H’m. 
My  excellent  spouse  was  pleased  with 
my  little  attentions.  Also  she  was 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  her  Tiberius 
in  high  command  ;  she  doesn’t  yet 
understand  the  value  of  interior  lines 
in  politics,  my  Augusta.  I  suppose 
she  foresees  her  Tiberius  crossing  the 
Rubicon  while  we  all  sit  tremulous  in 
Rome.  And  yet  she’s  seen  the  Prseto- 
rians  at  drill  every  day  these  many 
years.  Naturalists  have  greatly  neg¬ 
lected  women.  Now,  Cleobulus,  my 
wig  and  the  eye-brightening  stuff.  I 
always  assume  you  don’t  give  away 
these  secrets  of  the  toilet,  Cleobulus. 
If  you  do,  the  next  wig  will  be  the 
scalp  of  one  Cleobulus,  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Now  the  gown.  Not 
that,  you  nincompoop  of  genius.  How 
often  must  I  tell  you  I’m  only  plain 
Proconsul  ?  That  will  do  :  now  an¬ 
nounce  me  at  the  levee.  I  wonder  who’s 
here  to-day.  I’m  glad  the  Roman 
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Senators  haven’t  the  political  insight 
of  that  hair-dresser. 

Attius,  precede  me  into  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  while  I  have  a  look  at  the 
company.  Gods,  what  an  air  the  rogue 
has  with  him,  and  how  very  right  he 
is,  considering  the  way  they  grovel  to 
him.  A  poor  set  of  curs,  I’m  afraid, 
these  nobles  at  Borne  ;  yet  I’m  afraid 
I  like  them.  Good-day,  gentlemen.  I 
fear  I  have  ill  repaid  this  courteous  at¬ 
tention  by  keeping  you  so  long  await¬ 
ing.  Ah,  Isauricus,  my  dear  old  friend, 
this  is  too  kind.  Too  kind  :  it  is  I  that 
should  be  calling  on  you  ;  you  must 
not  expose  yourself  to  this  morning 
air ;  all  Rome  is  waiting  for  your 
speech  on  this  new  Land  Bill  of  Agrip- 
pa’s.  By  the  way,  Egnatius,  I  do  not 
think  you  have  yet  taken  the  public 
into  confidence  as  to  your  attitude  ? 
You  reserve  it?  Ha!  I  am  not  sure 
you  are  right,  if  I  may  say  so.  One 
loses  great  part  of  one’s  due  influence, 
I  always  think,  unless  one  gives  an 
opinion  time  to  percolate,  as  one  might 
say.  I  have  told  Agrippa  frankly  all 
along  that  1  shall  oppose  him  on  the 
municipal  clauses.  What  says  Piso? 
Opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  :  you  will 
speak,  of  course?  Aha,  good  day, 
lulus.  What  says  lulus  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hour  ?  An  excellent  meas¬ 
ure  all  round  1  So — well,  it  should  be 
an  interesting  debate,  and  personally  I 
am  still  open  to  be  convinced.  And 
here  is  the  author  of  all  the  trouble 
himself.  How  do  you  do,  Agrippa? 
Eh  ?  A  word  in  private  :  by  all  means, 
old  man.  Want  to  go  away  ?  No,  no, 
dear  fellow,  we  want  you  here.  Pan- 
nonia  and  Germany  ?  Nonsense,  you’re 
losing  your  nerve.  Why,  we  settled 
the  Pannonians  years  ago.  Well,  we’ll 
think  it  over.  Morning,  Maecenas ; 
survived  your  own  wine,  1  see.  Amus¬ 
ing  fellow,  that  little  Horace  of  yours. 
Underbred?  No,  I  didn’t  notice  it. 
I  tell  you  what,  though  :  if  I  were  that 
man  I  wouldn’t  stand  the  way  you 
treat  him  for  five  minutes,  good  as  your 
dinners  are.  However,  that’s  his  affair. 
Been  here  long?  Overheard  anything? 
I’m  beginning  to  agree  with  you  about 
lulus.  See  me  before  dinner.  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  once  more  for 
the  high  honor  you  have  paid  me.  I 
am  afraid  you  spoil  me  with  your  in- 
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dulgence,  for  I  am  now  about  to  ask  to 
be  excused.  You  have  put  me  in  an 
important  public  position  and  I  am 
anxious  not  to  disappoint  you.  Adieu, 
my  friends. 

H’m.  To-day’s  hypocrisy  over.  Not 
that  it  is,  though,  for  1  have  to  play 
the  hypocrite  one  way  and  another 
every  minute  of  my  life.  I’m  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  it’s  a  mistake  to  be  a 
tyrant.  It’s  exciting  enough  when  you 
have  to  fight  for  it ;  but  when  you’ve 
got  it,  decidedly  a  bore.  And  unluck¬ 
ily  the  posing  isn’t  the  worst  of  it :  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  you  have  to  suppress 
so  many  good  fellows.  Now  I  know 
Egnatius  is  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  not 
seeing  why  he  should  do  what  I  please 
any  more  than  I  should  do  what  he 
pleases.  I  must  get  rid  of  him  :  I 
can’t  help  myself.  Such  a  witty,  as¬ 
tute  fellow,  too,  and  what  a  boxer ! 
lulus  I  must  get  rid  of  too.  I  fancy 
Maecenas  has  got  his  own  reasons  for 
wanting  lulus  out  of  the  way  ;  still,  he 
is  his  father’s  son,  and  never  quite 
safe.  A  man  I’ve  known  since  they 
first  put  me  into  the  long  gown. 
No,  I  sha’n’t  get  rid  of  lulus  :  he  can 
go  to  Gyarus,  if  Maecenas  likes.  No, 
damn  it,  why  Gyarus?  He  won’t  do 
any  harm  at  Rhodes,  and  at  least  he 
can  get  a  dinner  there.  Poor  old 
lulus !  And  poor  old  Agrippa !  I 
suppose  he  wants  to  go  away  because 
he  can’t  stand  Julia  any  more.  I  should 
never  mind  that  sort  of  scandal  myself, 
but  some  men  do.  Perhaps  I  was  to 
blame  in  giving  him  Julia  at  all,  know¬ 
ing  her  character.  But  she  had  to 
marry  somebody,  and  that  somebody 
could  be  none  else  than  Agrippa.  Such 
is  statesmanship  !  Now  the  poor  old 
boy  wants  to  go  back  to  his  soldiers. 
But  I  can’t  do  it.  Once  he  gets  to 
Pannonia,  he’d  forget  his  obedience — 
and  he  is  most  astonishingly  obedient 
— and  go  for  the  chiefs.  His  loyalty’s 
splendid,  but  I  can’t  trust  even  it, 
when  the  old  war-hOrse  sees  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  chiefs  ought  to  be  smashed 
this  summer,  and  no  man  in  the  world 
could  do  it  so  well  as  Agrippa.  It 
would  be  all  over  in  a  month.  But 
Pannonia’s  got  to  be  nursed,  for  Pan- 
nonia’s  to  be  a  big  thing,  and  Tiberius 
is  to  get  bis  triumph  for  it,  sulky  dog. 
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Yet  lie’B  got  the  stuff  in  him,  too.  I 
suppose  I’d  better  make  up  some  rea¬ 
son  to  send  Agrippa  to  Gaul  again  : 
Livia  can’t  object  to  him  there.  After 
all,  the  real  devil  of  it  isn’t  being  a 
tyrant,  but  being  a  married  tyrant. 
There  isn’t  an  easier  or  pleasanter  thing 
in  the  whole  world  than  to  go  on  as 
I’m  doing  now,  and  keep  my  place  to 
the  end,  and  my  friends  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  It’s  this  cursed  dynasty  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  cursed  woman — though 
she’s  behaved  a  deuced  deal  better  to 
me  than  I  deserved.  But  why  in  the 
Gods’  name  must  I  turn  out  my  oldest 
friend  to  die  miserable  in  Gaul  ?  Why, 


to  make  the  way  easy  for  a  moody  young 
prig  that  I  dislike — and  who  hates  me. 
What  do  I  get  for  it  all  ?  Candidia  ! 
That’s  what  it  comes  to,  when  you 
work  it  out.  I’m  monarch  of  the 
world,  and  the  gain  of  it  is  that  I  have 
unequalled  chances  of  making  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  old  goat  of  myself.  I  wish  to  the 
Gods  I’d  had  my  uncle’s  pluck  :  then 
I  should  have  been  cut  to  pieces  ten 
years  ago.  Still  after  all,  Agrippa’s 
going  to  Gaul  would  be  a  way  out  of 
the  Land  Bill  business,  and  I  begin  to 
think  I  went  too  far  in  that  matter. 
Yes  :  he  had  better  go. — New  Review. 
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The  results  of  the  recent  General 
Election  clearly  show  that  the  names 
of  the  old  political  parties  hare  lost 
their  meaning.  The  worn-out  creed 
of  decayed  Liberalism  has  become  in 
g^reat  part  the  political  faith  of  the 
Conservatives.  What  remains  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  composed  of  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mixture  of  manufacturers  and 
employers  of  labor  and  other  capital¬ 
ists,  of  various  grades,  all  of  strongly 
individualistic  tendencies,  to  whom  a 
progressive  Liberalism  of  a  scientific 
nature  is  almost  unthinkable,  and  of 
workers  whose  opinions  vary  from 
those  of  the  Liberals  of  the  old  type  to 
something  which  does  not  differ  much 
from  Socialism  in  its  aims,  although 
they  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  prac¬ 
tical  policy  of  the  avowed  Socialists. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  a  mistake 
to  say  that  there  has  been  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  reaction  in  the  country.  The  re¬ 
verse  has  been  the  case  ;  there  has  been 
a  great  advance,  and  men  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  advanced 
Liberals,  are  now,  as  they  say,  without 
having  changed  any  of  their  opinions, 
in  the  ranks  of  what  is  called  the 
Unionist,  but  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  Conservative  party  of 
the  present  day.  The  extreme  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberal  party  now  belong  to 
the  Independent  Labor  party,  which  is 
avowedly  Socialist,  although  it  is  as¬ 


serted  that  it  has  been  joined  by  num¬ 
bers  of  Conservatives  who  believe  that 
they  are  able  to  combine  their  con¬ 
servatism,  on  many  matters  connected 
with  Church  and  State,  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  policy  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labor  party  with  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  than  with  what  they 
call  the  opportunist  peddling  of  those 
who  are  able  to  control  the  actions  of 
the  Liberal  party.  We  are  therefore 
evidently  in  the  midst  of  a  transition 
period,  and  we  must  expect  for  some 
years  to  come,  until  the  opinions  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  been  formed 
by  a  more  complete  system  of  economic 
and  civic  education  than  at  present 
exists,  to  have  many  shades  of  opinion 
among  those  who  belong  nominally  to 
the  same  party.  The  dividing  plane 
of  parties  will  be  one  of  fundamental 
principle,  and  not  of  details  of  pro¬ 
gramme  or  of  methods.  The  question 
which  we  have  to  consider  is  :  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  that  principle  ? 

Those  who  have  studied  the  social 
problems  of  the  day  will  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  the  action  of  the 
Progressive  party  of  the  future  must 
rest  on  a  scientiGc  basis,  and  its  pro¬ 
gramme  depend  on  the  reasoned  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  welfare.  In  short,  true  Liberal¬ 
ism  must  be  based  on  the  study  of  soci- 
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ology,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  all  that 
has  made  society  what  it  is.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  truly  remarked  that  “  the 
conception  initiated  and  developed  by 
social  science  is  at  the  same  time  radi¬ 
cal  and  conservative  :  radical  to  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  anything  which  current 
radicalism  conceives  ;  conservative  to 
a  degree  beyond  anything  conceived  by 
present  conservatism.”  In  the  future 
politicians  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  In  the  6rst  we  shall  have  the 
so-called  practical  men  who  do  not  look 
far  before  them,  who  adjust  their  meas¬ 
ures  to  meet  the  wants  of  to-day,  and 
who  endeavor  to  offend  few  prejudices 
or  trench  on  few  vested  interests  and 
privileges,  but  who  never  consider  the 

f  robable  consequences  of  their  action, 
n  the  other  we  shall  have  those  who 
are  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  to  understand  their  tendencies, 
and  who  endeavor  to  form  ideals  at 
which  they  ought  to  aim.  They  will 
be  distinguished  chiefly  by  paying  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  the  community 
than  to  what  are  usually  considered  the 
rights  of  propertv.  While  taking  care 
that  labor  is  made  as  eflScient  as  possi 
ble,  their  aim  will  not  be  simply  the 
maximum  amount  of  material  wealth, 
but  the  realization  of  human  welfare, 
and  their  ideal  will  be  the  attainment 
of  a  human  life  for  every  human  being. 
The  postulates  of  their  economics  will 
be  founded  more  on  the  requirements 
of  the  multitudinous  poor  than  on  the 
demands  of  the  comfortable  few,  so 
that  their  efforts  will  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  individualism  and  col¬ 
lectivism. 

How  many  even  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  have  any  ideals  of  this 
kind  ?  The  majority  of  them  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  modern  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  which  is  no  longer  individual¬ 
istic,  and  which  shows  that  the  first 
and  last  duty  of  a  moral  man,  is  to 
know  and  do  those  things  which  the 
social  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member  calls  upon  him  to  do,  and  that 
his  welfare  depends  upon  their  proper 
performance.  At  least,  if  they  know 
this  philosophy,  they  keep  it  strictly 
as  a  pious  opinion,  and  do  not  apply  it 
to  their  politics.  Even  the  journals 
which  ought  to  guide  progressive  opin¬ 
ion,  are  for  the  most  part  content  with 
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advocating  an  empirical  opportunism 
which  prevents  them  from  forming  an 
ideal  of  industrial  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  without  which  all  true  progress  is 
impossible.  In  some  respects,  those 
which  are  professedly  Conservative  are 
more  sympathetic  on  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  people  than 
those  which  are  considered  Liberal,  al¬ 
though  the  methods  of  procedure  which 
are  proposed  are,  as  a  rule,  very  unsci¬ 
entific,  and  therefore  in  the  end  likely 
to  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

It  is,  indeed,  vain  to  expect  anything 
else  with  the  present  metnod  of  select¬ 
ing  public  representatives.  The  aver¬ 
age  member  of  Parliament  is  supreme¬ 
ly  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  science, 
history,  and  economics  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  form  an  intelligent  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  he  is 
frequently  not  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  he  is  trying  to  reform, 
or  the  social  conditions  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  anxious  to  improve.  Rich 
parvenus  who  enter  Parliament  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  write  M.P.  after 
their  names,  and  gratifying  their  own 
ambition  or  the  vanity  of  their  wives,  a 
crowd  of  lawyers  who  use  Parliament 
as  a  means  of  professional  preferment, 
a  number  of  landed  proprietors  who 
aspire  to  the  position  because  their  fa¬ 
thers  held  it  before  them,  although  the 
number  of  such  is  rapidly  being  re¬ 
duced  by  successful  industrials  and 
company  promoters,  a  considerable 
company  of  military  and  naval  officers 
who  seem  chiefiy  intent  on  airing  their 
professional  or  personal  grievances,  and 
a  small  minority  who  are  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  their  country, 
and  who  attempt,  as  far  as  they  can, 
to  study  all  the  aspects  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  deal, 
do  not  make  a  very  promising  body 
from  which  to  expect  either  intelligent 
or  honest  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion.  The  representatives  on  local 
bodies  are,  on  the  average,  not  much 
better,  for  they  generally  consist  of 
thoroughly  respectable  citizens  intense¬ 
ly  individualistic  and  selfish.  Very 
often  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
actual  duties  they  are  expected  to  per¬ 
form  and  are  utterly  devoid  of  all 
ideals. 

Every  country  has  the  Government 
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which  it  deserves,  and  we  ourselves  are 
to  blame  if  ours  is  not  so  good  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  majority  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people  recognize  this,  and  it  is  a 
somewhat  curious  psychological  puz¬ 
zle,  why,  with  all  our  advances  in 
knowledge  and  education,  we  still  allow 
ourselves  to  be  largely  ruled  by  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Candidates  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  lav¬ 
ishly  and  who  are  not  utterly  devoid  of 
intelligence,  are  able  to  force  them¬ 
selves  into  Parliament,  and  win  baro¬ 
netcies  and  peerages,  and  having  at¬ 
tained  the  height  of  their  ambition, 
settle  down  as  real  crusted  Tories. 
The  recent  elections  strikingly  illus¬ 
trate  the  power  of  the  lavish  use  of 
wealth  and  of  social  influence.  Not 
only  were  large  sums  spent  directly  on 
the  elections,  the  management  of  which 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prize 
by  a  large  body  of  lawyers  and  other 
hangers-on,  but  there  was  also  for  a 
long  time  previously  a  considerable 
amount  of  indirect  bribery.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  judiciously  applied,  social  func¬ 
tions  performed  with  alacrity,  hospi¬ 
tality  handsomely  dispensed,  all  tend 
to  influtnee  the  ordinary  voters,  many 
of  whom  are  guided  neither  by  intelli¬ 
gence  nor  disinterestedness.  The  very 
poor  have  been  won  over  by  the  coal- 
and-blanket  theory  of  economics,  and 
are  content  to  sacrifice  all  hope  of  per¬ 
manent  improvement  for  a  little  tem¬ 
porary  comfort.  Moreover,  social  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  organized  into  a  force 
which  has  probably  become  the  most 
powerful  which  has  appeared  in  British 
politics  for  many  a  day.  The  Prim¬ 
rose  League,  by  its  combination  of 
flattery  and  mild  bribery,  in  the  form  of 
garden  parties  and  other  kinds  of 
recreation,  and  with  its  appeals  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  empire  and  the  nation,  of 
liberty  and  religion,  is  now  able  to 
command  more  votes  than  the  most 
earnest  calls  to  patriotism  and  duty. 

Many  who  have  hitherto  considered 
themselves  Liberals  have  only  remained 
liberal  so  long  as  they  found  that  their 
own  interests  were  not  being  attacked, 
and  now  that  the  working-classes  are 
beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt 
they  are  drawing  themselves  into  their 
individualistic  shells,  for  they  seem  to 
think  that  if  their  own  little  bit  of  the 
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world  is  disarranged,  the  universe  will 
go  to  ruin.  The  parsons  tremble  for 
their  stipends,  the  publicans  live  in  fear 
of  losing  their  incomes,  the  capitalists 
of  all  grades  dread  the  increase  of  such 
measures  as  the  death  of  duties,  and 
even  the  shopkeepers  fear  the  approach 
of  co-operation.  All  shout  h)r  the 
Union  while  they  keep  their  eye  on 
their  own  little  bit  of  the  spoil,  which 
enables  them  to  live  with  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  comfort,  but  they  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  causes  of  the  great  social 
problems  which  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conditions  of  the  toil¬ 
ing  multitudes.  Unfortunately  such 

f)roblems  are  too  frequently  brought 
lome  to  those  most  directly  concerned, 
not  through  their  brains,  but  through 
their  empty  stomachs,  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  consequently  not  only  extreme 
but  also  illogical,  for  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  every  phase  of  intellectual 
conception  depends  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  material  conditions.  When  to 
the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned 
we  add  the  miserable  internecine  squab 
bles  of  the  party  most  directly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  we 
do  not  require  to  look  further  for  the 
reasons  why  the  Liberal  party  was  so 
badly  beaten  at  the  lust  General  Elec¬ 
tion. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  political  parties,  and 
those  who  really  wish  to  aid  in  the  true 
progress  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
must  decide  on  the  principles  which 
should  guide  them  in  their  individual 
and  corporate  actions.  They  must  es¬ 
pecially  recognize  that  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  greatest  industrial  na¬ 
tion  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
can  be  governed  in  the  name  of  democ¬ 
racy  without  a  definite  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  scheme  of  organization,  which 
must  form  the  basis  for  all  the  other 
developments  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  life. 

The  forces  necessary  for  political  and 
social  salvation  will  not  come  from  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy,  but  from  the 
great  body  of  the  workers  who  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  actual  condi¬ 
tions,  and  they  must  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature  founded  on  ideals  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  life.  Probably  the  extreme 
Labor  party  is  nearer  those  ideals 
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than  the  orthodox  Liberals,  who  still 
treat  them  with  scorn.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  in  my  opinion,  the  methods  and  lan- 
uage  of  the  members  of  that  party 
ave  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 
The  Progressive  party  of  the  future 
must  absorb  all  that  is  good  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  parties  and  endeavor  to  realize 
their  ideals  by  the  applications  of  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  science. 
We  require  not  only  iconoclasts  who 
will  break  down  many  of  the  mistaken 
ideals  at  present  existing,  but  also  con¬ 
structive  politicians  who  will  guide  the 
evolution  which  is  going  on  in  lines 
which  will  lead  to  an  improvement  of 
social  conditions.  While  avoiding  the 
fallacies  which  pervade  a  great  deal  of 
the  current  socialistic  literature,  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  full  moral  and 
economic  importance  of  modern  Social¬ 
ism,  and  that  it  is  a  beneficent  reaction 
of  optimism  against  the  blind  and  bane¬ 
ful  pessimism  which  had  penetrated 
both  the  souls  and  the  minds  of  men. 
A  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  said,  that  revolution  we  may  per¬ 
haps  escape,  but  that  evolution  m  the 
direction  of  Socialism  he  believes  to  be 
inevitable.  A  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  made  practically  the 
same  admission  :  ‘‘  The  demand  is  be¬ 
coming,”  he  said,  ‘‘  ever  more  accentu 
ated,  that  social  well-being  shall  be  re¬ 
alized  through  legislation.  I  am  not 
frightened  by  names.  There  is  no  use 
calling  such  legislation  grandmotherly. 
No  sensible  man  will  be  scared  by  the 
^plication  to  it  of  the  word  socialistic. 
Where  law  can  express  and  secure  the 
deliberately  uttered  voice  of  the  people 
as  to  rights  and  wrongs,  let  it  be  so. 
But  no  legislator  can  go  before  public 
opinion.  He  acts  only  when  that  is 
matured  and  consolidated.  ”  The  prop¬ 
er  attitude  toward  the  sphere  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  present  time  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
following  sentences :  ‘‘Do  not,”  he 
said,  ‘‘  be  frightened  by  words  or 
phrases  in  carrying  out  your  design, 
but  accept  help  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come.  The  age  seems  to  be 
tottering  now  between  two  powers, 
neither  of  which  I  altogether  follow, 
but  each  of  which  has  its  seductive 
sirens  wooing  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  one  is  Socialism,  and  the  other  is 


Individualism.  I  follow  neither  the 
one  school  nor  the  other  ;  but  whut  I 
think  your  association  may  look  at,  is 
to  borrow  something  of  the  spirit  of 
each,  to  get  the  best  qualities  of  each, 
to  borrow  from  Socialism  its  large  con¬ 
ception  of  municipal  life,  and  from  In¬ 
dividualism  to  take  its  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect  in  all  practical 
affairs.  Take  your  honey  from  every 
flower  and  blossom  that  offers  itself.” 
If  this  advice  be  faithfully  followed,  the 
extent  of  the  sphere  of  Government 
may  be  safely  left  to  be  decided  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  arises, 
and  the  evolution  will  proceed  without 
producing  any  violent  changes. 

The  evolutionary  method  of  looking 
at  scientific  and  social  problems  enables 
us  to  understand  many  of  the  partial 
views  which  are  expressed  regarding 
them  and  to  ascertain  the  place  which 
they  fill  in  their  complete  solution.  It 
helps  us  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  par¬ 
tial  solntions  and  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  healthy  social  development. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  that 
there  shall  be  no  rights  apart  from 
duties,  and  that  there  shall  be  full  op- 

{)ortunities  for  the  physical,  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Above  all,  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered  that  no  society  can 
be  in  a  healthy  condition  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  its  members  do  not 
justify  their  existence  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work  which  is  useful  to  the 
whole  community,  and  who  therefore 
live  on  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

The  sphere  of  politics,  by  which  we 
mean  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  may 
evidently  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  parts  :  to  the  first  of  which  belongs 
all  that  relates  to  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and,  to  the  second,  the 
machinery  which  is  required  to  lead 
these  conditions  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  We  will  briefly  consider 
each  of  these  departments. 

The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  seem 
to  have  little  better  to  suggest  than  the 
improvement  of  political  organization, 
but  while  that  cannot  be  neglected,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  party  or¬ 
ganization  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  party. 
Lord  Rosebery  recently  said,  ‘*  In  time 
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of  real  Liberal  enthusiasm,  the  very 
stones  of  the  street  breed  candidates, 
and  when  we  find  150  Tory  seats  un¬ 
contested  we  may  say,  ‘  that  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Den¬ 
mark.’  ”  There  is,  at  present,  not 
only  a  want  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  there 
is  no  very  definite  idea  of  a  line  of 
action  to  be  enthusiastic  about.  The 
real  want  is  not  so  much  party  organi¬ 
zation  as  political  and  civic  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  will  therefore  begin  with  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
social  question  is  essentially  econo¬ 
mic,  for  although  other  factors  con¬ 
tribute  in  determining  social  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  the  root  of  the  evil  ever  lies 
in  the  economic  system,  which  depends 
on  the  relations  of  land,  capital,  and 
labor.  Land  contains  the  who’e  of  the 
raw  materials  out  of  which  all  man¬ 
made  wealth  is  fashioned.  Capital  as 
at  present  employed  represents,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  tribute  rights  on  labor, 
which  enrich  the  fortunate  few  and  de¬ 
press  the  great  body  of  the  workers, 
while  under  present  conditions  labor  is 
not  only  divorced  from  land,  but  is  also 
unable  to  obtain  the  free  use  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Hence  arise  the  industrial  and 
economic  difficulties  which  are  the 
chief  problems  of  the  time. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Liberal  ideas 
on  the  land  question  did  not  go  beyond 
free  sale,  the  abolition  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  and  increased  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  land.  These  items,  indeed, 
still  represent  to  a  large  extent  the 
ideas  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  although  some  of  them,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  have  admitted  the 
necessity  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  We  cannot  at  present  discuss 
all  the  aspects  of  the  land  question,  or 
consider  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  for  dealing  with  it, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  by  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  of  the  future  that  no 
measures  will  be  adequate  which  do  not 
tend  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  their  lost  her¬ 
itage — namely,  the  economic  rent  of 
the  land.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  whole  land 
system  has  become  so  complicated,  and 
that  in  many  cases  the  nominal  owners 


are  not  the  real  owners,  that  any  sud¬ 
den  change  would  result  in  hardships 
which  would  to  a  large  extent  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages  to  be  derived. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  revolution,  it  must  be  through 
evolution,  so  that  the  changes  may  be 
brought  about  without  dislocation. 

In  the  same  manner  the  individual 
form  of  capital  must  be  changed  to  the 
social  or  collective,  and  the  seizure 
must  be  economic,  not  physical.  A 
glance  at  the  development  of  modern 
capitalism  shows  how  the  private  manu¬ 
facturer  or  capitalist  developed  into 
the  company,  how  that  extended 
through  the  action  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts,  and  how  in  recent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  amalgamate 
many  companies  into  huge  rings,  trusts, 
and  syndicates.  In  this  country  we 
have  a  few  of  such  organizations,  but 
if  we  wish  to  see  their  logical  extensions 
we  must  turu  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  all  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
powerful  syndicates,  which  control 
them  largely  to  their  own  advantage. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  shad¬ 
owing  curse  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  is  monopoly.  He  puts  his  hand 
upon  every  bushel  of  wheat,  upon  every 
sack  of  salt,  upon  every  ton  of  coal ; 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  feels  the  touch  of 
that  moneyed  despotism.”  And  yet, 
contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  in  this 
country,  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  being  undertaken  by  “  uni¬ 
versal  providers”  and  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  returns  of  the  last 
census  show  that  while  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  persons  is  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  vastly  increased  quantity  of 
goods,  a  larger  proportion  is  engaged 
in  distributing  them,  and  that  the 
labor  which  is  saved  in  agriculture  and 
manufacture  is  rapidly  flowing  into  the 
work  of  distribution.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  trade  which  is  not  overtaken 
by  the  large  concerns  is  now  struggled 
for  by  an  increasing  number  of  retail 
dealers  who  live  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  attempting  to  earn  a  pre¬ 
carious  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  degrade  the  economic  position  of 
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the  workera  who  produce  the  goods 
they  sell. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  :  How  are 
we  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  monopo¬ 
ly  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  extreme 
competition  on  the  other?  Long  ago 
Charles  Kingsley  pointed  out  that  “  it’s 
in  the  fates,  that  association  is  the  pure 
caseine,  and  must  be  eaten  by  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  if  the  world  is  to  save  its 
soul  alive.”  How  many  of  our  politi¬ 
cians  recognize  this  fact  ?  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  majority  are  content  to 
stumble  along  with  opportunist  meas¬ 
ures,  and  without  any  clear  idea  whither 
they  are  leading.  The  more  thought¬ 
ful  among  the  economists,  however, 
are  beginning  to  agree  with  Dr.  Ingram 
that  ”  it  is  indeed  certain  that  indus¬ 
trial  society  will  not  permanently  re¬ 
main  without  a  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  mere  conflict  of  pri¬ 
vate  interests  will  never  produce  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  of  labor.”  The 
first  principle  which  politicians  must 
recognize  is  the  necessity  for  all  their 
measures  being  directed  toward  a  more 
scientific  organization  of  society,  and 
the  problem  which  politicians  have  to 
place  before  themselves  is  not.  Given 
the  mass  of  the  workers  living  in  a 
state  of  economic  instability  and  un¬ 
certainty  ;  how  best  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  fortunate  few  ;  but 
rather,  taking  into  account  the  whole 
resources  of  the  nation,  how  are  they 
to  be  utilized  so  that  they  may  lead  to 
the  more  equable  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  thus  to  the  highest  social  welfare  ? 

The  workers  were  the  first  to  insist 
on  this  problem  being  looked  at,  and 
by  means  of  their  trades  unions  com¬ 
pelled  the  capitalists  to  grant  better 
terms.  These  unions  are  now  protect¬ 
ed  by  legislation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
politicians  to  see  how  far  they  can  be 
extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  an  improved  in¬ 
dustrial  organization.  They  must  go 
further,  however,  and  recognize  the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  association 
or  co-operation  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  done,  to  reduce  waste,  and 
to  cause  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
wealth.  On  the  Continent,  within  re¬ 
cent  years,  legislation  has  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  the  spread  of  co-operation  of 
various  forms  by  granting  the  different 


classes  of  workers  facilities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  capital,  for  the  purchase  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  for  assisting  in  the  disposal 
of  their  goods.  In  this  country,  vol¬ 
untary  co-operation  has  made  very  great 
progress,  but  it  would  advance  more 
rapidly  if  it  were  recognized  by  our 
legislature  as  a  necessity  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  industry.  The  town,  county, 
and  parish  councils  throughout  the 
country  are  gradually  perceiving  the 
part  which  they  might  take  in  the 
higher  forms  of  co-operation  necessary 
for  meeting  the  common  wants  of  the 
people,  and  now  provide  gas,  water, 
electric  light,  parks,  galleries  and  mu¬ 
seums,  tramways,  and  other  facilities 
which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
whole  community.  In  fact,  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  functions 
they  might  undertake  if  public  opinion 
were  convinced  that  they  could  carry 
them  on  with  advantage.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  Sir  John  Gorst 
said,  that  in  most  towns  and  still  more 
in  country  places,  the  local  authority 
was  very  little  alive  either  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  which  it  possessed,  or  to 
the  necessity  of  exercising  that  power 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  now,  with  parish  and 
district  councils  and  county  authori¬ 
ties,  the  people  had  the  responsibility 
of  local  government,  and  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  as  much  the  creature  of 
the  people  as  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  people  therefore  had  no 
excuse  if  they  did  not  let  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  their  local  affairs  know  that  all  the 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  upon  local  authorities 
ought  to  be  used,  and  must  be  used,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  whom  y  they 
governed.  This,  coming  from  a  Con¬ 
servative  politician,  should  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  weak-kneed  Liberals  to 
take  a  wider  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
local  government  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  social  welfare  of  the  people. 

Even  Lord  Salisbury,  some  time  ago, 
admitted  that  Parliament  existed  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  measures 
for  improving  the  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  and  no  doubt  its  influence 
in  these  matters  might  be  very  much 
increased.  In  connection  with  the 
central  Government  there  are  many 
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forms  of  association  or  co-operation, 
and  the  questions  for  politicians  to 
consider  are,  How  far  can  they  be  ex¬ 
tended  ?  and,  How  far  should  such 
undertakings  be  left  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  voluntary  associations  ?  The 
army  and  navy,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  education,  the  post  office 
and  the  telegraphs,  are  all  examples  of 
national  co-operation.  Our  statesmen 
ought  seriously  to  consider  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  railways,  and  the  munici¬ 
palization  of  credit,  banking,  and  in¬ 
surance,  the  profits  from  all  of  which 
go  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  individuals. 
They  ought  further  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
on  objects  which  do  not  add  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community,  as,  for  instance, 
the  army  and  navy.  The  competition 
which  is  going  on  among  nations  in  the 
matter  of  armaments  threatens  to  in¬ 
volve  them  all  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
which  will  put  a  stop  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  the  realization  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  workers. 

During  the  past  hundred  years  or 
more  we  have  developed  immensely  our 
material  resources,  but  too  often  in  a 
spendthrift  fashion.  We  have  flattered 
ourselves  on  our  great  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity,  but  have  not 
considered  the  national  welfare  in  the 
future.  We  have,  chiefly  in  order  that 
the  existing  system  of  trade  might  be 
firmly  established,  piled  up  an  immense 
National  Debt,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  dissipated  some  of  our  most  valu¬ 
able  assets.  In  his  Budget  speech  of 
18GG,  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  more  determined 
effort  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  results  of  the 
failure  of  our  supply  of  coal  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  country.  He 
said  that  “  the  upshot  will  be  that  the 
tcharge  of  the  National  Debt,  which  is 
now  borne  in  full  on  property,  profits 
and  rents,  and  in  a  very  liberal  propor¬ 
tion  by  the  latter,  will  remain  as  a  per¬ 
manent  mortgage  in  its  full  force,  on 
the  lands,  houses,  and  works  of  the 
country.”  Even  at  present  it  ought  to 
be  more  clearly  recognized  than  it  is, 
that  the  interest  on  the  Debt  is  ulti¬ 
mately  a  mortgage  on  labor,  and  that. 


like  all  other  mortgages,  it  ought  to  be 
liquidated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the 
programme  of  our  politicians. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  would 
necessarily  be  revised  in  carrying  out 
any  system  of  land  reform  ;  but  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  during  the 
transition  period,  careful  attention 
would  require  to  be  given  to  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  taxation,  imperial,  national, 
and  local.  The  guiding  principle 
should  be  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
should  fall  on  unearned  incomes  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  simply  so  many  im¬ 
posts  on  labor.  The  methods  which  < 
were  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
last  Budget  must  necessarily  be  extend¬ 
ed,  and  all  property  held  subject  to  the 
common  good.  The  problem  is.  How 
far,  and  at  what  rate,  can  those  princi¬ 
ples  be  applied  with  safety  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  ?  Local  debts  should  also  be 
liquidated  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund  or  otherwise, 
so  that  the  economic  effects  of  the 
works  which  they  represent  may  be 
fully  shared  by  the  whole  community, 
and  not  simply  by  a  fortunate  few  who 
have  money  invested  in  them. 

The  first  item  in  the  programme  of 
labor  should  be  the  improvement  of  the 
laborers.  The  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
said  :  “  We  have  a  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
four-footed  commonwealth  sustains  no 
detriment ;  why  should  there  not  be  a 
Minister  of  Hominiculture,  charged 
with  the  development  of  the  national 
resources  in  respect  of  that  not  alto¬ 
gether  valueless  product,  man?  The 
‘  perfectibility  ’  of  the  human  race  de¬ 
pends  much  more  on  physical  than  on 
mental  culture  ;  for  intellect,  energy 
of  will,  and  strength  of  moral  fibre  are 
largely  dependent  on  sound  bodily 
health.”  This  opens  up  many  ques¬ 
tions  of  supreme  importance  on  which 
our  legislators  scarcely  ever  touch.  A' 
more  rational  system  of  education  and  ► 
more  systematic  attention  to  public 
health  would^no  doubt  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  communit}',  but  there  are 
many  difficult  questions  connected  with 
population  which  require  very  serious 
and  special  consideration.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
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about  some  of  them,  there  can  be  none 
^.^as  to  the  necessity  for  the  sterilization 
of  the  un6t,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
propagation  of  the  diseased,  the  men¬ 
tally  weak,  and  the  vicious.  Instead 
'  of  continuing  the  process  of  building 
y  homes  for  imbeciles,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  prisons,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  evils  which 
render  them  necessary.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  health  of  the  women,  the  future 
mothers  of  the  race,  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  and  that  the  children  should 
be  well  developed  physically  before 
being  set  to  work.  The  school  age 
should  at  once  be  raised  to  fourteen, 
and  before  long  it  should  be  sixteen, 
which  would  allow  a  fair  time  both  for 
intellectual  and  physical  training. 

The  demands  of  labor  are  being  made 
known  in  a  more  or  less  articulate  and 
coherent  form.  The  working-classes 
are  beginning  to  recognize  their  power 
and  to  expect  that  they  should  receive 
a  larger  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  ex¬ 
travagance  if  they  ask  that  they  should 
obtain  sufficient  reward  for  their  work 
to  enable  them  with  prudence  and 
economy  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  that  without  requir¬ 
ing  their  wives  to  take  any  part  in  fac¬ 
tory  or  other  similar  work,  and  to  make 
provision,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  their  decent  support  after  their 
laboring  powers  have  failed  ;  that  they 
should  have  healthy  and  convenient 
houses  and  workshops,  and  that  they 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible 
from  injury  when  following  their  occu¬ 
pations  ;  and  that  their  hours  of  labor 
should  not  be  so  long  as  to  injure  their 
health  and  prevent  them  from  enjoying 
a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure,  and 
that  proper  facilities  be  given  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure,  either  in 
their  own  homes  or  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  public  institutions.  They 
are  beginning  to  expect  that  the  work 
they  do  shall  be  really  worth  the  doing, 
and  to  believe  that  life  was  not  given 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
manufactured  goods  and  realizing 
prodts,  but  rather  for  living  the  lives 
of  healthy  and  happy  rational  beings. 
These  demands  open  up  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  now  being  very  much 
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discussed,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  our  politicians 
that  the  attempts  at  solution  are,  at 
least,  on  right  lines.  Moreover,  labor 
problems  cannot  be  taken  in  Britain 
alone,  they  must  be  considered  in  their 
relations  to  the  conditions  in  other 
countries ;  and  thus  politicians  are 
compelled  to  study  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  policy  which  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Government.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  so  many  important  problems 
should  not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  pri¬ 
vate  members  or  to  haphazard  agita¬ 
tion,  but  should  be  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
Labor,  who  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
concentrate  public  opinion  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  and  thus  hasten  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  industry  in  a  rational  man¬ 
ner. 

A.S  Sir  John  Gorst  recently  pointed 
out,  in  a  speech  in  Glasgow,  the  vari¬ 
ous  local  authorities  have  now  suffi¬ 
cient  powers  to  enable  them  to  become 
very  efficient  instruments  of  social  re¬ 
form,  if  they  only  exercise  them  in  a 
rational  manner.  They  might  insist 
on  good  sanitary  conditions  both  in 
houses  and  workshops,  and  provide 
many  of  the  means  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  On  the  drink  problem 
they  still  require  additional  powers  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  adopted  in  this  respect  de¬ 
serve  very  careful  attention  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  is  done  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
drink  problem  is  to  be  found  in  im¬ 
proved  education  and  better  social  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  raises  the  large  and  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  of  education  and  religion,  into 
which,  however,  our  present  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter.  It  ought  to  be 
specially  noted  that  our  politicians  sel¬ 
dom  recognize  the  distinction  between 
education  and  mere  instruction,  or  be¬ 
tween  religion  and.  the  organization 
connected  with  the  churches.  Real 
education  and  true  religion  would  show 
the  necessity  for  a  programme  of  social 
measures  such  as  we  have  indicated 
being  carried  out  in  a  rational  and  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  Of  course  no  practi¬ 
cal  politicians  would  propose  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  all  the  measures  in  one 
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or  two  sessions  of  Parliament.  They 
would  select  the  most  important  to 
begin  with,  and  the  others  would  be 
kept  in  view.  Every  step  would  be 
directed  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the 
ideas  involved.  In  short,  legislation 
must  become  the  conscious  effort  of 
the  people  in  determining  the  destiny 
of  the  nation. 

Having  decided  on  a  rational  line  of 
policy,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  the 
means  which  are  best  adapted  for 
carrying  it  out,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
most  efficient  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  This,  meantime,  we  can  only 
indicate  in  the  briefest  outline.  Hith¬ 
erto,  the  subject  has  generally  been 
looked  at  from  a  wrong  point  of  view, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
sphere  of  Government,  legislation  has 
generally  gone  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  a  more  rational 
method  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and 
local  government  has  been  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  although,  in  many  respects,  the 
powers  of  the  various  bodies  are  very 
defective.  The  parish  councils  should 
deal  with  all  the  affairs  which  are  strict¬ 
ly  parochial,  the  town  and  county  coun¬ 
cils  with  those  which  concern  their  own 
areas,  while  a  group  of  counties,  or  all 
the  counties  of  a  nation,  should  have 
a  council  which  determined  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  were  common  to  the  area 
represented.  Above  all  should  be  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  should 
contain  representatives  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  which  would 
act  as  a  ffnal  court  of  appeal  when  any 
difference  arose  between  the  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  method  of  representation 
in  the  parish  town,  county,  and  na¬ 
tional  councils  should  be  by  manhood 
suffrage,  and  thus  get  rid  of  all  the  in¬ 


justice  and  inequalities  of  the  lodger 
vote.  The  measure  of  women  suffrage 
should,  at  least,  be  as  great  as  that  at 
present  under  the  Parish  Councils  Act. 
A  more  equable  distribution  of  areas, 
or  some  system  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  is  necessary  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  more  representative 
of  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country.  As  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  its  present  constitution  is  an 
anachronism  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
much  longer.  The  various  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  must,  in  short,  be  made 
more  truly  representative,  so  that  they 
may  aid  in  the  development  of  what 
may  be  called  a  sociocracy,  or  the 
movement  for  guiding  and  regulating 
social  phenomena. 

The  process  for  improving  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  legislation  should  proceed  at 
the  same  time  as  that  for  bettering  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions,  and  both 
by  the  method  of  evolution,  and  not 
that  of  revolution.  They  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  healthy  and  intelligent 
public  opinion,  formed  by  citizens 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  become 
conscious  helpers  in  the  evolution  of  a 
nobler  form  of  society  than  that  of 
which  they  are  at  present  a  part.  The 
members  of  the  Progressive  party  of 
the  future  will  carefully  study  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  endeavor  to  under¬ 
stand  their  tendencies,  and  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  of  politics  they  will  aim,  not  only 
at  producing  the  maximum  amount  of 
wealth,  but  the  maximum  realization 
of  human  welfare.  Their  ideal  will, 
as  I  have  stated,  be  the  attainment  of 
a  human  life  for  every  human  being, 
and  their  efforts  will  ultimately  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  Individualism 
and  Socialism. —  Westminster  Review. 


WILLIAM 

BY  ALFRED 

The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Blake’s  illustrations  to  Dante’s 
“  Divina  Commedia,”  followed  by  his 
designs  to  the  book  of  Job,  has  once 
more  called  attention  to  the  works  of 
this  strange  and  inexplicable  genius. 


BLAKE. 

T.  STORY. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixty-seven  years  since 
he  died  and  found  obscure  burial  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  and  though  his  fame 
has  been  gradually  extending  from  that 
time  till  the  present,  the  world  is  still 
undecided  as  to  his  rightful  place  in 
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the  realm  of  art  and  letters — the  mes¬ 
sage  he  had  to  deliver  to  the  world. 

William  Blake  died  in  August,  1827, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  having  been 
born  in  1757,  amid  the  gloom  of  a 
London  November.  Little  is  known 
of  bis  parents.  The  father  was  a  fair¬ 
ly  well  to  do  hosier,  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square 
(at  that  time  a  not  unfashionable  neigh¬ 
borhood),  who  gave  his  son  such  edu¬ 
cational  accomplishments  as  were  then 
deemed  sudicient  for  a  tradesman’s 
son — that  is,  a  little  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  youth  was  altogether  unlike  the 
commun  run  of  boys  ;  he  went  about 
seeing  visions,  and  he  used  to  wander 
away  from  the  Golden  Square  district, 
over  Westminster  Bridge,  and  so  to  the 
pleasant  rural  fields  of  Surrey,  beyond 
Camberwell  and  Dulwich,  even  at  times 
as  far  as  Croydon  and  the  delightful 
Walton-on-Thames. 

It  was  on  Peckham  Rye,  near  to 
Dulwich,  that  the  future  mystic  saw 
his  first  vision.  He  was  standing  look¬ 
ing  up  into  a  tree,  when  suddenly  it 
became  as  it  wore  filled  with  angels, 
“  bright  angelic  wings  bespangling 
every  bough  with  stars,”  says  Gilchrist. 
The  boy-seer  narrates  his  experience 
when  he  gets  home,  and  narrowly  es¬ 
capes  a  beating  from  his  austere,  truth- 
loving  father.  But  the  mother — possi¬ 
bly  with  experience  of  these  things  her¬ 
self,  certainly  with  clearer  perception 
of  the  boy’s  nature — interposes  and 
spares  him.  On  another  occasion  he 
beholds  angelic  figures  moving  among 
the  mowers — still  in  these  Surrey  fields. 

Once  he  astonishes  his  people  by  con¬ 
trasting  a  dream-city,  whose  houses  were 
of  gold,  its  pavements  of  silver,  and  its 
gate  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
with  the  vaunted  splendors  of  some 
foreign  place. 

From  an  early  age  Blake  began  to 
use  the  pencil,  making  rude  sketches 
of  man  and  beast,  and  of  all  such 
things  as  attracted  his  attention.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  allowed  to  attend 
a  drawing  school  in  the  Strand,  where 
he  learned  to  copy  plaster-casts  after 
the  antique.  He  continued  to  receive 
such  instruction  as  could  be  obtained 
at  this  Art  Academy,  filling  it  out  by 
drawing  from  casts  and  copying  prints 
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at  home,  until  1771,  when,  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
James  Basire,  the  engraver  of  Great 
Queen  Street. 

Before  he  took  his  place  in  Basire’s 
shop,  there  had  been  some  negotiations 
with  Ryland,  a  man  of  higher  standing 
in  his  profession  than  Basire.  Noth¬ 
ing  came  of  them,  however  ;  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  youth  that,  as  he 
and  his  father  were  leaving  Ryland’s 
studio  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  ‘‘  Fa¬ 
ther,  I  do  not  like  the  man’s  face  ;  it 
looks  as  if  he  will  live  to  be  hanged.” 
Twelve  years  afterward  this  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  prophecy  ;  Rvland  suffer- 
ing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for 
forgery. 

Long  afterward,  one  of  his  disciples 
described  Blake  as  a  “  new  kind  of 
man.”  The  boy,  father  of  the  man, 
was  clearly  of  a  “  new  kind”  also. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  he  began  to 
write  poetry,  and  we  possess  one  poem, 
known  to  have  been  written  before  he 
was  fourteen,  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  parallel  among  the  products  of 
youthful  poets  : — 

'*  How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 

And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide  ! 

“  He  show’d  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair. 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

“  With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

“  He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me  ; 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty.” 

Blake  appears  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  his  relations  with  his  master, 
who  was  a  kindly  disposed  and  gener¬ 
ous-hearted  man.  But  after  two  years 
other  apprentices  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  bickerings  followed.  This,  for 
peace  sake,  led  to  the  young  poet-artist 
being  sent  into  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  various  old  churches  in  and 
near  London,  to  make  drawings  from 
the  monuments  and  buildings  for 
Gough,  the  antiquary.  For  several 
years  this  was  his  chief  summer  em- 
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ployment,  his  drawings  being  engraved 
during  the  winter  months.  It  speaks 
much  for  Blake’s  industry  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  that  he  gave  thorough 
satisfaction  to  his  master  in  an  employ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  necessarily  left 
almost  entirely  uncontrolled. 

The  significance  of  these  years  of  soli¬ 
tary  toil  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  espe¬ 
cially  in  respect  to  his  art,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  They  kindled  a  fer¬ 
vent  love  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  which 
remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and 
doubtless  also  fostered  “  the  romantic 
turn  of  his  imagination,”  as  well  as  hia 
“  natural  affinities  for  the  spiritual  in 
art.”  Who,  with  an  imaginative  cast 
of  thought  and  a  religiously  emotional 
nature,  could  have  come  out  of  such  an 
ordeal — days,  weeks,  and  months  spent 
in  the  solitary  contemplation  of  the 
emblems  of  man's  mortality,  and  of  the 
symbols  of  his  eternal  yearnings  and 
hopes — without  having  his  mind,  his 
whole  being,  indeed,  steeped  and  dyed 
in  the  things  it  worked  in  ? 

It  may  be  that  an  unnatural  strain 
was  thus  given  to  a  mind  already  quite 
enough  inclined  to  the  visionary  side 
of  things,  and  that  a  genius  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  normal  in 
its  development  became — I  will  not  say 
touched  with  insanity,  but  slightly 
warped,  and,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
the  phrase,  thrown  out  of  focus.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  impressions  which 
were  entirely  subjective  in  their  origin 
became  in  hia  distorted  lens  purely  ob¬ 
jective,  as  when  he  had  his  vision  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Blake’s  best  and  most  original  work 
up  to  this  time  was  undoubtedly  liter¬ 
ary.  In  1783  appeared  a  thin  octavo 
volume  of  ”  Poetical  Sketches,”  print¬ 
ed  by  the  help  of  friends,  in  which,  for 
their  time,  there  are  some  surprising 
things ;  such  as  the  ”  Mad  Song,” 
quoted  by  Southey  in  his  ‘‘  Doctor,” 
and  the  ‘‘  Address  to  the  Muses.”  In 
respect  to  these  utterances,  he  was  be¬ 
fore  Cowper,  before  Burns,  before 
Wordsworth,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  voice  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit  in  poetry  ;  but  while  these 
had  a  world-wide  influence,  Blake’s 
genius  was  destined  to  remain  obscure 
and  unappreciated. 

When  out  of  his  apprenticeship  Blake 
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was  employed  by  the  booksellers  to  en¬ 
grave  illustrations  for  various  works 
from  the  designs  of  others.  He  worked 
in  this  way  after  Stothard  and  Flax- 
man,  with  both  of  whom  he  became 
very  intimate.  His  friendship  with 
Stothard  afterward  became  overcloud¬ 
ed  ;  but  Flaxman  remained  his  good 
and  faithful  friend  to  the  last.  An¬ 
other  artist  with  whom  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  at  this  time  was  Fuseli,  after¬ 
ward  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1780,  Blake  exhibited  his  first  work 
in  the  Academy.  It  was  the  “  Death 
of  Earl  Goodwin,”  of  which  nothing  is 
known  but  the  name. 

Two  years  later  (1782)  the  poet-art¬ 
ist  was  married  to  Catherine  Boucher, 
a  woman  four  years  his  junior,  and  so 
illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  write  her 
own  name.  But,  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  she  appears  to  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  in  all  the  qualities  that 
tended  to  fit  her  for  companionship 
with  a  man  who  was  not  only  extreme¬ 
ly  unworldly,  but  self-willed  and  even 
dogmatic  to  the  last  degree.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  misunder¬ 
standings  during  the  first  years  of  their 
marriage,  she  was  ever  in  fullest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  aims  and  work  ;  indeed, 
she  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  his 
habits  of  life  and  thought  so  complete¬ 
ly  as  to  become  truly  a  second  self,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sharing  what  people 
have  been  ready  to  set  down  as  his 
madness.  Linnell,  who  knew  Blake 
as  well  as  any  one,  says  that  he  never 
perceived  any  trace  of  insanity  in  the 
man  ;  but,  then,  insanity,  so  called,  is 
a  very  illusive  quality,  apparent  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow,  according  as  it  affects 
this  or  that  faculty  of  the  mind  or  this 
or  that  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the 
part  affected  is  brought  into  exercise. 

On  his  marriage  Blake  rented  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields  ; 
then  in  Broad  Street,  where  for  a  time 
ho  carried  on  business  in  partnership 
with  a  former  fellow-apprentice  named 
Parker  as  printseller.  In  1787  he  ex¬ 
changed  the  latter  abode  for  one  in 
near-lying  Poland  Street,  where  he 
continued  to  live  for  five  years. 

It  was  during  the  period  8|)ont  in 
Broad  Street  that  the  poet-artist’s  most 
characteristic  work  was  commenced. 
By  the  end  of  1788  the  ”  Songs  of  In- 
21 
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nocence,”  the  first  portion  of  the  poems 
by  which  he  forever  takes  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  our  most  original  poets, 
were  completed,  and  the  illustrative 
designs  in  color  with  which  he  twined 
them,  as  it  were,  into  a  garland  of 
triple  loveliness  were  executed.  But 
the  question  of  how  to  bring  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public  now  presented  itself. 
Characteristically  enough,  the  solution 
came  by  the  channel  which  seemed  to 
be  ever  open  to  him.  His  brother  Rob¬ 
ert  had  died  some  little  time  before, 
and  now,  after  pondering  for  months 
on  his  cherished  object,  the  spirit  of 
his  brother  appeared  to  him  and  point¬ 
ed  out  a  way  in  which  a  facsimile  of 
song  and  design  could  be  produced. 

The  method  consisted  of  a  species  of 
engraving  in  relief  both  words  aud  de¬ 
signs.  The  verse  was  written  and  the 
designs  outlined  on  the  copper  by  means 
of  the  stopping-out  varnish  of  the  en¬ 
gravers.  Then  the  “  lights”  were  eaten 
away  by  means  of  a  mordant — aquafor¬ 
tis,  in  all  probability — the  result  being 
a  plate  with  raised  letters  and  design, 
as  in  stereotype.  From  these  plates  he 
produced  the  ground  tint  of  his  de¬ 
signs  and  the  letterpress  of  the  poems  ; 
the  latter  generally  in  red,  the  former 
variously  in  yellow,  brown,  blue,  as  the 
drawing  required.  The  page  was  then 
finished,  in  imitation  of  the  original 
drawing,  by  hand.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  work  of  printing  and  coloring 
by  Mrs.  Blake,  who  also  bound  the 
pages  together  in  boards.  Otherwise 
everything  was  done  by  the  poet  him¬ 
self,  even  to  the  grinding  of  his  colors. 
Never  before,  or  since,  perhaps,  has 
book  been  produced  so  completely  by 
the  one  hand. 

The  number  of  engraved  plates  in 
the  “  Songs  of  Innocence”  is  twenty- 
seven.  They  form  a  small  octavo  vol¬ 
ume,  which  IS  very  rarely  come  across  ; 
bound  up  with  the  “  Songs  of  Experi¬ 
ence,”  they  are  more  common. 

The  charm  of  these  “  Songs  of  Inno¬ 
cence”  lies  in  their  childlike  simplicity. 
Coming  upon  them  for  the  first  time  is 
like  chancing  upon  a  scene  of  simple 
rural  beauty  wherein  children  roam  at 
play  and  call  angels  their  parents.  In 
their  pictorial  setting  we  get  Blake’s 
art  for  the  first  time  in  its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  style. 
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Five  years  later  (1794)  appeared  the 
complementary  volume,  the  “  Songs  of 
Experience.”  But  while  these  possess 
much  of,  if  not  all,  the  charms  of  the 
‘‘Songs  of  Innocence,”  one  sees  at  a 
glance  that  anew  spirit  pervades  them, 
and  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  innocence. 
Doubt  aud  tribulation  have  supervened, 
and  with  them  has  arisen  deeper  in¬ 
sight  and  a  wider  vision.  Among  the 
best  of  the  collection  are  the  ‘‘  Nurse’s 
Song,”  “  The  Angel,”  ‘‘  The  Tiger,” 
and  ‘‘  Holy  Thursday,”  the  latter  in 
strange  contrast  to  one  with  the  same 
title  in  the  ‘‘  Songs  of  Innocence.” 

‘‘  The  Tiger,”  beginning — 

“  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry?” 

was  a  great  favorite  with  Charles  Lamb, 
as  it  has  been  with  many  since. 

If  Blake’s  poetical  gift  to  the  world 
consisted  of  the  ‘‘  Songs  of  Innocence” 
and  ‘‘  Experience”  alone  the  final 
judgment  upon  his  work  in  this  respect 
would  not  be  hard  to  reach.  But  the 
larger  portion,  the  so-called  ‘‘  Pro¬ 
phetic  Books,”  constitute  the  real  ditfi- 
culty  in  estimating  his  genius. 

Their  production  ranges  over  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  first  of  them,  the 
‘‘  Book  of  Thel,”  appeared  the  same 
year  as  the  ‘‘  Songs  of  Innocence,”  and 
was  produced  in  the  same  way.  Even 
this,  the  simplest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensible  of  the  Prophetic  Books,  is  not 
a  poem  for  all.  It  is  a  piece  of  pure 
allegory,  and  very  mystical.  ‘‘  Thel,” 
youngest  of  “  the  daughters  of  the 
Seraphim,”  by  whom  is  probably  meant 
humanity,  is  afflicted  with  the  thought 
of  the  transiency  of  life,  and  com¬ 
plains.  Then  to  her  come  first  a  lily 
of  the  valley,  then  a  cloud,  then  other 
abstractions,  to  teach  her  the  beauty 
of  serviceableness  and  love.  Her  com¬ 
plaint  is  very  sweetly  expressed  : — 

“  Ah  !  gentle  may  I  lay  me  down  and  gentle 
rest  my  bead. 

And  gentle  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  gen¬ 
tle  hear  the  voice 

Of  Him  that  walketh  in  the  garden  in  the 
evening  time !” 

The  ‘‘  Book  of  Thel”  was  followed 
in  1790  by  the  ‘‘  Marriage  of  Heaven 
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and  Hell,”  a  work  much  more  mystical 
than  the  former.  Like  the  preceding 
books  it  is  engraved  and  illustrated  in 
color.  It  is  a  daring  attempt  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  to 
“  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  Blake’s  “  pro¬ 
phetic”  works,  it  is  impossible  to  an¬ 
alyze  it.  One  can  trace  no  coherent 
system  of  philosophy  in  it,  nor  even  a 
consistent  line  of  thought.  It  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  poem,  being  in 
prose,  with  the  exception  of  an  “  argu¬ 
ment”  in  unrhymed  verse.  The  wild 
utterances  of  the  text  areas  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  magnificence  of 
design  and  color  in  which  they  are  set. 
In  both  text  and  design  the  evidences 
of  a  powerful  and  daring  imagination 
are  astonishing  ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
former,  imagination  is  unguided  by 
reason. 

In  1791  Blake  for  the  first  time  found 
a  publisher.  This  was  the  bookseller 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
who  brought  out  for  him  a  thin  unillus¬ 
trated  quarto,  entitled  “  The  French 
Revolution,  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books.” 
It  was  announced  to  appear  in  seven 
parts,  at  a  shilling  each  ;  but  the  first 
part  did  not  go  off,  and  it  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second.  Like  the  privately 
printed  ”  Poetical  Sketches,”  and  the 
‘‘Songs  of  Innocence”  and  ‘‘  Experi¬ 
ence,”  and  the  other  privately  engraved 
poetical  books,  it  was  still-born,  proba¬ 
bly  not  so  many  copies  selling  as  Blake 
sold  of  his  engraved  works  to  friends. 

Following  quickly  upon  this  work 
came  (in  1793)  ‘‘The  Gates  of  Para¬ 
dise,”  ‘‘  The  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion,”  and  “  America,  a  Proph¬ 
ecy.”  The  latter  is  a  folio  of  twenty 
pages  of  the  wildest  and  most  discon¬ 
nected  and  even  discordant  imagina¬ 
tions,  Ossian-like  in  their  shadowy 
forms  and  misty  abstractions. 

The  years  1793,  1794,  and  1795  were 
very  productive  ones.  In  the  former 
the  poet  published  a  sequel  to  his 
‘‘  America,”  entitled  “  Europe,  a  Proph¬ 
ecy,”  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
having  for  frontispiece  his  wonderful 
design  of  “  The  Ancient  of  Days,” 
as  shadowed  forth  in  Proverbs  viii.  27  : 
‘‘  When  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  again  as  described 
in  ‘‘  Paradise  Lost”  : — 


“  And  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God’s  eternal  store,  to  oircnmsoribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things. 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn’d 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 
And  said,  ‘  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy 
bounds —  • 

This  bo  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !  ’  ” 

The  design  shows  us  a  giant  figure  in 
an  orb  of  light  surrounded  by  dark 
clouds,  stooping  down,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  pair  of  compasses,  to  describe  the 
world’s  destined  round. 

It  is  these  quaint,  beautiful,  or  mag¬ 
nificent  creations  of  his  pencil  that 
often  redeem  these  books  from  almost 
utter  worthlessness. 

We  are  told  that  Blake  was  inspired 
with  the  splendid  grandeur  of  this  fig¬ 
ure,  ”  The  Ancient  of  Days,”  by  th^e 
vision  which  he  declared  hovered  over 
his  head  at  the  top  of  his  staircase  (in 
Hercules  Buildings)  ;  and  he  used  to 
say  that  it  made  a  more  powerful  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind  than  all  he  had 
ever  been  visited  by. 

The  same  year  (1794)  saw  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  another  ‘‘  prophetic”  book, 
”  Urizen.”  Like  its  predecessors  it  is 
formless  and  incomprehensible.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mere  piling  up  of  images 
of  terror  and  unrelieved  gloom  ;  and 
the  design  is  like  the  text  in  its  heap¬ 
ing  up  of  horror  on  horror.  “  Urizen” 
was  followed  in  1795  by  “  The  Song  of 
Los”  and  “  Ahania.”  The  latter  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  remainder  of  the  series  in 
being  almost  wholly  unadorned. 

While  he  was  producing  these  works 
Blake  was  not  otherwise  idle.  Not  to 
mention  other  work,  he  executed  two 
prints,  in  which  the  figures  are  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  any  other  engrav¬ 
ing  by  him.  One  is  entitled  ‘‘  Eze¬ 
kiel,”  and  bears  the  words,  “  Take  away 
from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes” 
(Ezekiel  xxiv.  17).  The  subject  of  the 
other  is  from  the  book  of  Job  :  ‘‘  What 
is  man  that  Thou  shouldst  try  him 
every  moment  ?”  This  design  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest,  because  it  gives  us 
Blake’s  first  ideas  upon  a  theme  which, 
many  years  later,  he  was  to  develop  in 
a  series  of  designs,  namely,  his  ‘‘In¬ 
ventions  to  the  Book  of  Job,”  which 
constitute,  perhaps,  his, most  enduring 
title  to  fame,  certainly  as  regards  his 
art. 
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In  1795-96  came  hie  illustrations  for 
a  new  quarto  edition  of  a  translation  of 
Barger’s  “  Lenore,”  and  in  1797  ap¬ 
peared  the  6rst  (and  only)  part  of 
Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts,”  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  forty-three  designs  by  him.  These 
are  among  his  finest  works,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  design  and  engraving.  But, 
from  their  depth  and  grandeur,  as  well 
as  for  the  simple  breadth  and  beauty  of 
the  line  with  which  they  were  engraved, 
they  were  not  popular.  Indeed,  they 
are  too  pregnant  with  allegory,  and  too 
full  of  subtle  meanings  beyond  the  let¬ 
ter  of  his  text,  to  be  grasped  at  once  by 
the  ordinary  mind,  and  seem  to  need  a 
further  text  to  elucidate  them. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  sketch  to 
make  note  of  all  the  works  of  so  pro¬ 
lific  a  genius  ;  but  mention  should  not 
be  altogether  omitted  of  a  work  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  him  in  the  Academy  in  1799,  en¬ 
titled  ”  The  Last  Supper,”  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me.” 

In  September  an  important  change 
took  place  in  Blake’s  way  of  life.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  poet  Ilayley,  he 
exchanged  his  residence  in  grimy  Lam¬ 
beth  for  one  in  the  pleasant  seaside  vil¬ 
lage  of  Felpham,  in  Sussex.  Hayley 
had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  his 
friend  Oowper,  who  had  died  in  the 
preceding  April,  and  Blake  was  engaged 
to  engrave  the  illustrations  for  the 
work.  In  order  to  be  near  his  patron, 
the  artist  took  a  small  cottage  in  Felp¬ 
ham,  where  the  “  Hermit  of  Eartham,” 
as  Hayley  loved  to  style  himself,  after 
his  patrimonial  estate,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  had  built  himself  a  marine  villa  ; 
and  for  the  better  part  of  four  years 
the  two  worked  together  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Life,  Blake  at  the  same  time 
designing  and  engraving  illustrations 
for  a  book  of  ballads  by  his  brother 
poet.  He  also  used  his  pencil  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  ways,  adorning  Hayley’s  li¬ 
brary  with  portraits  of  the  poets,  and 
painting  miniatures,  though  on  the 
whole  the  time  at  Felpham  was  not  a 
productive  one  artistically.  But  on  his 
return  to  Loudon  he  took  back  with 
him  two  astonishing  poems,  of  the 
”  prophetic”  kind,  which  he  had  been 
evolving  out  of  his  capacious  imagina¬ 
tion  during  his  residence  there,  name¬ 
ly,  the  ”  Jerusalem,  the  Emanation  of 
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the  Giant  Albion,”  and  ”  Milton,  a 
Poem  in  Two  Books.  ” 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Felpham,  and 
for  some  time  after,  Blake  was  very 
happy,  and  had  very  pleasurable  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  sort  of  life  he  was  going 
to  lead  there.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Flaxman,  by  whom  he  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  Hayley,  he  says — 

“  Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  spiritual  than  London.  Heaven 
opens  here  on  all  sides  her  golden  gates  ;  her 
windows  are  not  obstructed  by  vapors  ;  voices 
of  celestial  inhabitants  are  more  distinctly 
heard  and  their  forms  more  distinctly  seen  ; 
and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their 
houses.” 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter  he 
writes — 

And  now  begins  a  new  life,  because  an¬ 
other  covering  of  earth  is  shaken  off.  I  am 
more  famed  in  heaven  for  my  works  than  I 
could  well  conceive.  In  my  brain  are  studies 
and  chambers  filled  with  books  and  pictures 
of  old,  which  I  wrote  and  printed  in  ages  of 
eternity  before  my  mortal  life  ;  and  these 
works  are  the  delight  and  study  of  archangels. 
Why,  then,  should  I  be  anxious  about  the 
riches  or  fame  of  mortality  ?  The  Lord  our 
Father  will  do  for  us  and  with  us,  according 
to  His  Divine  will,  for  our  good.” 

In  another  letter  we  find  him  say¬ 
ing— 

”  One  thing  of  real  consequence  I  have  ac¬ 
complished  by  coming  into  the  country,  which 
is  to  me  consolation  enough— namely,  I  have 
recollected  all  my  scattered  thoughts  on  art, 
and  resumed  my  primitive  and  original  ways 
of  execution  in  both  painting  and  engraving, 
which,  in  the  confusion  of  London,  I  had  very 
much  lost  and  obliterated  from  my  mind.” 

But  things  did  not  goon  so  smoothly 
as  he  had  anticipated.  Causes  of  irii- 
tation  between  him  and  the  “  Hermit 
of  Eartham”  occurred,  and  Blake  took 
occasion  in  writing  to  his  friend  Butts 
to  speak  of  Hayley’s  ”  affected  lofti¬ 
ness”  and  ‘‘affected  contempt.”  The 
fact  is  he  chafed  under  the  poet’s  patron¬ 
age,  while  no  doubt  the  author  of  ‘‘  The 
Triumph  of  Temper”  found  himself 
irritated  by  the  airs  of  a  brother  poet 
who  pretended  to  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  messengers  from  heaven,  daily 
and  nightly. 

We  know  from  a  letter  of  Blake’s 
dated  July  6th,  1803,  that  a  ‘‘  scene” 
had  taken  place  between  them— one  of 
thoee  mental  thunderstorms  which  gen¬ 
erally  tend  to  clear  the  atmosphere  be- 
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tween  men.  But  there  was  still  some 
irritation  remaining,  when  an  event  oc¬ 
curred  which  perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  caused  the  poet-artist  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  returning  to  town  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  was  a  charge  of  sedition 
brought  against  him  by  a  private  of  the 
Ist  Royal  Dragoons,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  squabble.  When  he  appeared  to 
answer  the  charge  at  Chichester,  Hay- 
ley  proved  himself  to  be  his  generous 
friend,  as  Blake  afterward  handsomely 
acknowledged.  The  charge  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Blake  was  acquitted  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  auditors  in  the  court ; 
but  he  soon  began  to  perceive  that 
“  the  visions  were  angry  with  me,”  and 
early  in  1804  he  was  back  in  London. 

Establishing  himself  at  No.  17,  South 
Moulton  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Blake 
was  soon  at  work  again  in  his  old 
groove.  Here  were  issued  the  “  Jeru¬ 
salem”  and  “  Milton.”  The  ”  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  is  prefaced  by  an  “  Address”  to 
the  public,  which  opens  in  the  following 
style  :  “  After  three  years’  slumber  on 
the  banks  of  Ocean,  I  again  display  my 
giant  forms  to  the  public  :  my  former 
iants  and  fairies  having  received  the 
ighest  reward  possible.”  It  forms  a 
large  quarto  volume,  of  a  hundred  en¬ 
graved  pages,  writing  and  design.  Most 
copies  are  printed  in  plain  black  and 
white,  though  some  are  in  blue  ink  and 
some  in  red.  A  few  are  tinted  ;  for 
these  the  price  was  twenty  guineas.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  poem,  being  for 
the  most  part  written  in  prose — if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  fair  to  call  such  a  chaos  of 
words,  names,  and  images  prose.  The 
reader  soon  perceives  that  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  find  any  meaning  in  it,  and 
turns  away  in  despair.  Only  here  and 
there  one  comes  across  anything  like 
sense  and  lucidity,  or  the  suggestion  of 
a  purpose. 

In  the  designs  which  illuminate  the 
pages  —they  cannot  be  said  to  illustrate 
the  text — tnere  is  an  exuberant  flow  of 
imagination  that  is  exceeded  in  none 
of  the  other  books.  In  this  we  have 
an  exemplification  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Blake’s  genius. 
Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti  has 
touched  upon  the  peculiarity  when  he 
points  out  that  the  designs  excel  in  the 
realization  of  the  energetic,  the  splen¬ 
did,  the  majestic,  the  portentous,  the 


terrific,  while  they  show  his  “  mastery 
and  sureness”  where  the  ‘‘  softer  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  perception  of  what  is 
gentle  in  its  loveliness,”  are  concerned. 
In  the  poems  the  contrary  is  true. 
Wherever  he  attempts  the  sublime,  the 
magnificent,  the  terrific,  he  is  apt  to  be 
nebulous  and  chaotic,  if  not  even  abys¬ 
mally  insane.  Yet  when  dealing  with 
the  simple  and  innocent  emotions  of 
human  nature — with  the  unsullied  joys 
of  children,  the  tender  spring-like 
freshness  of  young  love,  the  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  of  parental  affection — 
we  find  his  verses  limpid  and  resonant. 

In  1804  and  1805  Blake  produced  a 
series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  Blair’s 

Grave.”  They  were  seen  by  Cromek, 
the  printseller  and  publisher,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  him  at  the  price  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half  each,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  artist  should  also  engrave 
them.  The  latter  part  of  the  bargain, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  the  de¬ 
signs  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
Schiavonetti,  by  whom  they  were  han¬ 
dled  with  a  mingled  grace  and  grandeur 
which  won  for  them  a  higher  popular¬ 
ity  than  Blake’s  austere  style  could  have 
achieved.  But  it  was  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  artist.  Never,  probably, 
was  the  theme  of  death  handled  in  pic¬ 
torial  art  with  more  elevation  and 
beauty  than  in  some  of  these  designs, 
and  notably  in  “  Death’s  Door,”  and 
the  ”  Soul  Departing  from  the  Body.” 
Fuseli — Blake’s  good  friend  Fuseli,  who 
confessed  that  he  was  “  d — d  good  to 
steal  from” — wrote  a  laudatory  notice 
of  the  designs  by  way  of  preface  ;  and 
altogether  they  were  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  public  with  some  eclat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  despicable  trick 
that  Cromek  played  the  artist ;  for 
while  Blake  was  at  work  upon  his  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  Cromek 
saw  the  sketch,  and  being  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  commissioned  him  to 
finish  the  design.  At  least  so  Blake 
understood  the  matter.  Cromek,  how¬ 
ever,  went  to  Stothard  and  suggested 
the  subject  as  a  novelty.  Stothard 
seized  upon  the  idea,  and,  in  short,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission  from  the  print- 
seller  to  paint  a  picture  in  oil  for  sixty 
guineas.  It  has  always  been  a  moot 
point  whether  Stothard  was  privy  to 
Cromek’s  treachery  or  not ;  Blake  be- 
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lieved  he  was,  and  was  naturally  highly 
incensed  when  he  found  out  how  he 
had  been  treated,  and  in  his  heart  never 
forgave  Stothard  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  it. 

This  was  in  1806  ;  in  1807  Stothard’s 
“  cabinet  picture”  was  publicly  exhibit¬ 
ed,  and  attracted  many  admirers.  It 
was  then  found  to  have  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  Blake’s,  which  was  in  it¬ 
self  suspicious. 

In  1808  Blake  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  the  sub¬ 
jects  being  “  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre 
guarded  by  Angels,”  and  “  Jacob’s 
Uream.”  Both  display  the  artist’s 
wonderful  imaginative  feeling  and  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  of  composition. 

In  the  following  year  he  had  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  own,  in  order  to  show 
his  fresco  of  the  “  Canterbury  Pil¬ 
grims,”  along  with  other  drawings  and 
frescoes.  It  was  held  on  the  first  floor 
of  his  brother’s  house  in  Broad  Street. 
Charles  Lamb  visited  the  exhibition  and 
greatly  admired  the  ‘‘  Pilgrimage,” 
thinking  it  superior  to  Stothard’s.  ‘  ‘  A 
work  of  wonderful  power  and  spirit, 
hard  and  dry,  yet  with  grace,”  he  says 
of  it.  He  was  also  highly  pleased  with 
the  “  Descriptive  Catalogue,”  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  analysis  of  the  characters 
in  the  prologue  to  be  the  finest  criti¬ 
cism  of  Chaucer’s  poem  he  had  ever 
read.  Subsequently  the  “  Pilgrimage” 
was  engraved,  but  it  did  not  prove  a 
success. 

When  the  last-named  work  was  fin¬ 
ished  Blake  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
year,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  done,  he  was  still  an  unsuccessful 
man.  He  had  his  admirers  and  friends, 
some  of  them  very  true  and  very  ear¬ 
nest  ;  but  he  had  utterly  failed  to  touch 
the  public  ear  or  awaken  public  atten¬ 
tion. 

Gradually  his  old  friends  and  patrons 
were  dying  off,  and  when,  in  1818,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  last  and 
staunchest  friend,  John  Linnell,  his 
fortunes  were  almost  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  He  was,  moreover,  in  failing 
health.  He  had  by  this  time  gone  to 
live  in  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  his  last 
abode.  Linnell,  who  was  then  living 
by  portrait-painting,  and  by  occasion¬ 
ally  engraving  his  own  portraits,  gave 
him  a  few  engraving  commissions.  But 


his  chief  service  to  Blake  appears  to 
have  been  in  introducing  him  to  u  new 
set  of  friends,  John  Varley,  Samuel 
Palmer,  George  Richmond,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Tatham  being  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  three  latter,  with  several 
others,  all  young  men,  became  his  ar¬ 
dent  admirers,  and  in  a  way  his  disci¬ 
ples,  and  so  carried  on  his  tradition  to 
the  next  generation.  Of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  years  of  his  career  it  must  suffice  to 
name  the  two  works  which  principally 
occupied  him — the  ”  Inventions  to  the 
Book  of  Job”  and  the  “  Illustrations 
to  Dante.”  The  former,  drawings  in 
water-color,  twenty-two  in  number, 
were  purchased  by  his  old  patron,  Mr. 
Butts,  and  were  subsequently  borrowed 
from  that  gentleman  in  order  that  the 
artist  might  make  a  replica  set  for  Mr. 
Linnell,  who  also  commissioned  him  to 
engrave  them.  These  drawings  consti¬ 
tute  the  longest  and  most  important 
series  executed  since  the  “  Grave”  (in 
1805).  They  exhibit  the  artist’s  powers 
of  design  at  their  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasize  the  untroubled  sanity 
of  mind  exhibited  in  all  the  products 
of  his  pencil,  whereas  in  all  his  later 
writings  there  is  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  “  sweet  bells  jangled”  and 
out  of  tune. 

Before  the  engraving  of  the  “  Inven¬ 
tions”  was  finished,  Mr.  Linnell  had 
suggested  to  Blake  the  making  of  a 
series  of  designs  to  illustrate  Dante’s 
“  Divina  Commedia.”  The  idea  was 
thrown  out  with  a  view  to  giving  him 
employment,  the  payments  offered 
being  generous  for  a  man  in  Linnell’s 
position.  Blake  accepted  the  proposi¬ 
tion  with  alacrity,  commenced  the 
study  of  Italian  with  a  view  to  reading 
Dante  in  the  original,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  aid  of  the  little  Latin  he 
had  acquired,  mastered  it  sufficiently 
for  his  purpose.  He  began  the  draw¬ 
ings  while  confined  to  bed  with  a 
sptained  foot,  and  continued  to  wuik 
at  them,  as  the  spirit  moved,  till  the 
end. 

There  are  one  hundred  designs  in  all, 
many  of  them  unfinished,  some  of  them 
hardly  begun  ;  but  even  in  their  in¬ 
complete  state  they  present  a  wonder¬ 
ful  series,  powerful  in  their  grasp  of 
subject,  showing  great  mastery  of  hand 
and  undimmed  potency  of  eye.  They 
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may  not  always  be  in  strict  agreement 
witn  Dante’s  text,  and  they  do  not  in¬ 
variably  satisfy  as  being  a  realization  of 
his  dream  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are  conceived  with  great  breadth 
and  profundity  of  imagination. 

They  are  wonderful,  too,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  man  nearing  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  three-score  years  and  ten— a 
man,  moreover,  who  all  his  life  had 
been  looked  upon  by  many  as  in  some 
sense  insane.  But  here  there  is  no  trace 
of  mental  discord.  Every  design  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  poet  mind  comprehending 


the  poet  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  realiz¬ 
ing  his  imaginings  in  lucid  line  and 
color.  When  we  see  and  consider  this, 
the  enigma  of  the  blurred  sense  of  his 
“  prophetic”  writings  becomes  the  more 
obscure.  When  we  consider  the  two 
things  together — the  products  of  his  art 
and  of  his  pen — we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  a  little  more  of 
that  “  sanity  of  true  genius,”  he  might 
perhaps,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  have  followed  close  in  the  wake 
of  Dante  himself. — Temple  Bar. 


TRAVELS  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NEW  RIVER. 


BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
reveals  what  had  been  a  dream  of  his 
childish  days,  when  he  was  at  Christ’s 
Hospital — to  set  off  and  trace  the  New 
I  River  to  its  source.  Long  after,  he  was 
living  in  a  little  house  at  Islington,  on 
its  very  banks.  Few  Londoners  can 
imagine  what  a  picturesque  little  stream 
it  is  ;  how  it  meanders  and  meanders 
along  all  the  way  to  Hertfordshire  in 
the  most  graceful  bends  and  curves, 
taking  its  way  through  demesnes  and 
towns  which  it  beautides  as  it  goes 
along.  Elia  aforesaid  scarcely  reckoned 
I  that  the  source  in  question  was  nigh  on 
I  forty  miles  away.  He  recalls  the  ”  de¬ 
lightful  excursions”  in  his  summer  holi¬ 
days  to  the  New  River  near  Newington, 
where,  like  others,  he  would  live  the 
long  day  in  the  water”  (water  that  was 
to  be  drunk  by  the  good  citizens — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !),  ”  never  car¬ 
ing  for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had 
once  stripped.”  In  other  places  he 
talks  with  a  longing  fancy  of  those  de¬ 
lightful  expeditions. 

I  had  long,  therefore,  regarded  the 
little  stream  as  something  inviting. 
Why  should  not  I,  like  the  young  Elia, 

I  set  off  and  follow  its  twisted  course 
through  the  various  smiling  counties 
until  I  could  reach  the  source?  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  and  even  dramatic 
pilgrimage.  Why  not  ?  Speke  and 
Grant  had  traced  the  gigantic  Nyanza 
under  almost  superhuman  difficulties, 
and  they  found  it  a  very  exciting  busi¬ 


ness.  The  world  knows  how  much  it 
owes  to  them.  “  A  Journey  to  the 
Source  of  the  New  River”  had  in  it  the 
sound  of  something  adventurous.  There 
was  nothing  perilous,  though  there 
might  be  inconvenience.  Above  all, 
nobody  had  done  it  before!  Africa  has 
been  explored  ;  the  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice  have  been  mapped  out ;  but 
the  New  River  and  its  course  is  still  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  traveller’s  foot.  W’an- 
derers  have  reported  seeing  glimpses  of 
it  here  and  there  ;  they  have  been  now 
and  then  assured  by  the  natives  that 
yon  little  embanked  stream,  hurrying 
across  the  field,  was  called  ‘‘  The  New 
River,”  but  no  more.  What  uncurious 
times  we  live  in  !  Why  should  I  not 
become  the  first  regular  explorer,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  make  iny  way 
to  the  original  well,  or  source,  which¬ 
ever  it  was?  I  should  become  at  least 
celebrated,  as  one  of  the  regular  profes¬ 
sional  discoverers.  People  may  smile, 
but  they  smiled  of  old  on  other  discov¬ 
erers,  “  navigators,”  and  the  rest. 
Who  smiles  now  ?  There  is  something 
discreditable  in  a  great  metropolis  thus 
quaffing  these  sparkling  waters  without 
a  thought  beyond  this — that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  ”  Head”  at  Islington, 
and  had  travelled  from  a  mysterious 
source  far  away  in  Hertfordshire.  “  Be¬ 
fore  I  die,”  I  said  to  myself,  ”  this 
must  and  shall  be  set  right.” 

High  up  at  Islington,  where  the 
”  Northern  heights”  begin,  and  the 
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air  is  fresh  and  inspiring,  there  is  a 
sense  of  stir  and  animation,  with  a 
bright  mixture  of  colors  that  suggests 
a  foreign  city.  On  the  hill,  close  by 
the  old  theatre,  which  still  lingers — per¬ 
haps  staggers— on,  we  come  upon  a 
lar^e  old-fashioned  mansion,  standing 
by  itself.  Touching  it  is  a  large  walled 
enclosure  which  spreads  over  many 
acres.  This  is  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  enclosure  is  the  “  Head” 
of  the  New  Kiver  itself,  which  here  re¬ 
poses  and  gathers  its  strength  after  its 
meandering  journey  of  some  forty  miles 
or  so  from  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire. 
Islington  is  one  of  the  few  (quarters  of 
London  which  have  seen  little  or  no 
change  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  The  quaint  and  somewhat  dingy 
old  terraces  look  exactly  as  they  did  m 
the  days  when  Mr.  Ledbury  resided 
there  ;  but  the  streets  about  the  New 
River  Head  have  a  special  old-world 
look  of  their  own,  with  a  forlorn  air  of 
abandonment  and  solitude  in  addition. 
Over  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  rise  fine 
old  trees,  somewhat  shrivelled  and  at¬ 
tenuated,  certainly  not  flourishing,  doz¬ 
ing  on  as  they  have  dozed  for  a  century. 
Through  the  half-opened  gate  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  pond  within. 
One  might  linger  long  about  this  curi¬ 
ous  old  place,  thinking  of  Sir  Hugh, 
the  “  undertaker”  of  the  great  scheme 
— to  whom  the  neighborhood  pays  just 
homage  ;  for  his  statue  stands  close  by, 
not  far  from  the  Grand  Theatre,  and 
the  streets  adjoining  bear  names  that 
constantly  recall  the  projector. 

The  old  house  is  pleasingly  irregular 
and  bowed  in  one  portion,  but  has  a 
dingy  and  somewhat  solemn  air.  It 
was  built  as  far  back  as  the  year  1613, 
but  was  altered  and  new-fronted  in 
1782,  by  Robert  Mylne.  Here  the  ex¬ 
plorer  paused — just  as  one  might  do  at 
the  last  post  of  civilization — to  receive 
hints  from  the  resident  “  Factor,”  be¬ 
fore  plunging  into  the  unknown  dis¬ 
tricts  where  you  will  have  to  rely  alto¬ 
gether  on  yourself.  Should  you  take 
a  stock  of  “  tinned”  meats,  preserved 
provisions,  etc.,  or  would  the  natives 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  fur¬ 
nish  supplies?  What  sort  were  the 
“  Head  Men'*  f  It  were  surely  pru¬ 
dent  to  learn  something  of  these  things. 

The  Board  Room  is  a  fine  old  cham¬ 


ber  of  a  stately  kind.  The  ceiling  was 
painted,  and  there  were  carvings  by  the 
inexhaustible  and  Briarean  Grinling 
Gibbons — ‘‘  Grumbling  Gibbons,”  as 
the  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  great 
mansions  once  styled  him.  The  arms 
of  old  Sir  Hugh,  the  proprietor,  are  set 
up  in  a  worthy  and  conspicuous  place. 

Close  by  stands  the  forlorn  and 
dilapidated  old  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre 
— I  suppose  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  dilapidation,  it  has 
picturesqueness  from  its  straggling 
irregularity.  From  its  size  and  the 
amount  of  ground  it  covers  it  is  really 
an  imposing  structure  enough.  Its  an¬ 
tique  arcade  and  generally  rambling 
character  give  it  a  sort  of  architecture 
attraction.  It  was  erected  in  174G,  so 
the  older  portions  must  be  over  140 
years  old.  About  a  dozen  years  ago 
Mrs.  Bateman,  being  obliged  to  quit 
the  Lyceum,  entered  on  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  scheme  of  management  here, 
laying  out  a  large  sum  on  additions  and 
alterations,  without,  however,  much 
altering  the  look  of  the  old  building. 
It  has  its  traditions,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  which  is  the  first  appearance  of 
Edmund  Kean  here,  as  a  child  phe¬ 
nomenon,  under  the  name  of  Master 
Carey. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  New 
River  that  Sadler’s  Wells  has  most  of 
its  attractions.  There  is  an  old  engrav. 
ing  exhibiting  the  theatre  under  pas¬ 
toral  conditions,  standing  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  stream,  with  tall  trees 
about  it,  and  an  angler  tranquilly  busy. 
Nothing  more  old-fashioned  or  inviting 
could  be  conceived.  This  rural  state 
of  things  continued  up  to  a  period 
within  living  memory.  I  recall  the 
aouatic  drama  which  used  to  be  given 
wnen  the  convenient  New  River  was 
turned  in  to  flood  the  stage,  and  mimic 
combats  between  war-ships,  and  shows 
and  water-games,  were  exhibited.  Now 
the  river  is  covered  in,  but  you  can 
trace  its  presence  perfectly. 

From  Sadler’s  Wells  we  begin  at  once 
to  follow  our  New  River  on  its  course. 
We  see  it  pass  under  Goswell  and  City 
Roads ;  we  enter  Colebrooke  Row, 
where  we  find  a  long  strip  of  enclosed 
gardens,  and  after  that  an  unmeaning 
enclosure  running  along  the  street 
within  railings,  the  river  being  below. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  forlorn,  old- 
fashioned  character  of  these  houses ; 
they  are  like  the  shabby-genteel  terraces 
we  find  in  an  old  country  town,  not  old 
enough  to  be  quaint  or  venerable. 
Nothing,  however,  so  calls  up  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  desolation  as  the  thought  of 
Charles  Lamb,  who  lived  here  with  his 
afflicted  sister.  There  is  an  ancient  ter¬ 
race  close  to  Duncan  Terrace,  known 
as  the  “  new  terrace” — and  it  was  new 
enough  in  Elia’s  day — with  a  preten¬ 
tious  pediment  in  the  centre,  on  which 
the  date  1791  is  inscribed.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  ubiquitous  Brothers  Adam, 
and  has  something  of  their  touch  in 
the  ironwork  of  the  balconies.  Every¬ 
one  knows  Elia’s  humorous  account  of 
George  Dyer’s  walking  straight  into 
the  river  on  leaving  Lamb’s  house  ;  so 
I  will  not  quote  it.  I  can  fancy  noth¬ 
ing  more  quaint  than  the  view  of  the 
little  stream  below  the  windows,  the 
terrace  running  along,  and  the  sort  of 
puzzling  sense  of  rurality  it  must  have 
imparted. 

Passing  under  E  sex  Road,  our  New 
River  altogether  disappears.  We  note 
the  number  of  “  pollarded”  trees,  not 
only  here,  but  here  and  there  all  along 
the  river,  and  the  explanation  given  is 
that  it  is  somehow  connected  with  the 
early  use  of  wooden  pipes,  which  were 
used  to  distribute  the  stream  to  private 
houses.  Wo  do  not  find  the  river  again 
until  we  come  to  Canon  bury — a  very 
interesting  quarter  of  London,  well 
worth  a  visit  from  the  explorer.  There 
are  here  pleasant  old-fashioned  squares, 
irregular,  with  plenty  of  trees.  But 
over  all  seems  some  blight.  Canonbury 
Square  is  a  quaint  enough  enclosure, 
the  houses  raised  upon  a  terrace  above 
the  road,  a  pigeon-house  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  ;  the  houses  are  of  the 
pattern  we  see  in  the  Clapham  Road, 
some  detached,  with  gardens  and 
grounds.  Hard  by,  old  Canonbury 
Tower  is  a  fine  pilastered  mansion  by 
Robert  Adam,  with  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  attached. 

But  the  old  Tower,  what  a  monument 
that  is  !  So  original,  so  gaunt  and  for¬ 
lorn  !  There  is  a  stark,  grim  air  about 
it,  as  it  rises  square  and  solid,  the  dark, 
copper- colored  bricks  “  caked”  together 
in  a  solid  mass,  recalling  one  of  the 
rock-like  brick  towers  seen  in  Belgium. 


It  has  a  mournful  look  in  its  desola¬ 
tion.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  old, 
irregular  house,  all  gables  and  red 
tiles,  which  is  encrusted  on  to  it,  once 
whitened  with  some  ancient  plaster,  its 
windows  flush  with  the  wall.  It  seems 
to  struggle,  as  it  were,  about  its  con¬ 
fines.  Over  the  front  of  the  Tower  a 
fine  old  ivy-tree  spreads  completely, 
hiding  the  bricks.  An  old-fashioned 
garden  is  behind. 

It  is  a  curious  feeling  ascending  the 
tortuous  stairway,  and  entering  the 
finely  panelled  chambers.  We  think  of 
Goldsmith  when  he  hid  himself  here, 
and  Washington  Irving,  who  visited 
and  described  the  rooms  minutely 
enough.  We  ascend  until  we  come  out 
on  the  platform  in  the  roof,  where  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  city  lying  at  our 
feet.  Canonbury  Tower  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
in  London.  It  might  be  commended 
to  the  care  of  the  noble  owners  of  the 
surrounding  district,  for  it  needs  thor¬ 
ough  restoration,  though  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Constitutional  Club 
of  the  district. 

Still  going  in  pursuit  of  our  New 
River,  we  pick  it  up  in  Alwyne  Place, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  It  still  continues  covered  up. 
Now  see  it  rippling  along  at  the  backs 
of  the  houses,  whose  gardens  come 
down  to  the  edge.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  variety  of  these  little  enclosures, 
set  off  with  summer  houses,  and  bow¬ 
ers,  and  trees,  each  owner  striving  ap¬ 
parently,  in  his  smug  pride,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  little  share  of  the  water. 
It  suggests  Holland,  and  the  summer 
houses  built  on  the  edge  of  the  canals, 
which  are  so  slimy  and  stagnant.  A 
little  farther  on  we  lose  sight  of  the 
river,  where  it  dips  below  the  road. 
We  are  at  “  Green  Lanes,”  as  it  is 
called,  and  presently  arrive  at  Clissold 
Park,  at  Newington.  Clissold  Park  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  metro- 

fiolitan  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  late- 
y  a  private  suburban  demesne,  and  the 
mansion  house  is  still  happily  pre¬ 
served,  a  rather  stately  structure  with 
a  fine  white  colonnade  running  in 
front.  The  owner  must  have  felt  him¬ 
self  quite  in  the  country,  for  the  green 
meadows  spread  away  on  all  sides  with 
fine  trees  and  flowering  hedges.  The 
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New  River  is  here  seen  at  its  best,  for 
it  takes  its  course  round  the  park, 
making  a  regular  bend,  passing  under 
bridges,  etc.,  and  looking  quite  syl¬ 
van,  sparkling,  and  even  coquettish. 
Newington  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  its 
halting  or  “  posting”  stages,  where  it 
pauses  to  gather  strength  and  volume 
in  a  reservoir  before  proceeding  to  town. 

For  a  place  within  little  more  than 
ten  minutes’  tram-ride  from  Moorgate 
Street,  Newington  is  surprisingly  rural 
and  old-fashioued.  The  antique  Church 
Street  might  have  been  the  “  High 
Street”  of  a  country  town.  It  has  two 
churches  facing  each  other,  the  Old 
and  the  New.  The  old  is  a  quaint, 
venerable  structure,  rather  bent  and 
“  wobbly,”  but  still  lusty.  Beside  it  is 
the  Church  House — the  Vicar’s,  I  pre¬ 
sume  :  a  good,  sound  edifice,  with  its 
finely  wrought,  florid  iron  gates, 
through  which  we  peep  in  at  its  gar¬ 
den.  There  is  a  good  old  doorway,  and 
ripe  brick.  There  are  many  compan¬ 
ion  houses  of  this  class,  and  lower 
down,  on  Park  Terrace,  are  some  four 
elaborately  carved  doorways  of  much 
richness  and  beauty. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  or  ‘‘  Stock” 
Newington,  as  the  natives  have  it, 
there  is  a  monumental  building  of  a 
massive  character,  a  great  castellated 
structure,  where  the  huge  pumping 
operations  of  the  New  River  are  carried 
on.  Facing  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  is  the  large  ”  Head”  or  reser¬ 
voir,  where  the  waters  are  collected  be¬ 
fore  making  their  lust  progress  to  town. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  little  un¬ 
sophisticated  river  stealing  in  from  its 
course  across  the  open  fields,  creeping 
up  in  lowly  fashion  alongside  the  great 
works,  before  being  thus  accumulated. 
It  forms  a  striking  contrast. 

We  now  take  the  road  again  at  this 
point,  and  see  the  river  making  off  in 
the  direction  of  Hornsey.  Here,  at 
Tottenham,  is  a  vast  mass  of  small  tene¬ 
ments,  a  huge  town  of  workmen’s  dwell¬ 
ings,  spread  over  some  miles  of  ground. 
All  the  houses  seem  of  the  same  rather 
mean  nature,  and  explain  the  sight 
that  is  witnessed  at  the  Great  Eastern 
station  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
of  the  evening,  when  the  enormous 
throngs  of  wora  bags  come  rushing  in, 
to  be  carried  back  to  these  dwellings. 
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This  is  indeed  an  astonishing  sight. 
And  yet  the  station  itself  is  no  less 
wonderful  for  its  capacity.  In  a  few 
years  the  numbers  will  be  doubled. 
Yet  there  is  no  confusion,  nothing  but 
simple  haste  and  eagerness  not  to  lose 
a  moment.  The  officials  are  undis' 
turbed  ;  there  is  plenty  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Any  one  who  would  see  a  whole 
population  in  its  relation  to  a  railway 
should  come  here. 

As  we  get  beyond  new  and  modern 
Tottenham  we  come  upon  the  genuine 
high  road,  and  see  many  a  sound  red¬ 
brick  house  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
pattern.  We  are  struck  by  the  fine  old 
wrought-iron  gates,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  too,  which  is  rare  ;  notably  that 
of  No.  776 — what  a  number  ! — where 
it  is  thought  so  precious  that  it  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  actual  service,  and  set  up 
gracefully  as  an  ornament  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  ”  Percy  House,”  No.  796,  is 
worth  a  glance.  No.  690  also  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  architectural  structure.  The  far¬ 
ther  we  go  on,  as  of  course,  the  more 
rural  everything  becomes.  And  we 
know  that  our  New  River  is  tracking 
its  pleasant  way  through  the  fields  be¬ 
side  us.  Once  only  do  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  it,  not  far  from  Tottenham, 
where  it  winds  gracefully  round  a  hill, 
supported  by  a  small  embankment,  but 
disappears  the  next  moment. 

An  interesting  walk  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  leads  us  into  Edmonton,  as¬ 
sociated  with  Elia,  where,  indeed,  he 
spent  the  last,  most  dismal  portion  of 
his  dismal  life.  He  lived  in  a  starved 
little  row  of  bouses  at  *‘  Church  Row,” 
shabbily  genteel  and  attenuated,  the 
door  an  aperture  through  which  you 
could  barely  squeeze.  Nothing  more 
desolate  or  significant  of  privation  could 
be  conceived.  Here  the  poor  essayist 
died  in  a  rather  disastrous  way.  You 
can  see  his  grave  in  the  churchyard, 
where  there  is  a  neat  tombstone,  and 
within  the  church  a  medallion  has  been 
recently  placed  to  his, memory.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the 
whole  story— the  faithful  sister  becom¬ 
ing  periodically  distraught ;  the  pair, 
as  the  symptoms  became  evident,  walk¬ 
ing  together  to  the  House  of  Restraint. 
Could  any  situation  be  so  tragic  ?  The 
brilliant  essayist  abandoning  his  friends 
and  the  enchantment  of  the  London 
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streets— for  such  it  was  to  him — to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  his  poor  companion  ! 
His  favorite  walk  was  along  the  Lon¬ 
don  Road,  bj  John  Gilpin’s  Inn.  And 
no  doubt  he  often  stood  beside  the  lit¬ 
tle  stream  which  ran  near  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  an  affection. 

Edmonton,  however,  is  picturesque 
enough,  especially  at  its  centre,  where 
there  is  one  delightfully  ragged  little 
square,  the  old  houses  almost  hidden 
behind  the  great  trees,  and  fronted 
with  a  queer  pattern  of  paling.  Close 
by  stands  a  good  specimen  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  great  gate  piers 
surmounted  by  florid  eagles  and  carv¬ 
ings,  a  fine  twisted  iron  gate,  and  walled 
garden.  These  old  houses  are  charm¬ 
ing  in  their  “  forecourts,”  laid  with  a 
sort  of  marble,  the  steps  spreading  out 
fan-like,  the  doorway  and  porch  very 
stately.  I  noticed,  however,  that  it  was 
to  be  let.  In  Edmonton  I  passed  a 

Juaintly  named  Institution,  “  The  Old 
'riends’  and  Social  Constitutional 
Club.”  But  I  now  felt  it  was  time  I 
should  find  out  my  friend  the  little 
river,  which,  I  was  assured  by  a  friend¬ 
ly  constable,  as  racing  away  “  loom- 
wheres  theer  yander,”  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  flourish  of  his  arm  that  took  in 
the  whole  country. 

One  of  the  must  attractive  walks  con¬ 
ceivable  is  that  from  Edmonton  to 
Enfield,  along  the  ”  London  Road,” 
that  is,  the  old  coaching  road.  The 
country  spreads  out  richly  wooded, 
with  rolling  plains  ;  while  the  air  that 
sweeps  over  it  is  freshening  and  in¬ 
vigorating.  The  road  winds  delight¬ 
fully,  and  has  quite  a  sylvan  look. 
We  occasionally  meet  with  our  New 
River.  About  a  mile  from  Edmonton 
it  passes  below  the  road  under  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bridge,  and  goes  through  the 
demesne  of  a  pleasant  country  house, 
under  the  very  windows.  I  note  the 
rich,  deep  greenness  of  its  banks,  the 
grass  always  coming  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water.  On  it  goes  on  its 
way,  rippling  merrily  and  hasting  to 
Edmonton.  About  a  mile  farther  on 
we  come  up  with  it  again,  where  it  once 
more  passes  below  the  road,  beside  a 
stately  red-brick  mansion,  with  fine  yew 
hedges  in  front  shaved  smoothly.  We 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  antique  gardens 
behind,  with  old-fashioned  brick  piers 


capped  with  lions,  which  make  a  sort 
of  water-gate  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
stream.  Weean  hear  the  rooks  cawing 
musically  overhead,  and  see  their  rook¬ 
ery  close  by — fine,  tall  old  trees— all 
which  is  pleasant  and  welcome  to  the 
pedestrian.  Just  before  touching  En¬ 
field  we  pass  by  Bush  Hill  Park,  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  with  its  rich  green 
grass  undulating  away,  and  fine  old 
trees.  A  most  inviting  place,  though, 
alas  !  I  note  that  it  has  been  “  plotted” 
out  as  an  ”  Estate,”  and  scattered  villas 
are  in  progress. 

Enfield  is  a  very  taking,  interesting 
place,  the  most  varied  of  any  of  these 
rural  towns  that  we  wot  of  ;  for  it  com¬ 
bines  everything — a  stirring  portion, 
after  the  pattern,  say,  of  Twickenham, 
with  a  cheerful  market-place  and  bright 
busy  shops,  a  carriage  or  two  and  a  gig 
or  so  passing  by  ;  and  ”  well-to-do,’’ 
well-dressed  folk  walking  in  from  the 
more  rustic  portions.  The  streets  about 
the  market  are  quaintly  labelled  “  The 
Town,”  that  is  to  say,  you  may  give 

your  address  at  ”  No.  - ,  The 

Town.”  Close  by  is  a  fine,  sound  old 
inn,  rubicund  as  its  landlord  should 
be,  ”  The  George,”  no  doubt  the  chief 
posting  inn  of  the  old  times.  Here  is 
the  arch  leading  into  the  roomy  yard, 
where  the  chaises  and  horses  were  en¬ 
tertained.  There  is  a  sort  of  ancient 
cross  in  the  market-place,  and  a  solid 
Gothic  church  and  tower  effectively  fill¬ 
ing  one  side.  The  streets  straggle  away 
from  this  as  from  a  centre.  I  first  take 
this  one  to  the  left — Silver  Street,  a 
most  delightful,  old  fashioned  affair, 
where  I  see  an  entirely  wooden  house, 
not  unarchitectural,  a  fine  Adam  house 
or  two,  one  with  a  centre  and  wings. 
Silver  Street  leads  on  into  Baker  Street, 
with  its  attractive  mansions  and  florid 
iron  gates.  From  Baker  Street  we 
strike  down  to  the  sylvan  portion  of  En¬ 
field  Chase  Side,  charmingly  rustic,  with 
long  strips  of  grass  by  the  road,  fenced 
by  white  railings  ;  scraps  of  common, 
as  it  were.  At  the  turn,  the  New  River 
shows  winding  along  in  a  low-lying 
portion,  most  picturesque  from  the 
old-fashioned  houses  grouped  about  it. 
A  punt  or  two  floats  lazily  on  it.  It 
seems  a  bit  of  Dutch  landscape. 

All  these  places  apparently  cannot 
get  on  without  their  theatrical  shows 
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and  places  of  amusement.  At  Enfield 
I  found  two  companies  in  possession  ; 
“  Paul  Pry”  was  being  given  at  the 
Athenaeum,  something  else  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Booms.  Nor  can  they  get  on, 
apparently,  without  the  usual  enormous 
colored  pictures,  representing  striking 
scenes  in  the  play.  At  the  Town  Hall 
at  Edmonton,  “  Saved,  or  a  Wife’s 
Peril,”  was  being  given  ;  and  on  the 
walls  was  a  gentlemanly  man  in  even¬ 
ing  dress,  seated  in  his  study,  a  “  little 
prattler,”  of  course  his  own,  pleading 
with  him  in  her  innocent  way,  while 
mamma”  looks  on  timorously  behind. 
I  could,  of  course,  reconstruct  the  piece 
from  this  material.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  poor  lady’s  last  card,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  it  proved  a  trump.  I  fancy 
he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  something 
that  would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis — 
to  “  a  head,”  to  borrow  something  from 
our  New  River ;  there  was  probably 
the  other  lady  ;  or  possibly  the  pistol 
on  his  table.  But  the  little  prattler — 
‘‘  Bless  her  sweet  face  !” — made  all 
right,  and  brought  pa  and  ma  together 
again. 

Chase  Side  seems  like  a  bit  of  Dutch 
landscape  from  the  abundance  of  red 
tiles  and  red  brick  mixed  with  thick 
greenery  ;  and  there  is  exactly  the  same 
touch  of  melancholy,  an  air  of  quiet 
tranquillity  never  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
A  good-natured  policeman  gives  us 
topographical  counsels  ;  with  charac¬ 
teristic  professional  enthusiasm,  basing 
all  his  directions  on  ‘‘  the  Police 
OflBce,”  which  I  am  to  reach  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  which  everything  is 
guided.  Taking  the  road  to  the  left, 
and  passing  over  a  bridge  well  shaded 
with  thick  trees,  I  see  the  New  River 
hurrying  off  along  its  sylvan  channel, 
well  lined  with  trees,  and  making  a  de¬ 
lightful  promenade.. 

I  presently  espy  the  interesting  old 
Enfield  Palace  in  its  grounds,  a  low 
old  fashioned  building  that  proclaims 
its  title  and  nature  very  distinctly.  It 
is  closely  built  round  with  modern 
buildings,  shops,  and  the  like  ;  but  it 
has  its  old  garden  still,  out  of  which 
rises  that  most  effective  and  mysterious 
old  cedar  tree  planted,  according  to  the 
tradition,  by  Charles  I.  It  is  nard  to 
ive  an  idea  of  the  melancholy  gran- 
eur,  or  rather  grand  melancholy,  of 
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this  wonderful  tree,  which  seems  the 
keynote  of  the  place — it  is  so  solid,  so 
unmoved,  funereal  almost :  a  most 
striking  thing  altogether. 

The  entrance  to  Enfield  by  the  Pon¬ 
der’s  End  side  is  truly  picturesque  ;  it 
is  like  the  entrance  to  a  foreign  town. 
Here  you  meet  the  New  River  making 
its  cheerful  way  straight  into  the  town. 
It  goes  beside  the  road  from  the  open 
fields,  now  beginning  to  be  frin  ged 
with  a  few  trees.  It  is  exactly  like  the 
entrance  to  some  Flemish  citv,  where 
the  cheerful  canal  shows  you  the  way. 

About  a  mile  or  so  away  lies  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  we  pass  the  Government 
powder-mills.  There,  also,  we  notice 
a  rather  muddy  and  disagreeable-look¬ 
ing  stream,  which  meanders  through 
the  town.  This  surely  could  not  be 
our  romantic  and  erratic  New  River? 
It  turned  out  to  be  its  parasite,  the 
Ijea,  which  is  curiously  associated  with 
it.  Waltham  Abbey  has  little  to  atr 
tract,  save  the  remains  of  its  old  abbey, 
whose  tower  is  seen  afar  off  closing  the 
end  of  the  street.  The  abbey  has  been 
cleverly  restored,  and  has  by  modern 
additions  been  fashioned  into  a  church. 
The  old  Norman  fragments  worked 
into  the  modern  work  are  very  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  clear  that  such  antique 
things  can  only  be  preserved  by  some 
sacrifice — there  must  be  concession  to 
the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  tnat  St.  Albans  Abbey  should  be 
standing  as  it  is,  deformed,  reformed, 
than  that  it  should  be  lying  in  ruins — 
and  correct  shape. 

Cheshnnt,  a  pastoral  name,  spreads 
away  north  of  Waltham.  Here  we  find 
our  New  River  in  great  force,  for  here 
is  one  of  the  huge  reservoirs,  said  to 
hold  75,000,000  gallons.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  what  a  number  of  ”  curios”  will 
turn  up  to  repay  the  search  of  the  in- 

uirer  in  all  these  out-of  the- way  rural 

istricts.  Thus  we  find  here,  not  far 
from  Goffe’s  Lane,  standing  by  itself 
in  an  open  field,  a  sort  of  ruined  manor- 
house  of  much  interest,  known  as  Ches¬ 
hnnt  House.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  old  mansion  or  palace  erected 
by  the  great  cardinal.  It  has  suffered 
cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  1801  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mayo  adopted  this  fashion  of  restora¬ 
tion — he  pulled  down  half  of  the 
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buililing,  and  used  the  materials  to  re¬ 
store  the  rest.  This  seemed  like  cut- 
tiug  their  throats  “  to  save  themselves 
from  slaughter.”  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  this  Mayo  may  have  been  the  cler¬ 
gyman  described  in  Boswell’s  ”  John¬ 
son,”  who  rather  successfully  encoun¬ 
tered  the  great  man  in  argument.  The 
interior,  however,  still  supplies  a  sort 
of  surprise,  and  we  are  astonished  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  fine  hall,  with  an 
open  timbered  roof  and  marble  fioor. 
A  laborer’s  family  live  here,  and  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  show-place  by  furnishing  it  with  ap- 
propriate  busts — and  doubtful  por¬ 
traits. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  great 
demesne  of  Theobalds  Park —  or  “  Tib- 
balds,”  as  it  is  of  course  called  in  the 
district — a  fine  well-wooded  tract  cov¬ 
ering  a  great  deal  of  territory  and  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  Henry  Meux.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  allowed  to  follow  the  road  or  sort 
of  green  lane  which  passes  beside  it, 
and  one  is  struck  by  the  careful  style 
in  which  everything  is  fenced  and 
looked  after. 

There  are  great  stables  and  groups  of 
offices — and  everything  denoting  that 
here  is  a  great  seigneur.  A  simple 
trudging  stranger  is  much  impressed 
by  the  various  warning  boards  ;  indeed, 
at  the  Cheshunt  entrance  I  counted  no 
fewer  than  five  together,  threatening 
various  pains  and  penalties.  The  walk, 
however,  is  delightful  enough,  aud  all 
the  way  is  lined  by  fine  old  trees,  meet¬ 
ing  overhead.  In  this  sylvan  fashion 
we  wander  on  until  we  come  to  where 
three  roads  meet,  a  fine  leafy  sort  of 
road  point ;  and  here  we  come  upon  an 
old  friend  indeed,  long  lost  and  unseen 
—Temple  Bar.  Good  old  Temple  Bar  ! 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  looked 
really  fine  and  monumental  in  its  new 
situation,  about  double  its  old  height, 
massive  and  fortress-like,  and  in  a  rich 
setting  of  greenery.  It  was  a  striking 
thing,  coming  on  it  thus  set  off  in  that 
rich  green  corner.  It  has  been  restored 
with  entrancing  graces  and  effect,  the 
new  portions  artfully  combined  with 
the  old.  It  seemed  a  noble  gateway, 
and  finely  panelled  oak  doors  filled  up 
the  arch. 

No  longer  the  old,  shattered,  crazy, 
well-grimed  structure  of  Fleet  Street, 


it  is  now  clean  and  carefully  trimmed, 
with  spirited  statues  filling  the  niches  ; 
it  is  really  a  fine  work,  well  worthy  a 
journey  from  Town  to  see.  No  doubt, 
in  time  to  come,  many  an  architect  will 
be  eager  to  see  a  work  of  Wren’s  set  off 
under  such  fair  and  pleasing  conditions. 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  or  more  judi¬ 
cious  bit  of  restoration. 

The  proprietor,  perhaps,  fancied  that 
in  time  the  tradition  would  fade  away, 
and  that  it  might  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
ancestral  structure  associated  with 
‘‘  Tibbalds.”  But  I  noted  that  the 
“  rustics”  and  “yokels”  will  not  know 
it  in  any  shape  save  as  “  Temple  Bar.” 
“  Ye  mun  go  doou  yander  by  Temple 
Bar.”  This  is  somewhat  mortifying, 
and  it  is  a  little  hard  that,  after  all  the 
expense  and  trouble,  it  should  not  be 
accepted  as  the  gate-house  of  the  grand 
mansion.  But  no  ;•  Temple  Bar  it  will 
remain. 

After  quitting,  reluctantly.  Temple 
Bar  and  its  leafy  surroundings,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  little  swell  in  the  road,  and 
here,  sure  enough,  had  the  merry  New 
River  caught  us  up,  aud  was  travelling 
lazily  through  Theobalds  Park.  The 
sight  of  it  brought  life  and  animation  ; 
there  it  was,  pursuing  its  track  through 
the  open  meads,  it  must  be  said,  with 
tremendous  circuits  and  zigzags. 

On  this  charming  road  I  passed 
many  a  pleasing  wayside  inn.  Such 
was  “  The  Goat,”  not  far  from  Baker 
Street,  with  a  roomy,  inviting  porch, 
the  walls  all  overgrown  with  roses. 
Some  way  farther  on  is  another  pleas¬ 
ing  inn,  “  The  Pied  Bull,”  and  close 
beside  it  “  The  Spotted  Cow.”  1  was 
equally  struck  with  the  number  of  sub¬ 
stantial  manor-looking  bouses,  of  rubi¬ 
cund  brick  and  gates  of  twisted  iron, 
and  old  forlorn  gardens  about  them. 
Indeed,  I  saw  more  of  these  complex 
iron  gates  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  seemed  to  abound  in  these  parts. 
But  alas  !  nearly  every  house  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  for  sale  or  for  letting.  One 
of  the  most  effective  of  these  was 
“  Gough  Park.”  Emerging  at  last 
from  those  umbrageous  roads  of  Theo¬ 
balds,  I  come  upon  the  open  highway 
that  leads  straight  on  to  Waltham 
Cross.  Here  one  is  surprised  by  the 
quaint  vision  of  the  sign  of  the  inn  that 
spans  the  road  from  side  to  side.  This 
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is  labelled  “  Ye  Old  Four  Swans,”  and 
in  the  centre  are  four  spiritedly  carved 
swans  stretching  out  their  necks  at 
different  angles,  and  in  a  very  natural 
way.  The  only  instance  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen  was  “The  Black  Man”  at 
Ashbourne,  which  crosses  the  road  in 
the  same  fashion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  I  come  fnll 
on  the  famous  Eleanor  Cross,  of  which 
the  familiar  one  at  Charing  Cross  is 
really  a  fairly  faithful  copy,  save  that 
the  latter  seems  higher.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  admirable  preservation, 
that  is,  if  anything  that  nas  been  en¬ 
tirely  renewed  can  be  said  to  be  “  pre¬ 
served.”  It  was  an  interesting  thing 
to  see.  I  confess  that  here  I  have  com¬ 
pletely  lost  my  New  River,  which  runs 
straight  away  up  the  country. 

But  we  have  now  travelled  over  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  its  course.  The  New  River  and  its 
tributary — its  companion,  rather — the 
Lea,  now  wind  along  harmoniously 
until  they  part  company  near  Amwelf. 
A  walk  of  three  miles  leads  on  to  Brox- 
bonrne,  where  there  is  a  fine  old  flint 
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church.  We  have  a  look  at  the  brill, 
iant  flower-gardens  by  the  Lea,  and  the 
fishing  inn,  “  The  Crown,”  where 
tickets  are  issued  to  fish.  A  mile  or 
so  farther  on  we  come  to  Iloddesdon, 
and  note  at  the  entrance  a  good  old 
manor-house,  with  a  notable  well-carved 
doorway.  This  is  Rawdon  House. 
Here,  too,  is  Matt  Prior’s  inn,  “The 
Bull.”  Old  Isaac  describes  another 
good  inn  here,  “  The  Thatched  House,” 
but  it  is  gone — has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  A  mile  farther  is  the  Rye 
House,  so  dear  to  cockney  holiday¬ 
makers,  and,  of  course,  the  locus  in 
quo  of  the  famous  Plot.  It  is  an  effec¬ 
tive,  scenic  sort  of  thing — with  a  Cim¬ 
merian  gloom  and  a  sort  of  dungeon 
tone  encouraged  by  the  proprietors. 
Though  this  is  only  the  gate-house,  it 
serves  admirably  for  show  purposes. 

We  presently  reach  Am  well — a  charm¬ 
ing  village,  and  which  has  been  sung 
by  its  own  special  poet,  Scott.  Here 
the  New  River  makes  its  first  start 
from  a  spring,  and  here  we  shall  leave 
it,  having  tracked  it  to  its  source.— 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 


THE  GOLD  ERA  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  W.  BASIL  WOR8FOLD. 


Thebe  are  political  movements 
which  politicians  do  not  initiate,  revo¬ 
lutions  accomplished  without  states¬ 
men  or  captains.  In  these  changes  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  deliberate  and  dis¬ 
criminating  influence  of  a  master  mind, 
whether  acting  alone  or  in  association 
with  others.  Neither  war,  nor  diplo¬ 
macy,  nor  capital  can  be  justly  said  to 
play  a  chief  part  in  the  drama,  although 
one  or  all  of  these  may  be  subsequently 
called  in  to  assist  in  its  development. 
Yet  both  the  importance  of  their  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  swiftness  of  their  prog¬ 
ress  mark  them  off  as  something  apart 
from  the  normal  and,  by  comparison, 
staid  advances  achieved  by  a  civilized 
community  during  a  period  of  rest. 

Among  such  movements  not  the  least 
significant  and  interesting  are  those 
effected  by  the  agency  of  gold  discov¬ 
ery.  The  middle  of  the  century  wit¬ 
nessed  the  development  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Australias  :  to-day  we  almost  hold  our 
breath  as  we  watch  the  startling  results 
produced  by  this  same  potent  influence 
in  South  Africa. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  past  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  us  to  view  the  events 
of  the  present  in  their  true  perspective. 

In  the  year  1806  England  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  settlement 
planted  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 

Kat  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tlie 
pean  population  at  this  date  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  25,000  persons,  being 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlers  reinforced  by  the  Huguenot 
immigrants  driven  to  the  Cape  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  French  element  was  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Dutch  stock,  and  the 
Africander  or  Franco-Dutch  popula¬ 
tion  thus  created  had  spread  themselves 
almost  at  will  over  the  south-western 
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corner  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  for 
thev  encountered  no  more  formidable 
resistance  than  was  presented  1^  the 
yellow-skinned  Hottentots  and  Bush¬ 
men.  The  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
Dutch  colony  were  almost  exclusively 
a  pastoral  people  ;  moreover,  they  had 
been  practically  cut  off  from  European 
civilization  for  a  century,  and  both  the 
illiberal  *  administration  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
daily  hfe  had  caused  them  to  become 
turbulent  and  degraded. 

In  1820  five  thousand  British  immi¬ 
grants  were  located  in  the  Albany  dis¬ 
trict  near  the  present  town  of  Port 
Elizabeth  ;  and  this  Albany  settlement, 
as  it  was  called,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
predominantly  English  population  of 
the  eastern  province  of  the  Cape  Col¬ 
ony.  The  Albany  settlers,  like  the 
early  settlers  in  New  South  Wales,  were 
mainly  occupied  in  the  production  of 
wool  lor  the  English  market,  but  this 
industry  was  supplemented  by  the 
profits  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Kafirs. 

Meanwhile  the  expansion  of  the  col¬ 
ony  eastward  brought  the  Europeans 
into  serious  collision  with  the  restless 
masses  of  dark-skinned  Bantu,  who, 
for  two  centuries,  had  been  crushing 
southward  between  the  Drakensberg 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  contact 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  Bantu  was 
the  means  of  dissociating  the  Dutch 
from  the  English  in  a  task  which  they 
should  have  unitedly  accomplished — 
the  colonization  of  South  Africa.  In 
the  endless  border  conflicts  which  en¬ 
sued,  differences  of  native  policy,  which 
had  already  existed,  were  heightened 
and  intensified.  The  methods  of  the 
Africander  were  the  methods  of  the 
brutal  eighteenth  century  ;  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  English  were  governed  by 
the  philanthropic  opinions  which  ac¬ 
companied  a  period  of  enlightenment 
when  missions  to  the  heathen  were  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  world,  and 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  this  time  of  acute  disagree¬ 
ment  a  large  section  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  some  thousands  in  numbers, 


*  “  In  all  things  political  it  was  purely  des¬ 
potic  ;  in  all  things  commercial  it  was  purely 
monopolist.  ” — Watebmkteb. 


withdrew  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  These  migratory  Boers,  half 
puritans,  half  freebooters,  exhibited  a 
genuine  heroism  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  Zulus  and  the  Matabele  Zulus  ;  and 
having  extorted  a  reco^ition  of  their 
independence  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  ultimately  organized  themselves 
in  communities  within  the  territories 
now  known  as  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State.  By  the  creation  of  these 
Boer  republics,  respectively  in  1852  and 
1854,  the  solidarity  of  the  Europeans 
in  South  Africa  was  lost.  The  partial 
separation  of  the  two  nationalities  was 
doubly  disastrous.  In  the  first  place, 
the  original  isolation  and  decivilization 
of  a  large  section  of  the  Africander 
population  was  perpetuated  ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  Europeans  were  weak¬ 
ened  by  disunion  in  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  the  warlike  and  prolific 
Bantu.  Had  the  Europeans  presented 
a  united  front,  the  wars  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  over  the  col¬ 
ored  races  has  been  at  length  estab¬ 
lished  would  have  been  less  cruel, 
less  evengefulr  and  less  disastrous  to 
both. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Boers  remain  to  this  day  a 
pastoral  people.  The  English  Colo¬ 
nists,  also,  found  their  chief  *  occupa¬ 
tion  during  the  thirty  years  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Great  Emigration  (1835-8) 
in  pastoral  pursuits,  adding  to  their 
original  sheep  farming,  the  raising  of 
ostriches  and  Angora  goats.  During 
this  pastoral  period  the  progress  of  the 
colonists  was  of  that  deliberate  char¬ 
acter  which  is  typified  by  the  ox- 
wagon,  the  national  vehicle  of  South 
Africa.  Population  increased  slowly, 
for  there  was  little  to  attract,  and  a 

food  deal  to  repel,  emigrants  from 
Ingland.  Nevertheless  roads  were  con¬ 
structed,  seaports  grew  up  at  Durban 
and  at  Port  Elizabeth,  tropical  produce 
began  to  be  raised  in  Natal.  The 
wealth  of  the  Cape  Colony,  represent¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  its  flocks  and  herds,  stead¬ 
ily  increased,  and,  finally  at  the  close 


*  I  say  “  chief,”  because  the  mining  of  one 
metal,  copper,  was  commenced  as  early  as 
1852  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  copper  ex¬ 
port  reached  the  considerable  figure  of  £100,- 
000  in  1864. 
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of  the  period,  arrangements  were  made 
for  introducing  responsible  Government 
into  the  Cape  Colony. 

A  decided  impulse  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  South  Africa  for  the  first 
time  by  the  absolutely  fortuitous  dis¬ 
covery  of  diamonds  in  1867.  Since 
that  date  diamonds  to  the  value  of  70 
millions  sterling  have  been  raised. 
The  establishment  of  the  diamond  in¬ 
dustry  at  Kimberley  was  a  pregnant 
event.  An  enterprising  community 
was  planted  in  the  hitherto  uninhabit¬ 
ed  desert  which  lay  beyond  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
non-intervention  policy  was  perforce 
abandoned.  On  the  one  hand,  Eng¬ 
land’s  interest  in  South  Africa  was 
awakened,  on  the  other,  the  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  was  enabled  to  initiate  a  railway 
system  on  the  strength  of  the  increased 
revenues  which  accrued  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  capital  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  population.  That  was  the 
immediate  effect ;  more  remotely  Kim¬ 
berley  is  the  mother  alike  of  Johannes¬ 
burg  and  Buluwayo. 

Although  the  gold  era  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  commenced  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  an  object 
naturally  kept  in  view  by  colonists  of 
the  race  which  had  found  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia.  Successive  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  were  made  and  report¬ 
ed  from  a  date  as  far  back  as  1854.  An 
immediate  result  of  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Boers  *  was  to 
close  the  Transvaal  to  gold  prospectors. 
The  Boer  leaders  were  afraid  to  endan¬ 
ger  their  newly  acquired  independence 
by  permitting  discoveries  which  might 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  mining 
population.  This  prohibition  was  not 
withdrawn  until  1867.t  Prior  to  that 
date,  therefore,  the  gold  prospectors 
were  driven  to  search  noith  of  the 
Limpopo,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Boer  country. 

Here  a  curious  contrast  is  presented. 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  was  doe  to 
simple  chance,  and  the  motley  crowd 
of  diggers  stumbled  forthwith  upon  the 
mouths  of  the  four  volcanic  pipes  which 
contain  the  practically  inexhaustible 


*  By  the  Sand  Biyer  Convention,  1852. 
t  After  the  discoyeiies  of  the  German  ex¬ 
plorer,  Mauoh. 
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supply  of  diamondiferous  earth  at  Kim¬ 
berley.  Both  skill  and  effort  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  search  for  gold,  yet  the 
Handt  Basin  more  than  once  eluded 
the  prospector’s  hammer. 

The  real  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  great  gold  field  belongs  to  two 
brothers,  Messrs.  H.  W.  and  P.  Stru- 
ben,  who  for  two  years  worked  with 
dogged  perseverance  upon  these  deso¬ 
late  uplands,  and  who  at  last,  by  the 
aid  of  Kimberley  capital,  established 
beyond  dispute  the  existence  of  payable 
gold  deposits  in  this  district.  With 
the  formal  proclamation  of  the  Wit- 
watersrandt  as  a  public  gold  field  in 
September,  1886,  the  gold  era  in  South 
Africa  commenced  in  earnest. 

As  the  phenomenal  value  of  the 
Randt  gold  deposits  was  rapidly  re¬ 
vealed,  the  thoughts  of  men  naturally 
turned  to  those  regions  northward  of 
the  Limpopo,  in  which  the  earliest  gold 
explorers  had  worked— regions  which 
were  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  a  chief 
seat  of  the  gold  supply  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon  and  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  Ophir 
of  antiquity,  and  the  Monomotapa  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1888,  a 
concession  to  work  minerals  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  certain  adventurous  English¬ 
men  from  Lobengula,  the  Maiabelo 
king,  who  had  imposed  his  rule  upon 
the  peaceful  Mashonas.  The  British 
South  Africa  Company  was  founded  a 
year  later  to  give  effect  to  this  conces¬ 
sion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  vast  re¬ 
gions  in  South  Central  Africa,  which 
are  now  controlled  by  the  Chartered 
Company,  therefore  forms  a  chief  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  era  of  gold  discovery.  The 
Company  obtained  its  charter  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1889,  and  Mashonaland  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  famous  pioneer  expedition 
in  the  following  year,  when,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  a  road  400  miles 
in  length  was  cut  through  jungle  and 
swamp,  and  a  series  of  forts  was  erect¬ 
ed  and  garrisoned  by  the  Company’s 
forces.  After  the  Matabele  War,  which 
occupied  the  closing  months  of  1893, 
the  prospecting  and  mining  for  gold 
was  commenced  in  Matabeleland  as 
well  as  Mashonaland,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Buluwayo,  Lobengula’s  kraal, 
has  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  Mashonaland  gold-mining 
is  in  progress  in  the  districts  of  Salis- 
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bury,  Mazoe,  Umtali,  Lo  Msgunda, 
Umfuli,  aud  Victoria.* 

In  addition  to  these  two  centres  of 
gold  mining — the  one  already  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  other  in  process  of 
initiation — there  are  other  districts 
which  contribute  to  the  South  African 
output  of  gold.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
Lydenburg  and  De  Kaap  fields — which 
in  date  of  development  precede  the 
Randt — continue  to  afford  considerable 
contributions,  and  the  Klerksdorp  and 
Potcherstroom  fields  have  commenced 
to  yield  a  handsome  output.  Taken 
together  these  lesser  Transvaal  fields 
must  have  yielded,  250,000  oz.,  or 
about  £850,000  worth  of  gold  in  1895.  f 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  gold- 
iiiining  was  commenced  on  the  Randt 
at  the  end  of  1886.  The  output  for 
1887  was  34,867  oz.,  valued  at  £125,- 
000.  Since  this  date  the  output  has 
grown  year  by  year,  and  in  1895  it 
amounted  to  a  total  of  2,277,635  oz., 
valued  at  £7,839,500.  This  Randt  out¬ 
put,  together  with  that  of  the  lesser 
Transvaal  fields,  give  a  (probable)  total 
output  for  the  Transvaal  for  last  year  of 
3,530,000  oz.,  valued  at  £8,725,000. 

The  question  of  the  permanency  of 
the  Randt  output  is  one  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discuss  in  the  short  space  at  my 
disposal.  I  shall  content  myself,  there¬ 
fore,  with  giving  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  Smith’s  article  to  the  Times 
of  February  19th,  1895.  This  article, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  written 
after  Mr.  Smith’s  second  visit  of  in¬ 
spection.  He  says  : — 

"  In  1894  the  value  of  the  Raudt  gold  bul* 
lion  was  £7,000,000,  and  this  without  any  in. 
crease  from  the  new  deep-level  mines  ;  these 
latter  will  become  fairly  productive  in  1897, 
so  for  that  year  a  produce  of  fully  £10,000,000 
can  be  fairly  expected.  Judging  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,  the  maximum  product  of  the 


*  The  only  company,  however,  which  has 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  regular  crusbings 
is  the  Gold  Fields  of  Mashonaland  Company. 
This  shows  an  output  in  1894  (three  months 
only)  of  385  oz.,  and  in  1895  (up  to  July)  of 
1.943  oz  The  only  other  emshings  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  either  Matabeleland  or  Mashona¬ 
land  is  one  of  o60  oz  obtained  by  the  Mashona¬ 
land  Central  Company. 

flam  indebted  for  this  estimate— and  for 
other  recent  figures— to  Mr.  J.  Kitchin,  of  the 
African  Reincxo,  who  has  kindly  given  me  the 
benefit  of  his  special  knowledge  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  mining  matters. 

Nkw  Sutixs.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  3. 


Randt  will  be  reached  about  the  end  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  will  probably  exceed 
£12,500, (KK)  per  annum.” 

The  character  of  the  gold  deposits  in 
the  Chartered  Company’s  territory  is 
stated  in  general  terms  in  the  report 
presented  to  the  company  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hammond,*  under  date,  November  . 
5th,  1894.  It  appears  from  this  re¬ 
port,  that  (1)  the  ore  deposits  are  “  true 
fissure  veins  (2)  veins  of  this  class 
are  “  universally  noted  for  their  per¬ 
manency,”  but  “  permanency”  does 
not  ”  necessarily  imply  the  occurrence 
of  pay  shoots  of  commercial  value;” 
(3)  on  the  other  hand,  ”  it  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  gold  min¬ 
ing  if,  upon  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
mineralized  veins,  valuable  ore  shoots 
should  not  be  developed  as  the  result 
of  future  work.”  f 

The  present  contribution  of  South 
Africa  to  the  annual  gold  supply  of  the 
world,  which  already  amounts  to  £8,- 
725,000  in  value,  is  therefore  likely  not 
only  to  be  maintained,  but  to  be  large¬ 
ly  increased  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  order  to  realize  the  significance  of 
the  South  African  gold  supply,  we  must 
(1)  compare  the  South  African  output 
with  the  outputs  of  other  gold-produc¬ 
ing  countries ;  and  12)  compare  the 
world’s  present  supply  with  that  of 
former  years.  These  comparisons  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables  J  : — 

Gold  Output  fob  1894. 


Vain®. 

United  States . £9,(X)0  000 

Aastralasia .  8,000,000 

South  Africa .  7.000,000 

Russia  (1892) . 4,000,000 

Wobld’s  Output. 

Average  annual 
value. 

From  1700  to  1860 .  £2,000,000 

From  1860  to  1876 .  26,000,000 

From  1875  to  1890 .  20,000,000 

For  1894  (one  year  only). .  36,600,000 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  production 
of  gold  has  any  inffuence  upon  com¬ 


merce,  this  influence — the  nature  of 
which  we  need  not  stop  to  analyze — 
must  be  exerted  by  so  large  an  acces- 


*  Cionsnlting  Engineer  to  Gold  Fields  of 
South  Africa  Company.  He  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Chalmers, 
t  B.  S.  A.  Co.’s  Report  B.  (1895)  p.  72. 

X  Based  upon  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith's  esti¬ 
mate,  and  upon  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  tables. 
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eion  to  the  annual  supply  available 
alike  for  currency  and  the  arts. 

It  remains  for  me  to  indicate,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  main  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  development  of  gold-min¬ 
ing  upon  South  Africa  itself. 

In  measuring  the  advance  of  a  new 
country  we  look  naturally  in  the  first 
place  to  the  development  of  its  public 
works.  The  establishment  of  the  gold 
industry  on  the  Randt  has  proved  a 
most  effective  stimulus  to  railw^  con¬ 
struction  in  South  Africa.  To-day 
Johannesburg — built  on  land  which  in 
1886  was  part  of  an  absolutely  barren 
waste — is  approached  by  three  distinct 
lines,  which  connect  it  directly  with 
the  four  chief  ports  of  South  Africa, 
Delagoa  Bay,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Cape  Town.  Of  these  lines,  the 
earliest,  which  traverses  the  Free  State 
from  end  to  end,  and  links  the  Randt 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  was  not  opened 
until  July,  1892.  The  Pretoria- Dela¬ 
goa  Bay  line  was  completed  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1894  ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  Randt  railway  to  Charlestown,  the 
connecting  point  with  the  Natal  line, 
was  only  effected  a  few  months  ago. 
These,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
lines,  represent  a  total  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  railway  constructed  mainly 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  gold  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Transvaal.  To  this  total 
two  considerable  pieces  of  railway  con¬ 
struction,  accomplished  in  the  interest 
of  the  gold  industry  in  the  Chartered 
Company’s  territories,  must  be  added. 
Of  these,  the  first  extended  the  main 
trunk  line  of  Africa  from  Kimberley 
successively  to  Vryburg  and  Mafeking, 
in  1890  and  1894,  and  the  second,  the 
Beira  line,  by  securing  a  rapid  passage 
through  the  “fly  country,”  brought 
Salisbury  into  easy  communication  with 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  at  the  port  so 
named.  Taken  together,  they  measure 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  miles.  It 
should  be  added  also  that  the  extension 
of  the  trunk  line  from  Mafeking  tow¬ 
ard  Buluwayo  is  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

To  have  driven  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  railway  in  six  years  is  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement  for  a  country  in 
which  the  European  population  is  still 
considerably  under  three  quarters  of  a 
million,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 


been  characterized  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress. 

The  telegraph  has  advanced  further 
and  more  speedily  than  the  railway. 
Here  the  chief  gain  has  been  in  the 
vast  regions,  northward  of  the  Lim¬ 
popo,  opened  up  by  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany.  The  wires  were  carried  from 
Mafeking  to  Victoria,  in  December, 
1891  ;  they  reached  Salisbury,  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  beyond 
Mafeking,  in  February,  1892  ;  and  to¬ 
day  telegraphic  communication  has 
been  established  between  Salisbury  and 
Blantyre,  in  Nyasaland. 

The  population  returns  of  South  Af¬ 
rica,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  races  and 
nationalities,  are  both  confusing  and 
unreliable.  We  shall  gam  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  advance  achieved  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  if,  instead  of  studying  the  gen¬ 
eral  returns,  we  notice  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scenes  effected  by  the  force  whose 
influence  we  are  tracing,  in  1880— less 
than  ten  years  ago — the  barren  and 
monotonous  aspect  of  the  African  veldt 
upon  the  Witwatersrandt  was  broken 
only  by  a  group  of  huts.  These  deso¬ 
late  uplands  were  not  even  then  with¬ 
out  historic  associations,  for  it  was  here 
that  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  raised 
by  the  Triumvirate  on  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1880 — Dingaan’s  Day — in  re¬ 
volt  against  the  Imperial  Government. 
They  have  since  been  consecrated  by 
the  life-blood  of  Englishmen,  who  died, 
loyally  disloyal,  because  they  believed 
that  “  blood  was  thicker  than  water.” 
To-day  Johannesburg  is  the  centre  of 
a  district  which,  according  to  an  in¬ 
formal  but  reliable  census  recently 
taken,  has  a  European  population  of 
120,850  souls  ;  while  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  is  crowned  for  thirty  miles  with 
pithead  gears,  batteries,  and  surface 
works.  The  second  transformation  is 
scarcely  less  striking.  In  November,* 
1893,  Buluwayo  was  the  chief  kraal  of 
Lobengula,  chief  of  the  savage  Mata- 
bele.  To-day,  it  is  a  town,  and  the 
centre  of  a  district  with  a  European 
population  of  4000  persons — a  town 
with  brick-built  houses,  with  news¬ 
papers  issued  in  type,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  Bulnwayo  was  oconpied  on  the  4th  No¬ 
vember,  1893,  by  the  Chartered  Company’s 
forces. 
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And  what  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  ?  How  have  they  fared  ? 

The  Cape  Colony  has  emphatically 
fared  well.  A  fertilizing  stream  of 
travellers  and  emigrants,  bound  for  the 
golci-tields,  has  passed  through  its  chief 
towns,  and  this  traffic  has  not  only  in¬ 
creased  its  revenues  and  its  trade,  but 
it  has  imparted  a  new  vitality  to  its 

eople.  The  effect  upon  Natal  has  not 

een  uninterruptedly  beneficial.  The 
establishment  of  direct  railway  com¬ 
munication  between  Johannesburg  and 
the  Cape  ports,  in  July,  1892,  deprived 
Natal  temporarily  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  the  Transvaal  which  it  previously 
enjoyed.  But  now  that  direct  railway 
communication  has  been  established 
between  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  it 
will  recover  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
profits  of  this  trade. 

As  to  the  general  progress  of  South 
Africa  during  the  period  in  question, 
a  comprehensive  measure  is  afforded  by 
the  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports 
passing  through  Durban  and  the  Cape 
ports.  The  last  returns  given  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies* 
are  those  for  1893  ;  and,  since  at  this 
date  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  not 
yet  opened,  they  include  practically 
the  whole  external  trade  of  South  Af¬ 
rica.  On  this  basis,  then,  the  external 
trade  of  South  Africa  had  advanced  in 
value  from  15.7  millions  sterling,  in 
1880,  to  27.9  millions  sterling  in  1893  ; 
while  the  value  of  the  last  year’s  trade 
is  ])robably  not  less  than  38  millions 
sterling,  f 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  important 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  at  the  present  moment.  I 
refer  to  the  political  effects  which  have 
followed  the  changes  produced  by  the 
development  of  gold-mining  in  ^outh 
Africa. 

The  establishment  of  a  British  popu¬ 
lation  in  Rhodesia  is  an  unmixed  bene¬ 
fit.  Incidentally  it  has  freed  the  Ma- 
shonas,  an  industrial  people,  from  the 
yoke  of  the  cruel  Matabele.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  link  whereby  the  colonies  of 


*jU-7526]  1896. 

f  The  trade  of  the  Cape  Colony  atone,  for 
1895,  ia  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  imports  (in- 
clading  specie),  £19,094,756  ;  exports,  £16,- 
904,756. 


South  Africa  may  be  united  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  ultimately  with  Egypt. 
It  strengthens  the  hands  of  those  colo¬ 
nists  in  South  Africa,  who,  whether 
Dutch  or  British,  are  on  the  side  of 
progress.  All  this  is  so  much  clear 
gain,  and  the  merit  of  the  acquisition 
of  these  territories,  in  South  Central 
Africa,  belongs  unreservedly  to  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  influx  of  a  predominantly  Brit¬ 
ish  population  into  the  Transvaal  is  a 
less  simple  matter.  It  has  placed  the 
Boer  and  his  system  at  the  bar  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  few  words 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  absolute  un- 
progressiveness  of  the  Boer  theory  of 
life,  but  something  may  be  done  by  a 
concrete  instance.  In  1889  the  Cape 
Government  offered  to  construct  and 
work  at  its  own  cost  the  railway  now 
existing  through  the  Free  State  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  terms  (forming  part 
of  the  Customs  Convention)  were  sin¬ 
gularly  advantageous  to  the  Free  State  ; 
vet,  when  the  proposal  came  before  the 
llaad,  it  was  carried  by  only  one  vote. 
Is  there  any  other  European  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  world  which  would  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  like  attitude  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances  ? 

The  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  are 
no  longer  obscure.  The  Uitlanders  are 
subjected  to  the  ignorance  and  caprice 
of  what  is  probably  the  least  intelligent 
European  legislature  in  the  world. 
Under  this  regime  they  suffer  from  a 
gross  inequality  of  taxation,  from  fiscal 
arrangements  which  are  so  anomalous 
as  to  amount  to  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
gold  industry,  and  from  a  local  admin¬ 
istration  which  is  both  faulty  and  in¬ 
efficient,  but  which  listens  to  no  pro¬ 
tests,  however  responsible  may  be  the 
quarter  from  which  they  proceed. 

But,  whatever  else  may  be  the  result 
of  Dr.  Jameson’s  ride,  and  the  abor¬ 
tive  revolt  of  Johannesburg,  these 
startling  events  have,  at  least,  secured 
the  active  intervention  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  safety 
of  the  Europeans  in  South  A^frica  was 
menaced  by  a  general  revolt  of  the 
dark-skinned  races,  England  assumed 
the  government  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
principle  of  this  interventiou.  is  stated 
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in  a  despatch  written  ♦  by  Sir  Michael 
Hioks-Beach  to  Lord  (than  Sir  Garnet) 
Wolsel^  :  “  .  .  .  neither  by  the  Sand 
River  Convention,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  did  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
surrender  the  right  and  duty  of  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  Transvaal  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety 
of  the  various  European  communities.” 
To-day,  not  the  common  safety,  but 
the  common  prosperity,  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  is  threatened  by  the  unreasonable 
attitude  which  the  Boer  Government 
has  assumed  toward  the  mining  and 
commercial  population  within  its  bor¬ 
ders. 

This  attitude  is  not  only  unreason¬ 
able,  it  is  illegal,  for  it  is  contrary  both 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  London.  This  Convention, 
which  is  a  modihcation  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Pretoria  (1881),  gives  the  Boers 
the  right  of  self-government  upon  cer¬ 
tain  terms,  which  are  set  out  at  length. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  should  be  closed  against  European 
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emigrants,  nor  that  such  emigrants, 
when  admitted,  should  be  subjected  to 
any  political  inequality  or  any  commer¬ 
cial  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary, 
Article  XIV.  (which  is  identical  with 
Article  XXVI.  of  the  Pretoria  Conven¬ 
tion)  expressly  provides  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  immigration.* 

Fate  lias  decreed  that  the  great  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  gold  industry  should  lie 
within  the  territory  of  the  Boers  ;  but 
the  present  prosperity  and  the  future 
progress  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole  is 
concerned  in  the  fortunes  of  that  in¬ 
dustry.  England,  therefore,  as  para¬ 
mount  power,  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  requiring  that  the  Transvaal 
shall  be  governed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote,  and  not  to  check,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  chief  source  of  the 
common  prosperity.  If  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  will  frankly  recognize  that  duty, 
and  fearlessly  exercise  that  right,  he 
will  earn  the  gratitude  alike  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  South  Africa. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


SOCIALISM  FOR  MILLIONAIRES. 

BY  GEOROE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


The  millionaire  class,  a  small  but 
highly  interesting  one,  into  which  any 
of  us  may  be  flung  to-morrow  by  the 
accidents  of  commerce,  is  perhaps  the 
most  pitiably  neglected  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  magazine  article  that  has  ever  been 
written  for  them.  In  reviewing  the 
advertisements  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  I  find  that  everything  is 
produced  for  the  million  and  nothing 
for  the  millionaire.  Children,  boys, 
youths,  ”  gents,”  ladies,  artisans,  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  even  peers  and  kings  are 
catered  for  ;  but  the  millionaire’s  cus¬ 
tom  is  evidently  not  worth  having  : 
there  are  too  few  of  him.  While  the 
poorest  have  their  Rag  Fair,  a  duly  or- 
anized  and  busy  market  in  Hounds- 
itch,  where  you  can  buy  a  boot  for  a 
penny,  you  may  search  the  world  in 
vain  for  the  market  where  the  £50 
boot,  the  special  cheap  line  of  hats  at 
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forty  guineas,  the  cloth  of  gold  bi¬ 
cycling  suit,  and  the  Cleopatra  claret, 
four  pearls  to  the  bottle,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  wholesale.  Thus  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  millionaire  has  the  responsibility 
of  prodigious  wealth  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  enjoying  himself  more  than 
any  ordinary  rich  man.  Indeed,  in 
many  things  he  cannot  enjoy  himself 
more  than  many  poor  men  do,  nor  even 
so  much  ;  for  a  drum-major  is  better 
dressed  ;  a  trainer’s  stable-lad  often 

*  It  runs  : — All  persons  other  than  natives, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South 
African  Bepoblio  (a)  will  have  full  liberty, 
with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  South  African  Republic  ; 
(h)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or  possess 
houses,  shops,  and  premises  ;  (e)  they  may 
carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or 
by  any  agents  they  may  think  fit  to  employ  ; 
(d)  they  will  not  be  subject  in  respect  of  their 
persons  or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their 
commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether 
general  or  local,  other  than  those  which  are, 
or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said 
Republic.  ” 
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rides  a  better  horse  ;  the  first-class  car¬ 
riage  is  shared  by  office-boys  taking 
their  young  ladies  out  for  the  evening  ; 
everybody  who  goes  down  to  Brighton 
for  Sunday  rides  in  the  Pullman  car  ; 
and  of  what  use  is  it  to  bo  able  to  pay 
for  a  peacock’s-brain  sandwich  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  ham  or 
beef?  The  injustice  of  this  state  of 
things  has  not  been  sufficiently  consid¬ 
ered.  A  man  with  an  income  of  £25  a 
year  can  multiply  his  comfort  beyond 
all  calculation  by  doubling  his  income. 
A  man  with  £50  a  year  can  at  least 
quadruple  his  comfort  by  doubling  his 
income.  Probably  up  to  even  £250  a 
Tear  doubled  income  means  doubled 
Mmfort.  After  that  the  increment  of 
comfort  grows  less  in  proportion  to  the 
increment  of  income  until  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  victim  is  satiated 
and  even  surfeited  with  everything 
that  money  can  procure.  To  give  him 
another  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
under  the  impression  that  you  are 
benefiting  him,  on  the  general  ground 
j  that  men  like  money,  is  exactly  as  if 
I  you  were  to  add  two.  hours  to  the  work- 
I  ing  day  of  a  confectioner’s  shopboy  on 
the  general  ground  that  boys  are  fond 
of  sweets.  What  can  the  wretched 
millionaire  do  that  needs  a  million  ? 
Does  he  want  a  fleet  of  yachts,  a  Rot¬ 
ten  Row  full  of  carriages,  an  army  of 
servants,  a  whole  city  of  town  houses, 
or  a  continent  for  a  game  preserve? 
Gan  he  attend  more  than  one  theatre 
in  one  evening,  or  wear  more  than  one 
suit  at  a  time,  or  digest  more  meals 
than  his  butler  ?  Is  it  a  luxury  to  have 
mure  money  to  take  care  of,  more  beg¬ 
ging  letters  to  read,  and  to  be  cut  off 
from  those  delicious  Alnaschar  dreams 
in  which  the  poor  man,  sitting  down 
to  consider  what  he  will  do  in  the  al¬ 
ways  possible  event  of  some  unknown 
relative  leaving  him  a  fortune,  forgets 
his  privation  ?  And  yet  there  is  no 
sympathy  for  this  bidden  sorrow  of 
plutocracy.  The  poor  alone  are  pitied. 
Societies  spring  up  in  all  directions  to 
relieve  all  sorts  of  comparatively  happy 
people,  from  discharged  prisoners  in 
the  first  rapture  of  their  regained  lib¬ 
erty  to  children  revelling  in  the  luxury 
of  an  unlimited  appetite  ;  but  no  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  the  millionaire,  ex¬ 
cept  to  beg.  In  all  our  dealings  with 


him  lies  implicit  the  delusion  that  he 
has  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  rolling  in 
wealth  while  others  are  starving. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 

aht  of  his  is  getting  constantly  worse 
worse  with  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  capital,  the  energy,  the 
artistic  genius  that  used  to  specialize 
itself  for  the  supply  of  beautiful  things 
to  rich  men,  now  turns  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  gigantic  proletariats  of 
modern  times.  It  is  more  profitable  to 
be  a  nineteenth  century  ironmonger  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  than  it  was  to 
be  a  Florentine  armorer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  very  millionaire  him¬ 
self,  when  he  becomes  a  railway  direc¬ 
tor,  is  forced  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
own  class,  and  admit  that  it  is  the 
third-class  passenger  who  pays.  If  he 
takes  shares  in  a  hotel,  he  learns  that 
it  is  safer,  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
policy,  to  turn  a  lord  and  his  retinue 
out  of  doors  than  to  disoblige  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  or  a  bicyclist  in  the 
smallest  reasonable  particular.  He 
cannot  get  his  coat  made  to  fit  him 
without  troublesome  tryings-on  and 
alterations,  unless  he  goes  to  the  cheap 
ready-made  tailors,  who  monopolize  all 
the  really  expert  cutters,  because  their 
suits  must  fit  infallibly  at  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  if  the  low  prices  are  to  be  made 
pay.  The  old-fashioned  tradesman, 
servile  to  the  great  man  and  insolent 
to  the  earner  of  weekly  wages,  is  now 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  universal  pro¬ 
vider,  who  attends  more  carefully  to 
the  fourpenny  and  tenpenny  customers 
than  to  the  mammoth  shipbuilder’s 
wife  sailing  in  to  order  three  grand 
pianos  and  four  French  governesses. 
In  short,  the  shops  where  Dives  is  ex¬ 
pected  and  counted  on  are  only  to  be 
found  now  in  a  few  special  trades, 
which  touch  a  man’s  life  hut  seldom. 
For  everyday  purposes  the  customer 
who  wanta  more  than  other  people  is  as 
unwelcome  and  as  little  worth  attend¬ 
ing  to  as  the  customer  who  wants  less 
than  other  people.  The  millionaire 
can  have  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
market ;  but  this  leaves  him  no  better 
off  than  the  modest  possessor  of  £5000 
a  year.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
he  can  still  order  on  a  scale  of  special 
and  recklessly  expensive  pomp,  and 
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that  is  his  funeral.  Even  this  melan¬ 
choly  outlet  will  probably  soon  be 
closed.  Huge  joint-stock  interment 
and  cremation  companies  will  refuse  to 
depart  to  any  great  extent  from  their 
routine  of  Class  1.,  Class  II.,  and  so 
on,  just  as  a  tramway  company  would 
refuse  to  undertake  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show.  The  custom  of  the  great  masses 
will  rule  the  market  so  completely  that 
the  millionaire,  already  forced  to  live 
nine-tenths  of  his  life  as  other  men  do, 
will  be  forced  into  line  as  to  the  other 
tenth  also. 

To  be  a  millionaire,  then,  is  to  have 
more  money  than  you  can  possibly 
spend  on  yourself,  and  to  appreciate  at 
the  same  time  the  inconsiderateness  of 
those  persons  to  whom  such  a  condition 
appears  to  realize  perfect  contented¬ 
ness.  What,  then,  is  the  millionaire 
to  do  with  his  surplus  funds?  The 
usual  reply  is,  provide  for  his  children 
and  give  alms.  Now  these  two  re¬ 
sources,  as  usually  understood,  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing,  and  a  very  mis¬ 
chievous  thing  too.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  society,  it  does  not  matter  a 
straw  whether  the  person  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living 
by  a  millionaire’s  bounty  is  his  own  son 
or  merely  a  casual  beggar  of  no  kin  to 
him.  The  millionaire’s  private  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  more  highly  gratified  in 
the  former  case  ;  but  the  mischief  to 
society  and  to  the  recipient  is  the  same. 
Even  the  private  feeling  in  this  matter 
is  changing,  and  changing  rapidly.  If 
you  want  to  spoil  a  young  man’s  career, 
to  annihilate  his  efficiency  and  enfeeble 
his  character,  clearly  there  is  no  meth¬ 
od  surer  than  that  of  presenting  him 
with  what  is  called  “  an  independence,” 
meaning  an  abject  and  total  dependence 
on  the  labor  of  others.  Anybody  who 
has  watched  the  world  intelligently 
enough  to  compare  the  average  man  of 
independent  means  when  he  has  just 
finished  his  work  at  the  university  with 
the  same  man  twenty  years  later,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  routine  of  fashion  compared 
to  which  the  round  of  a  postman  is  a 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  the  beat  of  a 
oliceman  a  chapter -of  romance,  must 
ave  sometimes  said  to  himself  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  man  if 
his  father  had  spent  every  penny  of  his 
money,  or  thrown  it  into  the  Thames. 


March, 

The  real  victims  of  “  property”  are  not 
the  evicted  tenants  or  the  unemployed, 
but  the  proprietors.  This  is  obvious 
enough  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  responsibility  attaching  to 
landed  property,  and  in  America, 
where  the  alleged  general  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  work  is  evidently  vanishing 
with  the  necessity  for  it ;  but  to  real¬ 
ize  it  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a 
country  like  Ireland.  To  the  Irishman 
a  property  is  a  source  of  income  and 
nothing  else  :  the  indispensable  mini¬ 
mum  of  his  duty  to  the  estate  is  done 
in  spite  of  his  teeth  for  five  per  cenr,. 
by  his  agent,  whose  resistance  to  his 
purely  predatory  activity  is  fortified  by 
the  fact  that  the  estate  usually  belongs 
mostly  to  the  mortgagees,  and  that  the 
nominal  landlord  is  so  ignorant  of  his 
own  affairs  that  he  can  do  nothing  but 
send  begging  letters  to  the  agent.  On 
these  estates  generations  of  peasants 
(and  agents)  live  hard  but  bearable 
lives,  and  off  them  generations  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  good  breeding  and 
natural  capacity  are  corrupted  into 
drifters,  wasters,  drinkers,  waiters-for- 
dead-men’s-shoes,  poor  relations,  and 
social  wrecks  of  all  sorts,  living  aimless 
lives,  and  often  dying  squalid  and 
tragic  deaths.  Every  millionaire  who 
leaves  his  millions  to  his  family  in  the 
ordinary  course  exposes  his  innocent 
descendants  to  this  risk  without  secur¬ 
ing  them  any  advantage  that  they  could 
not  secure  far  more  effectually  and  hap¬ 
pily  by  their  own  activity,  backed  by  a 
fair  start  in  life.  Formerly  this  con¬ 
sideration  had  no  weight  with  parents, 
because  working  for  money  was  consid¬ 
ered  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  as  it 
is  still,  in  our  more  belated  circles,  to 
a  lady.  In  all  the  professions  we  have 
survivals  of  old  pretences— the  rndi- 
mentary  pocket  on  the  back  of  a  bar¬ 
rister’s  gown  is  an  example — by  which 
the  practitioner  used  to  fob  his  feo 
without  admitting  that  his  services 
were  for  sale.  Most  people  alive  to¬ 
day,  of  middle  age  and  upward,  are 
more  or  less  touched  with  superstitions 
that  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with 
by  or  on  behalf  of  yonng  men.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  that  the  line  which 
divides  wholesale  from  retail  trade  is 
also  a  line  marking  a  step  in  social  posi¬ 
tion  ;  or  that  there  is  something  incon- 
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ruous  in  a  lord  charging  a  shilling  a 
ead  for  admission  to  his  castle  and 
gardens,  or  opening  a  shop  for  milk, 
game,  and  farm  produce  ;  or  that  a 
merchant’s  son  who  obtains  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  a  smart  regiment  is  guilty  of 
an  act  of  ridiculous  presumption. 
Even  the  prejudice  against  “  manual 
labor”  is  vanishing,  and  being  replaced 
in  the  most  advanced  quarters  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  worship  of  it.  It  is  now  a 
good  many  years  since  Dickens,  in 
visiting  a  prison,  encountered  Wain- 
wright  the  poisoner,  and  heard  that 
gentleman  vindicate  his  gentility  by 
demanding  of  his  fellow  prisoner  (a 
bricklayer,  if  1  remember  aright) 
whether  he  had  ever  condescended  to 
clean  out  the  cell,  or  handle  the  broom, 
or,  in  short,  do  any  woi’k  whatever  for 
himself  that  he  could  put  on  his  com¬ 
panion.  The  bricklayer,  vain  of  hav¬ 
ing  so  distinguished  a  cell  mate,  will¬ 
ingly  and  proudly  gave  the  required 
testimony  ;  and  Dickens  so  appreciated 
the  incident  that  he  afterward  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  “  Little  Dorrit,”  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  murderer 
Rigaud  makes  the  same  boast  in  the 
prison  at  Marseilles.  It  is  not  yet  ten 
years  since,  in  the  great  Irish  agitation 
against  coercion  in  Ireland  during  Mr. 
Balfour’s  secretaryship,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  add  to  the  sensation  by  pointing 
to  the  spectacle  of  Irish  political  prison¬ 
ers,  presumably  gentlemen,  suffering  the 
indignity  of  having  to  do  housemaid’s 
work  in  cleaning  their  cells.  What¬ 
ever  feeling  this  may  have  aroused  in 
Ireland,  and  might  have  aroused  here 
if  the  clock  could  have  been  put  back 
to  Wainwright’s  time,  in  England  it 
was  a  false  note  to  strike,  and  did  more 
harm  than  good.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances  of  the  change  of 
public  opinion  for  the  better  in  this 
direction.  But  there  is  no  need  to  pile 
up  evidence.  It  will  be  quite  willingly 
admitted — and  the  willingness  is  part 
of  the  case — that  the  father  who  throws 
his  son  on  his  own  exertions,  after 
equipping  him  fully  with  education 
and  a  reasonable  capital,  no  longer  de¬ 
grades  him,  spoils  his  chance  of  a  well- 
bred  wife,  and  forfeits  the  caste  of  the 
family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  solidities 
his  standing  and  widens  his  prospects, 
professional,  mercantile,  political,  and 


matrimonial.  The  man  who  has  made 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  himself  is 
socially  a  more  important  person  now¬ 
adays  than  the  one  who  has  inherited 
a  million  and  never  done  a  stroke  of 
work.  Public  opinion,  growing  con¬ 
tinually  stronger  against  drones  in  the 
hive,  begins  to  threaten,  and  even  to 
execute,  a  differentiation  of  taxation 
against  “  unearned  incomes  so  that 
the  man  who,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  parental  wisdom  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  devotes  great  resources  to  the  en¬ 
richment  and  probable  demoralization 
of  descendants  for  whose  d esert  the  com¬ 
munity  has  no  guarantee,  does  so  at 
the  risk  of  having  his  aim  tinally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  income-tax  collector. 
We  therefore  have  the  intelligent  and 
ublic- spirited  millionaire  cut  off  from 
is  old  resource  of  “  founding  a  fam¬ 
ily.”  All  that  his  children  can  now 
require  of  him,  all  that  society  expects 
him  to  give  them,  all  that  is  good  for 
themselves,  is  a  first-rate  equipment, 
not  an  “  independence.”  And  there 
are  some  millionaires  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  extremities  to  which  the  mill¬ 
ionaire  is  reduced  by  this  closing  up  of 
old  channels  of  bequest  are  such  that 
he  sometimes  leaves  huge  sums  to 
bodies  of  trustees  “  to  do  good  with,”  a 
plan  as  mischievous  as  it  is  resource¬ 
less  ;  for  what  can  the  trustees  do  but 
timidly  dribble  the  fund  away  on  chari¬ 
ties  of  one  kind  or  another?  Now  I 
am  loth  to  revive  the  harsh  strains  of 
the  Gradgrind  political  economy  :  in¬ 
deed,  I  would,  if  I  could,  place  in  every 
Board  school  a  copy  of  Mr.  Watts’  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  sheet  profiled  by  the  outline 
of  a  man  lying  dead  underneath  it, 
with  the  inscription  above,  ‘‘  What  I 
saved,  1  lost :  what  I  spent,  I  had  : 
what  I  gave,  I  have.”  But  woe  to  the 
man  who  takes  from  another  what  he 
can  provide  for  himself  ;  and  woe  also 
to  the  giver  !  There  is  no  getting  over 
the  fact  that  the  moment  an  attempt  is 
made  to  organize  almsgiving  by  en¬ 
trusting  the  funds  to  a  permanent  body 
of  experts,  it  is  invariably  discovered 
that  beggars  are  perfectly  genuine  per¬ 
sons  :  tnat  is  to  say,  not  “deserving 
poor,”  but  people  who  have  discovered 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  by  simply  im¬ 
pudently  asking  for  what  they  waut 
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until  they  get  it,  which  is  the  essence 
of  beggary.  The  permanent  body  of 
experts,  illogically  instructed  to  apply 
their  funds  to  the  cases  of  the  deserv¬ 
ing  poor  only,  soon  become  a  mere  po¬ 
lice  body  for  the  frustration  of  true 
begging,  and  consequently  of  true  alms¬ 
giving.  Finally,  their  experience  in  a 
pursuit  to  which  they  were  originally 
led  by  natural  benevolence  turns  them 
to  an  almost  maniacal  individualism 
and  an  abhorrence  of  ordinary  “  char¬ 
ity”  as  one  of  the  worst  of  social 
crimes.  This  may  not  be  an  amiable 
attitude  ;  but  no  reasonable  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  certainty 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  produced  by 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  social 
reactions  of  mendicity  and  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Of  course,  this  difficulty  is  partly 
created  by  the  “  deserving  poor”  the¬ 
ory.  I  remember  once,  at  a  time  when 
I  made  daily  use  of  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum — a  magnificent 
communistic  institution  of  the  best  type 
— I  was  offered  two  pounds  to  copy  a 
certain  book  or  manuscript,  I  forget 
which.  Being  too  lazy  to  think  of 
doing  the  work  myself,  I  handed  over 
the  commission  to  a  man  whose  re¬ 
spectable  poverty  would  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone — an  ex-schoolmaster 
whose  qualifications  were  out  of  date, 
and  who,  through  no  particular  fault 
of  his  own,  had  drifted  at  last  into  the 
reading-room  as  less  literate  men  drift 
into  Salvation  Army  shelters.  He  was 
a  sober,  well-spoken,  well-conducted, 
altogether  unobjectionable  man,  really 
fond  of  reading,  and  eminently  eligible 
for  a  good  turn  of  the  kind  I  did  him. 
His  first  step  in  the  matter  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  me  an  advance  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  ;  his  next,  to  sub-let  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  another  person  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  one  pound  fifteen,  and 
so  get  it  entirely  off  his  mind  and  re¬ 
turn  to  his  favorite  books.  This  sec¬ 
ond,  or  rather,  third  party,  however, 
required  an  advance  from  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  one-and-sixpence  to  buy  paper, 
having  obtained  which,  he  handed  over 
the  contract  to  a  fourth  party,  who 
was  willing  to  do  it  for  one  pound  thir¬ 
teen  and  sixpence.  Speculation  raged 
for  a  day  or  two  as  the  job  was  passed 
on  ;  and  it  readied  bottom  at  last  in 
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the  hands  of  the  least  competent  and 
least  sober  female  copyist  in  the  room, 
who  actually  did  the  work  for  five  shil¬ 
lings,  and  then  turned  it  into  a  hand¬ 
some  investment  by  making  it  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  borrowing  endless  sixpences 
from  me  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  which  each  sixpence  proba¬ 
bly  accelerated  to  the  extent  of  four- 
pence,  and  staved  off  to  the  extent  of 
twopence.  She  was  not  a  deserving 
person  :  if  she  had  been  she  would  have 
come  to  no  such  extremity.  Her 
claims  to  compassion  were  that  she 
could  not  be  depended  on,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do  her  work  care¬ 
fully,  and  was  therefore  at  a  miserable 
disadvantage  in  the  world— a  disadvan¬ 
tage  exactly  similar  to  that  suffered  by 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  maimed,  the 
mad,  or  any  other  victims  of  imperfect 
or  injured  faculty.  I  learned  from  her 
that  she  had  once  been  recommended 
to  the  officials  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society  ;  but  they,  on  inquiring 
into  her  case,  had  refused  to  help  her 
because  she  was  ‘‘  undeserving,’’  by 
which  they  meant  that  she  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  helping  herself.  Here  was  sure¬ 
ly  some  confusion  of  ideas.  She  was 
very  angrv  with  the  Society,  and  not 
unreasonably  so  ;  for  she  knew  that 
their  funds  were  largely  subscribed  by 
people  who  regarded  them  as  ministers 
of  pity  to  the  poor  and  downcast.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  people  themselves 
had  absurdly  limited  the  application  of 
their  bounty  to  sober,  honest,  respect¬ 
able  persons  :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  per¬ 
sons  least  likely  to  want  it,  and  most 
apt  to  be  demoralized  by  it.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  millionaire,  if  tempted  to  in¬ 
dulge  himself  b^  playing  the  almsgiv¬ 
ing  philanthropist  (to  the  great  danger 
of  his  own  character)  would  ear-mark 
his  gift  for  the  use  of  the  utterly  worth¬ 
less,  the  hopelessly,  incorrigibly  lazy, 
idle,  easy  -  goin^  good  -  for  -  nothing. 
Only,  such  a  policy  would  soon  exhaust 
the  resources  of  even  a  billionaire.  It 
would  convince  the  most  sentimental 
of  almsgivers  that  it  is  economically 
impossible  to  be  kind  to  beggars.  It  is 
possible  to  treat  them  humanely,  as 
children  can  be  treated  humanely  in  tru¬ 
ant  schools,  which  means  that  they  can 
be  enslaved,  brought  under  discipline. 
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and  forced  to  perform  a  minimum  of 
work  as  gently  as  the  nature  of  the 
process  aud  their  own  intense  objection 
to  it  permit ;  but  there  is  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  compassionate  instincts  to 
be  got  out  of  that.  It  is  a  public  duty, 
like  the  enforcement  of  sanitation,  and 
ghould  be  undertaken  by  the  public. 
Privately  supported  beggar-colonies, 
like  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Had- 
leigh,  are  the  beginnings,  not  of  a  Uto¬ 
pia  of  the  reclaimed  developed  from  a 
religious  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  but  of  the  experiments  on 
which  an  inevitable  future  extension  of 
the  Poor-Law  will  have  to  be  based. 
What  is  urgently  needed  at  present  is 
the  extension  and  humanization  of  the 
Poor  Law,  an  end  which  is  retarded  by 
all  attempts  to  supplant  it  by  private 
benevolence.  Take,  for  example,  the 
hard  case  of  the  aged  poor,  who  are  not 
beggars  at  all,  but  veterans  of  industry, 
who  have  in  most  cases  earned  an  hon¬ 
orable  pension  (which  we  are  dishonest 
enough  to  grudge  them)  by  a  lifetime 
of  appalling  drudgery.  We  have  to 
deal  with  at  least  350,000  of  them  every 
year  Very  little  can  be  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  to  rescue  these  unfortunate 
people  from  the  barbarity  of  the  rate- 
ayers  by  building  a  few  almshouses 
ere  and  there.  But  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  by  arousing  the  public  con¬ 
science  and  voting  for  reasonably  hu¬ 
mane  and  enlightened  persons  at  elec¬ 
tions  of  guardians.  The  guardians  of 
the  West  Derby  (Liverpool)  Union,  in¬ 
stead  of  imprisoning  aged  couples  sepa¬ 
rately  and  miserably  in  their  work- 
house,  put  them  into  furnished  cot¬ 
tages,  where,  provided  they  keep  them 
neat  and  clean,  they  are  no  more  inter¬ 
fered  with  than  if  they  were  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  almshouse.  The  difference  to 
them  in  happiness,  comfort,  and  self- 
respect,  between  the  cottage  and  the 
workhouse,  is  enormous  :  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  is  less  than  two  shillings  a 
week  per  pair.  To  build,  fit,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  cottage  costs  about  £65.  If  a 
millionaire  must  build  almshouses,  he 
had  better  do  it  by  offering  to  defrag' 
the  coat  of  a  set  of  cottages  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  guardians  adopt  the  West 
Derby  system.  This,  of  course,  is  pau¬ 
perizing  the  ratepayer  ;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  ratepayer  is  a  quite  shameless  crea¬ 


ture,  loud  in  his  outcry  against  the 
immorality  of  pauperizing  any  one  at 
his  expense,  but  abject  in  his  adulation 
of  the  rich  man  who  will  pauperize 
him  by  those  subscriptions  to  necessary 
public  institutions  which  act  as  subsi¬ 
dies  in  relief  of  the  rates. 

Hospitals  are  a  favorite  resource  of 
the  rich  whose  money  is  burning  holes 
in  their  pockets,  liere,  however,  the 
verdict  of  sound  social  economy  is  em¬ 
phatic.  Never  give  a  farthing  to  an 
ordinary  hospital.  -An  experimental 
hospital  is  a  different  thing  :  a  million¬ 
aire  who  is  interested  in  proving  that 
the  use  of  drugs,  of  alcohol,  of  the 
knife  in  cancer,  or  the  like,  can  be  and 
should  be  dispensed  with,  may  endow 
a  private  hospital  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  in  the  purely  charitable  hospital, 
private  endowment  and  private  man¬ 
agement  mean  not  only  the  pauperiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ratepayer,  but  irresponsi¬ 
bility,  chronic  waste  and  extravagance 
checked  by  spasmodic  stinginess,  favor¬ 
itism,  almost  unbridled  license  for  ex¬ 
periments  on  patients  by  scientifically 
enthusiastic  young  doctors,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  begging  for  letters  of  admission 
which  would  be  denounced  as  intoler¬ 
able,  now  that  the  press  is  avid  of  pub¬ 
lic  scandals,  if  it  were  part  of  the  red 
tape  routine  of  a  public  body.  A  safe 
rule  for  the  millionaire  is  never  to  do 
anything  for  the  public,  any  more  than 
for  an  individual,  that  the  public  will 
do  (because  it  must)  for  itself  without 
his  intervention.  The  provision  of 
proper  hospital  accommodation  is  pre¬ 
eminently  one  of  these  things.  Al¬ 
ready  more  than  a  third  of  London’s 
hospital  accommodation  is  provided  by 
the  ratepayers.  In  Warrington  the 
hospital  rate,  which  was  'id.  in  the 
pound  in  1887-8,  rose  in  five  years  to 
1«.  2ef.  If  a  billionaire  had  interposed 
to  take  this  increase  on  his  own  shoul¬ 
ders,  he  would  have  been  simply  wast¬ 
ing  money  for  which  better  uses  were 
waiting,  and  demoralizing  his  neigh¬ 
bors  into  the  bargain.  Our  present 
cadging  hospital  system  will  soon  go 
the  way  of  the  old  Poor  Law  ;  and  no 
invalid  will  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

The  objection  to  supplanting  public 
machinery  by  private  aoes  not  apply  to 
private  action  to  set  public  machinery 
in  motion.  Take,  for  example,  the 
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National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  If  that  society 
were  to  undertake  the  punishment  of 
cruel  parents  by  building  private  pris¬ 
ons  and  establishing  private  tribunals, 
and  so  on,  even  the  most  thoughtless 
subscriber  to  private  charities  and  hos¬ 
pitals  would  shake  his  head  and  button 
up  his  pocket,  knowing  that  there  are 
public  laws  and  public  prisons  and 
tribunals  to  do  the  work,  and  that  they 
alone  should  be  trusted  with  such  func¬ 
tions.  However,  public  machinery  re¬ 
quires  the  initiative  of  an  aggrieved 
person  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and  when 
the  aggrieved  person  is  a  child,  and  its 
“  next  friend”  the  aggressor,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  does  not  get  started.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Waugh’s  so¬ 
ciety,  by  stepping  in  and  taking  the 
child’s  part,  does  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
and  this,  observe,  not  by  supplanting 
the  State,  or  competing  with  it,  but  by 
co-operating  with  it  and  compelling  it 
to  do  its  duty.  Generally  speaking, 
all  societies  which  are  of  the  iiature  of 
vigilance  committees  are  likely  to  be 
useful.  The  odium  which  attaches  to 
the  name  came  from  the  old-fashioned 
American  Vigilance  Committee,  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  private  enterprise, 
not  only  detected  offenders,  but  lynched 
them  on  its  own  responsibility.  We 
have  certain  State  vigilance  officers  — 
sanitary  inspectors.  School  Board  visit¬ 
ors,  a  Public  Prosecutor  (of  a  sort),  the 
Queen’s  Proctor,  and  others.  The  only 
one  of  these  who  is  an  unmitigated 
public  nuisance  is  the  Censor  of  the 
theatre,  who,  instead  of  merely  having 
power  to  hale  the  author  of  an  obnox¬ 
ious  play  before  a  public  tribunal,  has 
power  to  sentence  him  to  suppression 
and  execute  him  with  his  own  hands 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  the 
result  that  the  drama  is  more  corrupt, 
silly,  and  indecent  than  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  fine  art,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  censor  more  timid  and  helpless 
than  any  other  official.  His  case  shows 
the  distiuction  which  it  is  essential  to 

fireserve  in  vigilance  work.  The  popu- 
ar  objection  to  prying  and  spying  is 
very  strong  in  England,  where  it  has 
become  almost  a  public  instinct  to  pro¬ 
fess  an  austere  standard  of  morality 
while  clandestinely  practising  a  loosely 
easy  one.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
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characteristic  impatience  of  “  good  so¬ 
ciety”  with  those  who  by  carelessness, 
or  want  of  tact,  or,  above  all,  in  ideal¬ 
istic  defiance  of  public  opinion,  force 
people  to  see  the  things  they  are  sedu¬ 
lously  winking  at,  and  get  ”  found 
out”  in  a  world  where  the  first  article 
in  the  social  contract  is  that  nobody 
shall  be  found  out  as  long  as  he  or  she 
leaves  the  neighbors  a  rag  of  excuse  for 
being  imposed  on.  We  are  proud,  and 
to  some  extent  rightly  proud,  of  this 
system  of  ours,  as  affording  evidence 
of  our  strong  common-sense.  To  able 
men  and  women  of  the  world  who 
understand  the  game  it  recommends 
itself  so  strongly  as  a  thoroughly  work¬ 
able  one,  that  they  become  extremely 
conservative  of  the  existing  institutions 
they  have  learned  to  evade,  and  suspi¬ 
cious  of  new  ones  which  would  send 
them  to  school  again.  They  know  that 
impracticably  despotic  institutions  may 
allow  more  license  than  practicably 
democratic  ones.  Thus,  our  political 
organization  is  a  monarchy  ;  but  we 
enjoy  as  much  republicanism  and  de¬ 
mocracy  as  any  American  or  French¬ 
man.  The  articles  of  our  established 
religion,  though  originally  a  string  of 
evasions  of  the  principles  of  that  relig¬ 
ion  for  worldly  convenience,  are  by  this 
time  to  a  great  extent  quite  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  But  we  no  more  object  to  them 
on  that  account  than  we  object  to  a 
court  sword  because  it  would  be  of  no 
use  in  a  modern  battle.  And  so  on 
with  our  marriage  laws  and  almost  all 
our  fundamental  institutions  :  by  the 
time  we  are  old  enough  to  take  up  any 
of  these  subjects  with  authority  and 
experience,  we*  have  half  accommodat¬ 
ed  ourselves  to  them  and  half  accom¬ 
modated  them  to  us,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  we  oppose  any  attempt  to  base  re¬ 
form  on  principle  just  as  we  oppose 
spelling  reform — not  that  it  is  not  need¬ 
ed,  but  that  we,  the  articulate,  clever 
ones,  have  learned  to  get  on  without 
it.  Unfortunately,,  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  accomplished  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of 
university  men  and  public  school  men. 
If  it  were,  we  might  no  doubt  safe¬ 
ly  take  a  considerable  stride  in  the 
direction  of  the  characteristic  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrine  of  the  educated  middle 
and  upper  classes— Anarchism,  and 
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reconcile  it  with  what  is  valid  in  Social¬ 
ism,  the  characteristic  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  the  working  classes.  The 
mass  of  the  population  consists  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  our  institutions  seriously 
and  scrupulously,  and  who  are  too  poor 
and  too  insignificant  individually  to 
evade  the  prescribed  social  and  legal 
consequences  of  escapades,  even  if  they 
were  adroit  or  well-advised  enough  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a 
bad  institution  in  the  country  which 
does  not  make  people  suffer  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  badness  outside  the  privi¬ 
leged  circles.  Most  of  the  sufferers, 
adults,  voters,  and  Britons  though  they 
may  be,  are  almost  as  helpless  as  the 
children  who  are  rescued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  They  are  indi¬ 
vidually  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  social  importance  of  their  cases — 
no  slave  ever  believed  that  his  case  was 
worth  a  war,  though  freemen  have  held 
that  opinion  and  acted  on  it.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  our  vigilance  societies  un¬ 
der  all  sorts  of  titles,  striving  for  all  sorts 
of  reform — moral  law  reform,  land  law 
reform,  lunacy  law  reform,  dress  (un¬ 
written)  law  reform,  and  the  like,  their 
mernbeis  being  denounced,  avoided, 
and  disparaged  as  cranks,  faddists,  and 
unclubbable  persons  by  the  best  com¬ 
pany  in  the  kingdom,  for  we  must  con¬ 
cede  that  distinction  to  those  who  have 
conquered  an  authoritative  position  in 
society  in  spite  of  all  our  unreformed 
institutions,  and  to  whom  the  very 
word  “  vigilance”  means,  not  “  the 
price  of  liberty,”  but  a  vague  threat  of 
interference  with  those  clandestine  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  our  impossible 
institutions  are  tempered  by  clever  peo¬ 
ple  with  check  books  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  their  real  morality.  The 
notion  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  duty 
to  stand  up  for  their  real  opinions  in 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  not  clever 
and  have  no  check  books  is  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  them — naturally  enough  ; 
for  they  know  that  the  one  sin  that 
will  not  be  forgiven  in  their  own  de¬ 
lightful  circle  is  a  bieach  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence. 

All  these  considerations  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  intelligent  mill¬ 
ionaire  need  not  hesitate  to  subsidize 
any  vigilance  society  or  reform  society 


that  is  ably  conducted,  and  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  going  to  re¬ 
form  the  world,  but  only,  at  best,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  to  take  its  ideas  into 
consideration  in  reforming  itself.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  these  conditions,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  millionaire  agrees  with  the 
society  or  not.  No  individual  or  so¬ 
ciety  can  possibly  be  absolutely  and 
completely  right,  although  I  regret  to 
have  to  add  that  the  common  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  this  is  the  very  least  that 
can  be  expected  from  an  honest  man 
or  a  deserving  association.  Similarly, 
no  view  or  theory  can  comprise  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
A  millionaire  who  will  not  subsidize 
forces  that  are  capable  of  a  mischievous 
application  will  subsidize  nothing  at 
all.  Such  justice  as  we  attain  in  our 
criminal  courts  is  the  outcome  of  a 
vehemently  partial  prosecution  and  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  all  political  sanity  is  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict  of  views.  For 
instance,  if  we  try  to  figure  to  ourselves 
a  forcible  reconstruction  of  society  on 
lines  rigidly  deduced  either  from"  the 
Manchester  School  or  from  State  So¬ 
cialism,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  would  be  the  more  intoler¬ 
able  and  disastrous.  Yet  who  hesitates 
on  that  account,  if  such  matters  inter¬ 
est  him,  to  back  up  the  Fabian  Society 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  or  Personal 
Eights  Association  on  the  other,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  bias  ?  Our  whole  the¬ 
ory  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion 
for  all  citizens,  rests,  not  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  everybody  is  right,  but 
on  the  certainty  that  everybody  is  wrong 
on  some  point  on  which  somebody  else 
is  right,  so  that  there  is  a  public  dan¬ 
ger  in  allowing  anybody  to  go  unheard. 
Therefore  any  propagandist  society 
which  knows  how  to  handle  money  in¬ 
telligently  and  which  is  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  current  thought,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  Liberal  or  Con¬ 
servative,  Socialist  or  Individualist,  sci¬ 
entific  or  humanitarian,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  seems  to  me  an  excellent 
mark  for  a  millionaire's  spare  money. 

Yet,  after  all,  mere  societies  are  good 
marks  for  anybody’s  spare  money  ;  and 
though  millionaires  are  such  inveterate 
subscribers  and  donors  that  I  dare  not 
leave  the  societies  out  of  account,  1 
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confess  I  despise  a  millionaire  who 
dribbles  his  money  away  in  hfties  and 
hundreds,  thereby  reducing  himself  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  crowd  of  ordinary 
men,  instead  of  planking  down  sums 
that  only  a  millionaire  can.  My  idea 
of  a  millionaire  is  a  man  who  never 
gives  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds, 
ear- marked  for  the  purchase  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  best  quality  costing  not  a 
penny  less  than  that  amount.  Let  me 
illustrate  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.  At 
the  present  moment,  I,  like  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
development  of  public  activity  and 
public  spirit  through  our  great  pro¬ 
vincial  municipalities  and  through  the 
London  County  Council,  am  very  full 
of  the  need  for  a  library  of  political 
science  in  London.  The  London  School 
of  Political  Science,  lately  founded 
through  a  bequest  from  the  late  clerk 
to  the  Derby  justices,  cannot  spare  the 
funds  to  found  one.  The  British  Mu¬ 
seum  Library  will  not  do  :  you  can  get 
the  most  recondite  comic  song  there  ; 
but  of  the  host  of  reports  and  accounts 
which  are  poured  forth  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  town  corporations,  and  are  of  quite 
incalculable  value  as  statistical  data  for 
^  experiments  in  municipal  collectivism, 
^  you  cannot  find  one.  '^Thus  the  county 
councillor  who  desires  to  form  a  safe 
conclusion  as  to  the  municipalization 
^  of  the  London 'water  supply,  and  who 
would  naturally  like  to  see  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  municipal  supplies  of 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham  ;  or  the 
travelling  student  who  is  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  a  foreign  Government  to  find 
^  out  what  can  be  learned  from  our  mu¬ 
nicipal  experience,  is  driven  back  at 
the  British  Museum  on  Tom  Paine’s 
“  Age  of  Reason,”  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  ‘‘  Coming  Slavery,”  as  per¬ 
haps  bearing  more  or  less  on  modern 
democratic  politics.  I  give  this  as  an 
actual  present  emergency  (perhaps  some 
millionaire  will  oblige  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds)  because  it  is  a  typical 
one.  The  millionaire  should  ask  him¬ 
self  what  is  his  favorite  subject  ?  Has 
it  a  school,  with  scholarships  for  the 
endowment  of  research  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  rising  talent  at  the  universi¬ 
ties?  Has  it  a  library,  or  a  museum  ?  If 
not,  then  be  has  an  opening  at  once  for 
his  ten  thousand  or  hundred  thousand. 
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There  is  always  something  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  the  imagination  of  a  very  poor 
man  in  the  notion  of  leaving  a  rnillion 
or  so  to  accumulate  at  compound  in¬ 
terest  for  a  few  centuries,  and  then  de¬ 
scend  in  fabulous  riches  on  some  re¬ 
mote  descendant  and  make  a  Monte 
Cristo  of  him.  Now,  even  if  there 
were  likely  to  be  any  particular  point 
in  being  Monte  Cristo  after  a  couple  of 
hundred  years’  further  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  a  modern  mill¬ 
ionaire,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  much  impressed  by  it.  Still,  the 
underlying  idea  of  keeping  a  great 
money  force  together,  multiplying  it, 
and  finally  working  a  miracle  with  it, 
is  a  tempting  one.  Here  is  a  recent 
example,  quoted  from  a  local  paper  : 

“  The  gift  of  a  farm  to  the  Parish  Conncil 
of  St.  Bees  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pagan,  of  Sbad- 
forth,  Dnrham,  is  accompanied  by  some  pecul¬ 
iar  conditions.  The  farm  is  33a.  3r.  2p.  in 
extent,  and  is  valued  at  £1098.  The  rent  of 
the  farm  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  with 
two  reservations.  Should  the  grantor  ever  re¬ 
quire  it,  the  council  mav  be  called  upon  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  to  pay  him  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  accumulated  investments  any 
amounts  not  exceeding  £1098.  Not  more 
than  £10  may  be  spent  in  charity,  but  not  in 
relirf  of  the  rates.  The  balance  is  to  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  land  and  houses  until  all  the  land  and 
houses  in  the  parish  have  been  secured  by  the 
parish  council.  When  that  is  accomplished, 
the  sum  of  £1098  may  be  banded  over  to  some 
adjacent  parish,  which  shall  deal  with  the  gift 
similarly  to  St.  Bees." 


Here  we  have  a  remarkable  combina¬ 
tion  of  practical  sagacity  and  colossal 
revolutionary  visionariness.  Mr.  Pagan 
sets  a  thousand  pound  snowball  rolling 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nationalize  the  land 
parish  by  parish  until  the  revolution  is 
complete.  Observe  —  and  copy  —  his 
clause,  “not  in  relief  of  the  rates.” 
Let  the  millionaire  never  forget  that 
the  ratepayer  is  always  lying  in  wait  to 
malversato  public  money  to  the  saving 
of  his  own  pocket.  Possibly  the  mill¬ 
ionaire  may  sympathize  with  him,  and 
say  that  he  wishes  to  relieve  him.  But 
in  the  first  place  a  millionaire  should 
never  sympathize  with  anybody— his 
destiny  is  too  high  for  such  petty  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  in  the  second,  you 
cannot  relieve  the  rate-payer  by  reduc¬ 
ing,  or  even  abolishing,  his  rates,  since 
freeing  a  house  of  r^s  simply  raises 
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the  rent.  The  millionaire  might  as 
veil  leave  his  money  direct  to  the  land¬ 
lords  at  once.  In  fact,  the  ratepayer 
is  only  a  foolish  cat’s-paw  for  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  is  the  great  eater-up  of  pub¬ 
lic  bequests.  At  Tonbridge,  Bedford, 
and  certain  other  places,  pious  founders 
have  endowed  the  schools  so  splendidly 
that  education  is  nobly  cheap  there. 
But  rents  are  equivalently  high  ;  so 
that  the  landlords  reap  the  whole  pecu¬ 
niary  value  of  the  endowment.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Tonbridge  and  Bedford 
founders  instead  of  avoiding  it.  If 
every  centre  of  population  were  educa¬ 
tionally  endowed  with  equal  liberality, 
the  advantage  of  Bedford  would  cease 
to  be  a  differential  one  ;  and  it  is  only 
advantages  which  are  both  differential 
and  pecuniarily  realizable  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  that  produce  rent.  Still, 
the  case  points  to  another  form  of  the 
general  rule  above  deduced  for  the 
guidance  of  millionaires  :  namely,  that 
bequests  to  the  public  should  be  for  the 
provision  of  luxuries,  never  of  neces¬ 
saries.  We  needs  must  provide  neces¬ 
saries  for  ourselves  ;  and  their  gratu¬ 
itous  provision  in  any  town  at  present 
constitutes  a  pecuniarily  realizable  dif¬ 
ferential  advantage  in  favor  of  living 
in  that  town.  Now,  a  luxury  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  need  not  have,  and  con¬ 
sequently  will  not  pay  for,  except  with 
spare  or  waste  money — properly  speak¬ 
ing,  therefore,  something  that  we  will 
not  pay  for  at  all.  And  yet  nothing  is 
more  vitally  right  than  the  attitude  of 
the  French  gentleman  who  said  :  “  Give 
me  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  I  will  do 
without  the  necessaries.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  library  of  political  science 
which  I  desiderate  is  prodigiously  more 
important  to  our  well-being  than  a 
thousand  new  charitable  soup-kitch¬ 
ens  ;  but  as  nobody  will  pay  a  farthing 
for  it,  it  would  not  raise  the  rent  of 
even  students’  lodgings  in  London  by 
a  farthing  :  it  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  commonwealth  absolutely  without 
drawback.  But  suppose  a  misguided 
billionaire,  instead  of  founding  this 
library,  or  something  cognate,  were 
to  take  on  himself  the  cost  of  paving 
and  lighting  some  London  parish,  and 
set  on  foot  a  free  supply  of  bread  and 
milk  !  All  that  would  happen  would 


be  that  the  competition  for  houses  and 
shops  in  that  parish  would  rage  until 
it  had  brought  rents  up  to  a  point  at 
which  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
living  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  par¬ 
ish.  Even  parks  and  open  spaces  raise 
rents  in  London,  though,  strange  to 
say,  London  statues  do  not  diminish 
them.  Here,  then,  is  the  simple  for¬ 
mula  for  the  public  benefactor.  Never 
give  the  people  anything  they  want : 
give  them  something  they  ought  to 
want  and  don’t. 

Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  it  all,  ap¬ 
positely  enough,  that  the  great  work 
of  the  millionaire,  whose  tragedy  is 
that  ho  has  not  needs  enough  for  his 
means,  is  to  create  needs.  The  man 
who  makes  the  luxury  of  yesterday  the 
need  of  to-morrow  is  as  great  a  bene¬ 
factor  as  the  man  who  makes  two  ears 
of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  already  set  a  hand¬ 
some  example  to  our  rich  men.  He 
has  published  his  accounts  with  the 
public,  and  shown  that  he  has  taken  no 
more  for  himself  than  fair  pay  for  his 
work  of  giving  Sheffield  a  valuable  mu¬ 
seum,  which  it  does  not  want  and 
would  cheerfully  sell  for  a  fortnight’s 
holiday  with  free  beer  if  it  could.  Was 
not  that  better  than  wasting  it  heart¬ 
lessly  and  stupidly  on  beggars,  on  able- 
bodied  relatives,  on  hospitals,  on  rate¬ 
payers,  on  landlords,  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  social  absorbents  ?  He  has  cre¬ 
ated  energy  instead  of  dissipating  it, 
and  created  it  in  the  only  fundamen¬ 
tally  possible  way,  by  creating  fresh 
needs.  His  example  shows  what  can 
be  done  by  a  rich  expert  in  fine  art ; 
and  if  millions  could  bring  such  ex- 

f)ertness  to  their  possessor,  I  should 
lave  discoursed  above  of  the  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  cities,  the  endowment  of  a 
standard  orchestra  and  theatre  in  every 
centre  of  our  population,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  wholesome,  sincere,  decent 
house  for  Parliament  to  meet  in  (noble 
legislation  is  impossible  in  the  present 
monstrosity)  as  an  example  for  parish 
halls  and  town  halls  all  through  the 
country,  with  many  other  things  of  the 
same  order.  But  these  matters  appeal 
only  to  a  religious  and  artistic  faculty 
which  cannot  be  depended  on  in  mill¬ 
ionaires — which,  indeed,  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  to  prevent  their  posses- 
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8or  from  ever  becoming  even  a  thousand*  with  such  matters  as  may  be  judged  as 
aire,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that  equally  well  Iw  a  millionaire  as  any  one  else, 
justifiable  word.  Therefore,  I  have  And  I  hope  he  will  be  duly  grateful 
endeavored  to  temper  the  furnace  to  tome. —  Contemporary  Revietu. 
the  over- fleeced  lamb  by  dealing  rather 
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To  those  to  whom  foreign  travelling 
suggests  large  towns,  and  English- 
speaking  hotels  in  the  well-worn  Brit¬ 
ish  track,  the  following  account  of  a 
tour  around  the  villages  of  Holland  and 
Friesland  will  present  ideas  more  of 
pain  than  pleasure.  But  there  may  be 
some  among  the  skating  public  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  country 
they  are  so  familiar  with  on  the  long 
drowsy  summer  days,  is  seen  only  in  its 
full  interest  when  every  canal  is  bear¬ 
ing  from  the  Zuider  to  the  North  Sea. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  Rhine  at 
Rotterdam — it  was  now  February — was 
bearing  to  its  mouth,  we  (two  girls)  left 
Scotland,  and,  crossing  by  Harwich 
and  the  Hook,  got  to  the  Haas  Inn, 
Amsterdam,  the  next  day,  in  time  for 
an  excellent  breakfast. 

immediately  after  breakfast  we  called 
on  a  Dutch  minister  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  had  made  the  year  before.  He 
was  writing  his  sermon  in  a  charming 
room.  Let  into  the  polished  wood 
walls  (as  portraits  sometimes  are  in  an 
old-fashioned  house)  were  plaques  of 
beautiful  Delft  china,  pictures  of  Dutch 
scenes,  some  of  them  certainly  a  couple 
of  feet  long.  Our  friend  showed  us  a 
wonderful  collection  of  valuable  letters. 
Among  them  were  three  letters  from 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Luther,  and 
from  our  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  broth¬ 
er  Edward.  He  told  us  about  them 
with  immense  pride,  and  then  said,  in 
rather  quaint  German,  “  Now  that  I 
have  shown  you  my  letters,  I  will  show 
you  my  wife.”  He  spoke  down  a  tube 
in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  making 
the  Sunday  pudding,  and  she  shortly 
appeared,  hospitably  carrying  a  fat 
black  bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  of  which 
they  forced  us  to  partake.  The  Haas 
Inn  stands  almost  next  door  to  the 
Bible  Hotel  (where  in  summer  one 
meets  all  one’s  Scotch  neighbors,  and 
the  waiters  speak  perfect  English,  so 


that  one  might  just  as  well  be  in  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  in  London).  In  the 
Haas  Inn  things  are  simpler.  The 
landlord  carves  the  dinner,  while  hig 
daughter  makes  our  coffee  ;  and  better 
was  never  brewed.  In  the  afternoon 
they  are  delighted  to  show  us  the  best 
canal  for  a  run  out  of  the  town.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  wonderful  skating  scene  in 
Holland,  of  which  we  had  read  so  often, 
is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  There  flowed 
under  us,  as  we  stood  looking  over  one 
of  the  principal  bridges,  a  never-ending 
stream  of  skaters,  from  the  oldeot  to 
the  youngest,  of  every  rank  and  profes 
sion. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  Amstel  river 
and  skated  out  of  the  town  on  a  well- 
swept  track  of  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
over  beautiful  black  ice.  The  day  was 
absolutely  calm  and  cloudless.  Every 
twig  on  the  trees  was  encrusted  in  a 
white  rime  and  stood  out  against  the 
blue  sky  like  silver.  We  put  on  our 
skates  (Hilliard  Patent)  at  one  of  the 
large  bridges  about  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Here  the  whole  scene  before  us 
was  amazingly  entertaining,  flags  were 
flying  from  most  of  the  windows,  bands 
were  playing,  and  the  town  wore  a 
most  festive  appearance. 

Wo  skated  up  the  Amstel  about  four 
miles,  and  stopped  to  rest  in  a  shelter 
— three  walls  of  straw  without  a  roof, 
where  hot  milk  could  be  had.  These 
shelters  occur  on  the  ice-track  in  Hol¬ 
land  every  mile  or  two,  and,  near  the 
towns,  every  hundred  yards.  In  Fries¬ 
land,  however,  they  are  sometimes  five 
or  six  miles  apart,  and  the  difliculty  of 
keeping  on  the  right  canal  is  therefore 
greatly  increased. 

When  we  got  into  Amsterdam  again 
our  skates  caused  much  interest,  a  good 
many  men  asking  to  see  them  as  we 
were  about  to  leave  the  river. 

After  a  stroll  around  we  returned  to 
the  Haas  Inn,  where,  as  the  landlord 
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and  his  daughter  spoke  German,  we 
bad  a  delightful  evening  discussing 
routes  and  plans.  We  followed  their 
advice,  and  invested  each  in  a  pair  of 
native  Friesland  skates  for  the  journey 
before  us. 

These  skates  have  narrow  flat  soles 
of  wood  with  a  blade  hardly  half  the 
breadth  of  an  English  acm6.  They 
project  beyond  the  foot  almost  six 
inches,  and  are  turned  up  at  the  toe  al¬ 
most  three.  They  have  no  screw  or 
clasp  of  any  kind,  being  attached  to 
the  feet  by  strong  leather  thongs  at  the 
toe  and  heel.  The  natives  wear  them 
as  often  over  slippers  as  boots,  and  we 
gaw  many  children  using  them  with 
stockings  only.  The  advantages  of 
these  skates  are  unspeakable  over  rough 
ice,  and  even  on  our  unpractised  feet 
they  carried  us  greatly  faster  than  our 
own.  It  was,  however,  with  some  anx¬ 
iety  as  to  how  we  should  manage  on 
them  that  we  left  Amsterdam  next 
morning  to  skate  north.  Being  a  per¬ 
fect  day,  calm  as  summer,  with  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  hundreds  of  people  were  on 
the  ice-track,  all  hound  like  ourselves 
for  Marken  Island.  (We  each  carried 
a  knapsack,  containing  a  piece  of  soap, 
nightdress,  comb,  and  tooth-brush.) 
The  first  two  or  three  miles,  at  corners, 
or  when  even  slightly  pushed  against, 
we  generally  fell,  not  being  possessed 
of  the  balance  to  enable  us  to  keep  our 
skates  under  our  feet.  This  was  rather 
a  bother,  as  it  made  us  painfully  hot 
(clad  as  we  were  for  the  arctic  regions), 
and  also  more  tired  than  one  likes  to 
be  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  miles,  with 
sixteen  still  to  go. 

On  reaching  Monnickendam,  a  vil¬ 
lage  about  ten  miles  north  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  we  landed  and  walked,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  holiday-makers,  on  to 
the  Zuider  Zee,  where  a  fete  was  being 
held.  One  could  here  enter  the  lists 
and  run  a  race,  or  hire  an  ice-boat  for 
five  merks,  or  go  into  a  booth  and  drink 
hot  milk  and  eat  sausage  sandwiches. 
The  crowd  was  most  entertaining,  and 
we  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away. 

The  Island  of  Marken,  for  which  we 
were  bound,  is  famous  as  one  of  the 
few  places  where  a  national  costume  is 
still  commonly  worn.  The  women  have 
long  hair  in  ringlets,  and  wear  green 
and  red  bodices  ornamented  with  a 


coarse  lace,  and  short  skirts.  The 
men’s  trousers  are  almost  like  skirts — 
they  are  so  enormously  wide.  They  are 
a  rough-looking  people,  and  have*  not 
too  good  a  reputation  as  regards  their 
treatment  of  strangers. 

Marken  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
mainland.  We  skated  in  at  the  harbor 
gates,  and  were  much  interested  in  the 
old  wooden  houses,  almost  all  of  them 
built  on  piles,  that  straggle  unevenly 
over  the  flat-lying  ground. 

We  did  not,  however,  linger  here,  as 
we  had  wasted  much  time  among  the 
revellers  on  the  other  side,  so  we  skat¬ 
ed  north  to  the  village  Edam  (famous 
for  its  cheese),  getting  there  soon  after 
sunset.  Our  inn,  “  The  Heerenloge- 
ment,”  was  on  the  canal.  It  was  an 
intensely  cold  night — our  eyebrows, 
eyelashes,  and  hair  were  quite  white, 
as  if  powdered,  from  our  breath  blow¬ 
ing  back  and  freezing  on  (hem.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board 
(most  unpleasant  if  the  end  of  your 
nose  is  skinned  by  the  cold). 

But  the  joys  of  the  sandy-floored 
bar-room,  with  its  glowing  stove,  the 
overpowering  importance  that  dinner 
assumes  when  one  has  come  a  good 
many  miles  for  it,  the  chair  beside  the 
stove  where  from  head  to  foot  you  throb 
with  sensations  of  aggressive  animal 
comfort — these  are  not  to  be  felt  in 
places  where  it  is  possible  for  the  weak 
flesh  to  take  train  or  tram. 

We  went  to  bed  early.  The  cold  was 
awful.  There  were  no  stoves  in  either 
of  our  bedrooms.  Long  before  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  fully  dressed  in  my  clothes, 
fur  hat,  and  sealskin  gloves,  which  I 
had  got  up  at  intervals  during  the 
night  to  put  on.  Every  bit  of  one’s 
body  that  one  was  not  lying  on  was  as 
cold  as  an  iceberg.  I  was  turning  all 
night  to  warm  the  unfortunate  upper¬ 
most  side. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  terrible  thing  to 
suffer  in  any  way  from  extremes,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  difliculties  we  had  to 
encounter  in  Holland.  To  be  too  hot 
is  bad  ;  to  be  too  cold,  worse.  In  a 
skating  tour  it  seems  difficult  often  to 
hit  the  medium. 

The  thermometer  in  the  village  bed¬ 
rooms  was  rarely  above  20°,  and  if, 
through  the  bursting  of  a  jug,  all  the 
hot  water  went  on  to  the  floor,  instead 
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of  into  the  basin,  on  the  excellent  slide 
almost  immediately  formed  one  could 
enjoy  one’s  self  much  more  wholesome¬ 
ly  and  pleasantly  than  in  any  ridicu¬ 
lous  attempts  to  wash. 

Breakfast  at  8.30  (tea  and  eggs)  was 
most  reviving,  after  which  we  put  on 
our  skates  by  the  stove,  and  step{^d 
down  the  hen’s  ladder  covered  with 
straw  on  to  the  canal.  Twelve  miles 
north  brought  us  to  Horn,  still  on  the 
Zuider  Zee.  We  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  the  people  skating  on  the 
bay,  and  then  started  off  westward. 
Another  twelve  miles  of  beautiful  ice 
brought  us  to  Alkmaar  by  3.30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  entrance  into  this 
town  was  most  picturesque.  Crowds 
of  people  skating  along  narrow  canals 
— old,  overhanging  houses  rising  from 
the  ice.  A  constant  passing  up  and 
down  of  sleighs,  drawn  more  often  by 
dogs  than  horses,  and,  alongside,  rows 
of  brightly  colored  barges  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ice. 

Before  dinner  we  went  to  a  concert 
given  by  the  village  orchestra.  We  en¬ 
joyed  it  much  more  than  we  ever  re¬ 
member  having  enjoyed  one  in  our  own 
country.  At  home  we  feeble-minded 
mortals  sometimes  go  to  concerts  to  sit, 
bolt  upright  and  cramped,  for  three 
hours.  The  Alkmaar  concert  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was, 
therefore,  entirely  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  pain. 

We  dined  in  our  hotel,  the  Heeren- 
logement,  and  strolled  afterward  by 
moonlight  in  and  out  among  the  old 
streets  ;  then  down  on  to  the  Great 
Northern  Canal,  where  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  people  of  all  classes,  and 
much  fun  going  on  ;  so  that  it  was 
rather  late  before  we  got  back  to  our 
hotel. 

In  the  morning  it  was  snowing.  We 
waited  until  11,  when  it  seemed  to  have 
cleared  up,  and  then  started  to  skate 
back  to  Amsterdam.  Before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  however,  the  snow  came 
on  again,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  it. 
The  very  ground  seemed  to  bo  snowing, 
and  a  strong  wind  rose  right  in  our 
faces.  This  was  the  only  Li^ad  day  we 
had,  and  it  was  rather  an  interesting 
experience.  We  crossed  a  lake  of  about 
three  miles  long,  and  had  a  terrible 
struggle  to  rea^  the  straw  shelter, 


against  the  blinding  snow.  We  found 
a  good  many  peasants,  male  and  female, 
crouching  behind  this  erection,  shelter¬ 
ing  one  another,  and  warming  their 
children’s  hands  by  holding  them  in 
their  mouths. 

After  we  had  passed  through  Worme- 
rei,  a  long  straggling  town,  it  got  even 
worse — the  snow  had  covered  our  track, 
and  the  ice  was  bad.  Zandam  was  our 
next  town— we  thought  we  never  should 
reach  it.  I  generally  skated  first  with 
one  hand  behind  me,  which  my  sister 
held.  This  gave  her  no  wind  to  skate 
against,  and  she  gave  me  some  of  her 
way.  It  was  the  general  custom  to 
skate  in  single  file,  either  using  a  pole 
or  thus  taking  hands.  Through  the 
snow  we  heard  skates  behind  us,  and 
three  giant  Dutchmen  loomed  through, 
skating  in  this  way,  one  behind  an¬ 
other.  I  thought  the  last  of  them  in¬ 
vited  me  to  take  his  disengaged  hand  ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  held  out  behind  him, 
so  I  took  it,  and  away  we  all  went. 
Suddenly  bells  are  heard,  a  sleigh  drawn 
by  three  dogs,  laden  with  barrels,  and 
a  woman,  baby,  and  man  in  fur  cap, 
comes  in  sight.  The  track  is  very  nar¬ 
row.  Our  leader’s  skate  catches  in  a 
rut ;  he  shoots  into  deep  snow  on  the 
right  side,  head  first.  Instantly  we  all 
separate.  My  sister  takes  one  side  of 
the  sleigh  and  I  the  other  ;  we  dash  on 
without  turning,  and  never  see  our 
three  men,  or  those  three  dogs  with  the 
woman,  the  man,  and  the  baby,  again. 
Our  journey  through  Holland  was  made 
up  of  meetings  and  partings  of  this 
kind.  It  was  5  o'clock  before  we  got 
to  Amsterdam  ;  we  had  taken  exactly 
six  hours  to  come  twenty-two  mites ; 
but  we  had  often  to  stop  altogether,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  snow,  and  again  and  again 
we  had  to  take  olf  our  skates  and  walk, 
wherever  the  track  was  too  deeply  cov¬ 
ered  to  skate  over. 

The  first  sight  of  Amsterdam  was 
very  fine.  Every  mast  on  the  ships  was 
encased  in  ice,  like  a  shroud.  Every 
dome  and  spire  towered  white  against 
the  sky.  We  skated  to  our  hotel, 
dined,  changed  our  clothes,  and  cauglit 
the  6.30  train  for  Leeu warden,  the 
capital  of  Friesland.  By  11.30  that 
night  we  were  seated  in  the  luxuriously 
heated  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Nieuwe  Doelen  in  that  town,  drinking 
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chocolate  and  eating  eggs.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  here  were  greatly  warmer  than 
in  the  village  inns,  and  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  unusual  comfort  that 
we  did  not  meet  each  other  at  break¬ 
fast  until  after  ten  next  morning. 

Before  we  had  finished,  our  host,  a 
most  amiable  young  Dutchman,  asked 
us  to  go  with  him  to  the  racecourse, 
where  the  Ice  Club  was  to  meet,  and  a 
good  many  Friesians  were  to  compete 
for  the  special  prize  of  the  year.  This 
we  were  delighted  to  do,  and  we  spent 
the  whole  day  there  watching  the  rac¬ 
ing,  which  is  most  exciting.  The 
champion,  a  youth  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  won  that  afternoon  his  seven¬ 
teenth  medal.  He  wore  racing  skate- 
blades,  projecting  many  inches  in  front 
of  his  feet,  attached  to  his  boots  with¬ 
out  a  wooden  sole. 

About  4  p.M.  we  left  the  crowd,  and 
took  a  run  out  of  Leeu warden  about 
three  miles,  to  have  a  look  at  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  as  flat  as  Holland,  with 
the  usual  windmills  for  decoration. 
Though  snow  had  fallen  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  in  Friesland,  the  tracks  had 
been  swept  absolutely  clean,  and  the 
ice,  in  any  direction  one  chose  to  take, 
was  as  smooth  as  glass.  This  we  found 
to  be  the  case  all  over  Friesland,  except 
actually  in  or  immediately  around  any 
large  town  or  village,  where  constant 
traffic  often  made  the  surface  rougher 
than  was  desirable.  We  sat  down  on  a 
bridge  at  the  outskirts  of  Leeuwatden, 
and  watched  strange  varieties  of  life 
glide  before  us  on  the  silent  skate.  The 
glories  of  the  setting  sun  were  shed  on 
the  noisy,  bustling  Tittle  town,  and  on 
the  absolutely  lifeless  country,  that 
stretched  in  ghostly  whiteness  far  into 
the  darkening  distance.  The  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silence,  as  we 
stood  in  the  centre  of  this  silver  circle, 
were  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  quaint, 
brightly  colored  sleighs,  as,  with  almost 
noiseless  speed,  they  dashed  down  the 
canal  and  disappeared  like  lightning. 

In  former  days  the  Frieslanders  were 
famous  for  their  fust  and  furious  driv¬ 
ing,  and  this  resulted  so  often  in  acci¬ 
dents  that  the  man  who  could  reach  his 
destination  without  upset  or  collision 
was  entitled  to  claim  a  kiss  (from  any 
member  of  his  cargo  worth  the  kiss- 
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ing),  as  a  reward  for  his  marvellous 
powers  as  a  Jehu. 

How  can  we  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  a  country  where  nobody  is  drunk, 
and  nobody  begs?  Here  rapidity  on 
the  ice  regulates  rank.  He  alone  is 
possessed  of  any  position  who  can 
wheel  on  his  iron  keel.  Friesland  bows 
her  knee  to  the  champion  skater,  as 
England  bows  hers  to  the  combined 
powers  of  beauty,  wit,  and  wealth. 
Oue  may  enter  the  icerink  with 
skinned  face  and  clothes  none  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  slept  in,  and  scarcely 
money  to  supply  two  meals  a  day,  and 
yet  if,  with  easy  grace  on  strong  out¬ 
side  edge  and  steady  balance,  such  a 
skater  sweeps,  without  effort,  round 
one  or  two  of  the  ordinary  club  fig¬ 
ures,  he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  crowd,  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  performing  the 
many  civilities  it  is  m  the  power  of  the 
native  to  tender  to  the  stranger. 

That  afternoon,  as  we  were  skating 
through  a  small  village,  we  overtook  a 
pair  of  English  people,  husband  and 
wife,  and  as  their  signals  of  distress 
were  unmistakable  we  stopped  to  see  if 
we  could  help  them.  Their  story  was 
short  and  pathetic.  Sitting  by  the 
blazing  fire  in  their  own  luxurious  Eng¬ 
lish  drawing  room,  with  tempers  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  long  frost,  which  had 
stopped  their  hunting,  they  stumbled 
by  chance  on  an  article  in  a  paper  giv¬ 
ing  a  glowing  account  of  Dutch  skat¬ 
ing  in  general  and  Friesland  skating 
in  particular.  They  determined  in¬ 
stantly  to  cross  by  Hook  (or  by  crook), 
and  next  morning  they  started.  But 
the  chief  thing  had  been  forgotten.  In 
their  hurry  and  excitement  they  had 
not  remembered  that  they  couldn't 
skate.  Their  only  performances  on  the 
ice  had  been  round  their  own  little 
pond,  well  swept  by  the  gardener,  and 
provided  with  plenty  of  chairs  to  rest 
upon.  So  it  came  about  that  the  lady 
found,  after  three  hundred  yards  or  so, 
that  her  legs  would  carry  her  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  she  had  such  terrible  pains  in  her 
ankles,  she  said.  We  recommended  a 
sleigh,  and  some  supper  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  they  had  had  no  food  since 
leaving  the  steamer  at  5.30  that  morn¬ 
ing,  having  instantly  put  on  their 
28 
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skates,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
would  be  able  to  use  them. 

As  we  were  at  dinner  that  evening 
we  were  surprised  to  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  ball  given  by  the  Ice  Club. 
The  ball,  to  which  we  went,  was  held 
in  a  large  ball,  used  sometimes  as  a 
theatre.  The  orchestra,  a  very  good 
one,  was  on  the  stage.  We  might  have 
had  many  partners  for  every  dance  ; 
several  times  girls  asked  us  to  take  a 
turn  with  them,  just  to  say,  probably, 
that  they  had  danced  with  natives  from 
that  barbarous  and  unknown  country, 
Scotland.  The  Friesian  man’s  dress  is 
extremely  pretty.  Black  velvet  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  knee  breeches  with  sil¬ 
ver  buttons,  and  bright  blue  stockings. 
The  women  for  the  most  part  were 
dressed  in  ordinary  skirts  and  colored 
blouses,  but  about  a  dozen  of  them 
wore  the  native  costume— bright  green 
or  red  dresses,  with  a  great  deal  of  lace 
let  in  in  front,  and  things  exactly  like 
skull  caps  on  their  heads,  made  of 
brightly  polished  gold. 

We  spent  a  few  more  delightful  days 
in  this  country,  drifting  about  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  witnessing  many  amus¬ 
ing  scenes.  The  distances  here  from 
place  to  place  are  much  longer  than  in 
North  Holland,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  that  the  village  you  fix  on  to  pass 
the  night  in  is  large  and  grand  enough 
to  boast  of  private  bedrooms.  For  in 
some  a  large  room  with  beds  all  around 
{pro  bono  ptiblico)  is  all  the  accommo¬ 
dation  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  We 
returned  to  Amsterdam  vi&  Sneek, 
Heerenven,  Meppel,  and  Zwolle,  all 
places  well  worth  a  visit 

As  we  were  making  our  way  across 
one  of  the  bridges  in  Amsterdam,  a 
crowd  of  people  looking  over  excited 
our  curiosity.  We  leaned  over.  The 
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hitherto  unknown  sight  of  a  Dutchman 
doing  figures  met  our  eyes.  He  wore 
English  acmes,  and  was  the  worst  fig. 
ure-skater  we  have  ever  seen.  His 
eights  were  miserable  and  his  threes 
writhed  to  death  long  before  getting  to 
the  centre.  In  hisonce-backs  his  body 
looked  the  wrong  way.  We  wished  to 
go  down  and  incite  him  to  break  his 
wobbly  back  over  a  bracket  turn,  and 
so  end  his  pain,  but  the  near  approach 
of  the  dinner-hour  warned  us  to  make 
haste  lest  we  should  miss  the  first 
course.  We  were  proud  to  know  how 
inferior  this  Dutch  wonder’s  achieve¬ 
ments  were  to  those  of  that  most  noble 
body — the  Edinburgh  Skating  Club. 

Next  morning  we  spent  half-an-liour 
in  front  of  Rembrandt’s  “  Night 
Watch,”  then  sent  our  boxes  to  the 
Hague,  and  skated  after  them.  The 
ice  was  perfect  most  of  the  way,  and 
what  wind  there  was  was  in  our  favor. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  Vieux  Doe- 
len,  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  and  visit¬ 
ed  the  picture  gallery  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  i)aik 
to  see  the  young  Queen  skate,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  she  had  just  left  the  i)ond. 
We  waited,  however,  to  watch  the  court 
ladies  and  other  retainers  playing 
games,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  ice 
much.  That  night  we  crossed,  regret- 
fully,  to  England. 

if  there  are  any  of  our  readers,  even 
with  only  ten  days  to  spare,  and  about 
as  many  pounds  to  spend,  strong  enough 
to  skate  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  and 
appreciative  enough  to  enjoy  anything 
and  everything  that  may  turn  up,  let 
them  step  over  to  Holland,  and  revel 
there  on  the  abundant  good  ice,  and  in 
the  still  more  abundant  goodwill  of 
these  our  most  delightful  neighbors — 
the  Dutch. — Leisure  Hour. 
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“  And  so  that  was  the  end  of  it?” 

“  That  was  the  ind  of  it,  yer  Honor.” 
”  And  there  was  nobody  hanged  ?” 

”  How  would  there  be,  yer  Honor? 
Didn’t  I  tell  ye,  she  swore  she  didn’t 
see  the  one  that  done  it?” 

”  And  do  you  believe  that  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  I  do,”  said 


Murty,  scratching  his  red  head  ;  ”  but 
it  might  be  thrue  for  all  that.” 

We  had  come  over  the  mountain  by 
a  short  cut,  from  the  fishing  which  I 
had  rented  for  some  years  past,  on  our 
way  to  the  cottage  where  I  spent  my 
summer  holidays  ;  and  my  henchman, 
Murty  O’Sullivan,  and  I  were  resting 
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after  the  steep  ascent,  and  looking 
down  at  a  comfortable  farmhouse  in 
the  plain,  where  an  old  man  had  been 
murdered  during  the  past  winter. 

“  That  was  the  ind  of  it,”  repeated 
Murty  after  a  long  pause  ;  “  but  meself 
thinks  the  biginning  was  as  bad,  or 
worse.” 

“  But  you  never  told  me  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  said  I. 

“  Yes  1  did,  but  yer  Honor  misre- 
mimbers.  Began  nies  yer  right ;  I  was 
goin’  to  tell  it  to  ye  last  year,  the  day 
we  hooked  the  big  salmon  near  Innis- 
buy,  and  that  fairly  put  it  out  of  me 
head.  This  is  how  it  was.  Ye  re- 
mimbers  Norry  O’Halloran,  the  ould 
man’s  youngest  daughther?  Of  coorse 
ye  does.  Many’s  the  time  ye  noticed 
her  whin  she  was  a  shlip  of  a  girl,  and 
the  beautiful  goolden  head  of  her,  and 
the  big  eyes  that  was  nayther  blue  nor 
black,  but  like  the  deep  of  the  sky  be¬ 
hind  the  full  moon  in  the  summer 
night ;  and  ’tisn’t  wanst  nor  twice  that 
we  come  on  her  unbeknownst,  when 
herself  and  Patsy  Foley  was  coortin’, 
and  we  on  our  way  to  the  river,  whin 
yer  Honor  and  meself  was  younger,  and 
the  pains  wasn’t  in  me  bones  as  they 
is  now.  ’Tisn’t  so  long  ago  ayther,  but 
we’re  goin’  down  hill,  there’s  no 
denyin’  it,  and  ’tis  a  little  stone  will 
thrip  ye  whin  the  road  is  steep  down, 
and  yer  a  bit  tired  ;  but  that’s  nayther 
here  nor  there,  and  yer  Honor  anyways 
is  a  fine  man  yet,  God  bless  ye. 

”  Well,  ye  know  very  well,  and  I 
needn’t  tell  ye,  that  in  this  counthry 
the  matches  is  mostly  made  by  the 
ould  people,  and  the  young  ones  has 
little  to  say  to  thim.  ’Tis  many’s  the 
boy  and  girl  that  never  sees  aich  other 
even,  till  the  ould  ones  has  agreed  upon 
the  match  ;  and  very  covetyous  they 
does  be  about  the  fortune,  and  as  most 
of  it  is  in  cattle,  they’ll  break  it  off 
for  the  sake  of  one  heifer  or  even  of  a 
little  miser  of  a  calf.  Ould  O’Hallo¬ 
ran  was  a  sthrong  farmer,  and  well-to- 
do,  and  he  had  only  the  two  daugh- 
thers,  Norry  and  Judy,  and  no  son  ; 
and  that  was  quare,  for  he  had  two 
wives,  and  Judy  was  the  daughther  of 
the  first,  and  a  good  bit  oldher  than 
Norry. 

”  Patsy’s  father  had  a  dacent  farm 
too,  and  the  grass  of  ten  cows  ;  but  he 


had  another  son,  and  Patsy  was  the 
youngest,  and  the  landlord  was  always 
death  aginst  dividin’  farms,  and  meself 
doesn’t  blame  him  for  that  same  ;  so 
O’Halloran  wouldn’t  agree  anyways  to 
a  match  between  Norry  and  Patsy. 

”  Well,  maybe  ye  remimbers,  that 
one  night,  two  year  ago  or  more,  Tim 
(that  was  the  eld  her  son)  got  a  con- 
thrairy  sthroke  from  a  boy  of  the 
O’Learys,  and  he  cornin’  from  the  fair, 
and  havin’  a  dhrop  taken,  more  be 
token,  and  he  lingered  on  the  hinge  of 
death  for  nearly  a  year,  and  thin  he 
died  ;  and  the  father  he  tuk  sick  wid 
frettin’  afther  the  boy,  and  he  got  a 
grate  impression  on  the  heart,  and  a 
tearin’  cough,  and  he  died  too,  and 
Patsy  come  into  the  farm  ;  and  then 
ould  O’Halloran  made  no  more  ob- 
jeckshun,  and  Patsy  and  Norry  was  to 
be  married  that  Shrove. 

“  Fail  ’twould  make  ye  young  agen 
(not  that  ye’re  be  any  manner  of  manes 
so  ould  as  meself,  God  bless  ye)  to  see 
them  two  when  they’d  be  meetin’  be 
accident,  forsooth,  at  the  crass  roads, 
or  for  that  niatther  anywhares  ;  the 
light  would  be  in  her  eyes,  like  the 
glancen  of  the  mornin’  off  a  mountain 
lake  wid  the  shadows  of  the  hills  ah 
round  it ;  and  as  for  him,  whin  he’d 
be  walkin’  along  the  road,  he’d  shtip 
that  proud,  ye’d  think  he  wouldn’t 
brake  an  egg.  But  the  Divil  was  walk¬ 
ing  about  too,  or  I’m  grately  mish- 
taken,  and  the  ould  priest  that  was  al¬ 
ways  fightin’  him  and  batin’  him,  was 
aw’ay  in  Dublin,  whare  he  tuk  the 
faver,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the  par¬ 
ish  but  the  coadjuthor,  and  he  was  a 
sthranger  and  young  ;  and  the  Divil 
was  ould  and  crafty. 

“  Well,  as  ye  very  well  knows  (for 
ye  has  an  eye  fora  purtygirl  yet,  small 
blame  to  ye  for  that  same,  if  any), 
Norry  was  a  girl  that  a  man  would  no¬ 
tice  even  if  he  was  sellin’  a  pig  at  the 
fair  and  a  buyer  was  cornin’  towards 
him,  and  she  was  as  good  as  she  was 
purty  ;  God  help  the  crayture  this  day  ; 
and  there  was  others  tnat  had  an  eye 
on  her  besides  poor  Patsy.  There  was 
Thade  Mulcahy  at  the  cross  roads,  a 
sthrong  farmer,  wid  the  grass  of  twinty 
cows  and  money  in  the  bank  besides, 
and  he  a  widdy  wid  only  two  childher, 
and  he  thrown  an  eye  on  her  wid  a  long 
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time.  I  knows  it  bekase  of  a  raison. 
He  meets  ould  O'Halloran  at  the  fair, 
and  they  goes  and  they  has  a  dhrop  to¬ 
gether,  and  ‘  Tom,’  ses  he,  ‘  isn’t  this 
a  quare  thing  I’m  afther  hearen,  that 
ye’re  goin’  to  marry  Norry  before  the 
eldher  sisther  ?  ’ 

“  *  Ah  I  don’t  be  talkin’,’  says  the 
other ;  ‘  sure  no  wan  would  marry 
Judy,  along  of  the  blind  eye  of  her  ; 
moreorer,  she  hare  a  tongue,  as  maybe 
ye  knows.’  ‘  Och  !  what  matther?’ 
ses  Mulcahy.  *  All  wimin  has  tongues  ; 
and  as  for  the  blind  eye,  shtick  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  it,  like  an  ould  hat  in  a 
windy,  and  ye  may  take  yer  affidavy  no 
man  will  see  the  hole.’ 

“  Ould  O’Halloran  said  nothin’,  but 
he  tuk  a  dhraw  of  the  pipe,  and  he  kep’ 
his  eye  on  the  other,  and  they  havin’ 
a  noggin  of  whisky  aich  of  them,  and 
dhrinkin’  always.  Afther  a  good  spell 
he  says,  ‘  What  would  I  do  wid  Norry 
thin  ?  ’Twouldn’t  be  dacent  to  lave 
her  widout  a  husband  afther  what’s 
past  and  gone.’ 

“  ‘  Whisper,’  ses  Mulcahy.  ‘  I  know 
a  man  that  will  take  Norry,  and  won't 
ask  for  much  fortune  ayther.’ 

“  They  parted  so  ;  for  I  know  it  from 
one  that  heard  them,  though  they 
didn’t  think  it. 

“  Well,  Patsy  and  Norry  was  to  be 
married  in  her  father’s  house  ;  for  in 
this  wild  counthry  they  houlds  to  the 
ould  custom  still,  though  in  Cork  and 
’ripperary  I’mtould  they  won’t  1)0  con- 
tint  unless  they’re  married  in  the 
chapel.  Somebody  (I  won’t  mintion 
names)  gets  hould  of  the  poor  boy,  and 
gives  him  more  of  the  whisky  than  he 
can  carry  along  wid  his  sinses,  and  the 
ould  divil  of  a  father  enticed  poor 
Norry  into  the  barn,  and  turned  the 
kay  on  her,  and  she  dhressed  for  her 
weddin’  and  all — and  they  kep’  a  little 
blaggard  boy  of  ould  Mulcahy’s  out¬ 
side,  to  be  batin’  the  pig  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  way  the  people  wouldn’t 
hear  her  screechin’ ;  and  the  fool  of  a 
coadjuthor,  who  was  just  loosed  from 
Maynooth,  and  who  thought  it  a  sin  to 
look  any  kind  of  a  horse  godmother  of 
a  woman  in  the  face,  married  him  in 
the  dusk  to  Judy  ;  and  as  they  had 
been  slashin’  about  the  whiskey  for  the 
last  two  hours,  I  don’t  believe  any  sin¬ 


gle  soul  was  aware  of  it,  except  thim 
that  was  in  the  saycret. 

Afther  a  while  they  puts  the  light 
to  the  candles,  and  they  goes  to  sup. 
per ;  and  Patsy  was  gettin’  a  little 
sober  by  that  time,  and  he  looks  about, 
and  he  sees  Judy  sated  alongside  of 
him. 

“  ‘  Where’s  Norry  ?’  ses  he. 

“  ‘  What  d’ye  want  of  Norry  ?  ’  ses 
she. 

“  ‘  What  do  I  want  of  her  ?  ’  ses  he, 
laughin’.  ‘  Why  wouldn’t  I  want  her, 
and  I  married  to  her  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Indeed  ye’r  not,’  ses  she.  ‘  Ye’r 
married  to  me.’ 

“  Oh,  the  poor  fellow  !  Ye’d  pity 
him  when  he  found  it  was  thrue. 

‘  And  oh,  Father  John,’  ses  he,  ‘  can’t 
ye  untie  it.  Do  in  the  name  of  the 
great  God,  and  His  blessed  Son.  Sure 
^is  well  ye  know,  and  all  of  ye  knows, 
’twas  a  mistake.  ’ 

“And  whin  he  saw  it  couldn’t  be 
done,  he  fell  down  on  the  flure  in  a 
faint,  and  he  cried  like  a  child.  The 
people  they  was  ashamed  like,  and  they 
melted  away  one  by  one,  and  thin  Judy 
she  come  up  to  him,  and,  ‘  What  are 
ye  cryin’  about,’  ses  she,  ‘  and  disgrac¬ 
in’  me  ?  Get  up  out  of  that,  or  maybe 
I’ll  give  ye  somethin’  to  cry  about.’  ” 

“  Well  ?”  said  I,  after  Murty  had 
been  a  long  time  silent ;  for  all  tliis 
was  news  to  me. 

“  Well,  sir,  that’s  all.” 

“  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
the  murder?” 

“  Ah  !”  replied  he  slowly,  as  if  col¬ 
lecting  his  thoughts.  “  I’ll  tell  ye. 
Patsy  was  never  the  same  man  since. 
The  wife  have  the  whip-hand  of  him, 
no  doubt,  except  when  he  have  the 
dhrop  taken,  and  thin  he’s  dangerous, 
and  ne  takes  it  fraqnently  now.  As 
for  Norry,  maybe  ye’v  noticed  (for  ye 
notices  many  things)  a  praty  garden  in 
the  summer  time  wid  the  bloom  on  it, 
fresh  and  smilin’  in  the  mornin’,  and 
rich  wid  the  promise  of  the  harvest ; 
and  the  poor  man  that  owns  it  walks 
round  in  the  evenin’,  and  he  takes  off 
his  ould  hat,  and  he  thanks  God  for 
the  good  provision  for  his  poorchildher 
in  the  winter  time.  And  in  the  night 
there  comes  a  blast,  and  a  mist  from 
the  sea,  and  next  mornin’  the  stalk 
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nrithers,  and  in  place  of  the  perfume 
of  the  flower  there  is  a  stink,  and  for 
bloom  there  is  blackness,  and  the  win¬ 
ter's  hope  is  faded  and  gone.  It  was 
that  way  wid  poor  Norry.  No  man 
could  make  her  marry  Mulcahy,  and 
they  gave  it  up  ;  but  she  just  dhried 
up  and  withered.  Her  temper  went, 
and  her  beauty.  She  said  nothin’  ;  but 
if  she  had  poured  out  curses  on  the 
ould  man’s  head  out  of  a  bucket,  I 
think  he  would  have  been  better 
plazed.” 

He  was  silent  again,  and  his  eye  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  plain  beneath  ns,  till  I 
saw  it  settle  on  the  farmhouse,  where  a 
tall  powerful  woman  was  driving  a 
flock  of  turkeys  from  the  door. 

“  Look  at  her,”  said  he  ;  “  rich,  and 
warm,  and  well-to-do.  Ye  would  think, 
if  ye  had  no  sinse,  that  God  was  weak, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  sarve  the 
Divil. 

“  Ye  axed  me,  sir,  what  was  the  ind 
of  it.  I  am  only  a  simple  man  ;  but  I 
don’t  believe  the  ind  of  it  is  yet. 

“  Well,  they  was  married,  as  1  tould 
ye.  The  ould  man  gave  the  half  of  the 
farm  to  Judy,  she  to  pay  the  rint  of  it, 
of  coorse  ;  but  divil  a  farthin’  would 
she  pay,  and  she  tould  him  so  plump 
and  plain,  so  he  sarved  her  wid  notice 
of  ejectment  at  wanst ;  th inkin’  that 
would  bring  her  to  raison.  Divil  a 
bit.  She  just  wint  mad,  and  more  thin 
one  heard  her  to  say  that  she’d  throttle 
the  ould  villain. 

“  One  winter’s  mornin’,  before  the 
fair  of  Glanbeg,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  sure  enough,  and  they  had  an 
iuquist  on  him  ;  and  whin  the  jury 
cum  to  view  him,  there  was  the  mark 
of  the  fingers  on  his  throat  black  and 
plain.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
but  himself  and  Norry,  and  they  slep’ 
upstairs  in  a  loft  wid  a  wooden  wall  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“  The  poliss  they  arrested  Norry, 
and  they  tuk  her  before  the  crowner. 

‘  Ye  may  sind  me  to  jail,’  ses  she,  ‘  or 
e  may  relase  me  ;  I  don’t  care  ;  but 
’ll  tell  ye  all  I  knows.  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  latther  ind  of  the  night.  1 
thought  it  might  be  the  ould  man  get- 
tin’  up,  for  he  intinded  to  go  to  the 
fair  airly  wid  some  heifers.  Thin  it 
sounded  a  little  quare,  as  if  he  was 
chokin’,  and  all  at  wanst  it  flashed  on 


me  that  Judy  was  throttlin’  him  as 
she  swore  she  would  !  ’ 

“  ‘  And  didn’t  you  get  up  and  see  ?  ’ 
asked  the  crowner. 

“  *  Why  would  I  ?  ’  said  she.  ‘  ’Twas 
no  business  of  mine.  Moreover,  I 
knew,  if  it  was  Judy,  she’d  throttle 
me  too.  She’s  well  able,’  ses  she, 
houlding  up  the  poor  arms  that  was 
once  so  beautiful  and  round,  and  that 
you  could  now  amost  see  the  daylight 
through. 

“  ‘  Yer  own  father  !  ’  ses  the  crow¬ 
ner. 

“  *  Father  !  ’  ses  she.  That  was  all 
she  sed. 

“  ‘  And  what  did  ye  do  ?  ’  axed  one 
of  the  jury. 

“  ‘  I  turned  round  and  wint  to  sleep 
till  mornin’.  What  else  would  I  do  ? 
And  whin  I  got  up,  the  door  between 
the  rooms  was  locked  on  the  inside, 
and  whin  I  come  round  the  ould  man 
was  dead  as  ye  seen.  Why  would  I  kill 
him  ?  If  I  wanted  to  kill  him,’  said 
she  bittherly,  *  I  should  have  killed  him 
before  I  was  born.’ 

“  ’Twas  terrible  to  see  her,  wid  the 
tired  voice  of  her,  and  the  eyes  like  the 
eyes  of  the  dead. 

“The  poliss  they  tuk  up  Judy  of 
coorse ;  but  where  was  the  proof  ? 
Norry  swore  she  didn’t  see  her  ;  belike 
’twas  thrue  for  her,  and  they  had  to  let 
her  go ;  and  Norry  sold  her  share  in 
the  farm  to  Judy,  and  wint  away  to 
America.’’ 

“  And  what  was  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  jury  ?” 

“  Well,  first  they  wanted  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  agin  Judy, 
as  there  was  no  proof  of  the  murder  ; 
but  the  crowner  wouldn’t  take  it, 
for  some  raison  ;  and  so  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  ‘  Died  by  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  God  under  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances.  ’  The  crowner  he  do  be 
very  conthrairy  in  himself  at  times, 
and,  faix,  he  wanted  them  to  lave  out 
the  latter  part  of  it ;  but  they  wouldn’t 
listen  to  him  any  more  ;  and  sure  now 
wasn’t  that  a  very  fair  verdict,  yer 
Honor  ?  The  hand  of  God  was  in  it  any¬ 
ways,  for  the  ould  man  deserved  what 
he  got ;  and  there  was  suspicion  enough 
agin  Judy  likewise.” 

“  Well,  that’s  one  way  of  looking  at 
it ;  but  it’s  hard  to  believe,  after  all. 
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that  his  own  daughter  killed  him,” 
said  I. 

“  Kill  him,  is  it?  Me  own  opinion 
is,  that  there’s  a  good  many  more  than 


her  in  this  barony,  who  if  they  had  a 
dispute  about  a  bit  of  land  wid  him 
they’d  throttle  the  Pope  !” — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 


CRITICISM  AS  THEFT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 


Some  years  ago  I  contributed  an  arti¬ 
cle  to  this  Review  on  ‘‘  Criticism  as  a 
Trade.”  This  brief  sequel  to  it  I  call 
‘‘  Criticism  as  Theft.” 

It  is  a  somewhat  grave  charge  to 
make  against  even  a  subsection  of  our 
nineteenth-century  Literature  that  it 
contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  law 
in  the  Jewish  Decalogue  ;  and,  if  made, 
it  must  be  justified  by  evidence.  I 
bring  no  “  railing  accusation,”  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  noble  army  of  mod¬ 
ern  critics,  who,  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  and  month  by  month,  write  to 
satisfy  a  modern  demand.  The  true 
critic  fulfils  a  singularly  great  function 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  he  is  quite 
as  needful— alike  to  his  contemporaries 
and  successors — as  is  the  original  au¬ 
thor,  be  he  poet,  novelist,  philosopher, 
man  of  science,  or  divine.  The  severe 
censorship  of  the  Press  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  our  Literature 
from  becoming  a  rabbit-warren  of  com¬ 
monplace,  or  a  Sahara  of  mediocrity 
and  irrelevancy.  I  raise  no  objection 
to  it,  however  scathing  it  may  be,  if  it 
is  based  on  knowledge,  and  is  discrimi¬ 
native,  just,  and  wise. 

What  we  owe  to  our  best  contem¬ 
porary  reviewers  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  and  I  shall  try  to  state  it  more 
appreciatively  later  on.  No  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  excellence  can  be  blind 
to  the  merit  of  their  work  ;  but  what 
our  age  seems  unfortunately  to  demand 
is  the  continuous  turning  out  of  a  set 
of  articles  that  are  neither  original, 
nor  distinctive,  nor  genial,  nor  learned, 
nor  instructive,  nor  “  np  to  date,”  but 
which  merely  satisfy  the  morbid  and 
pampered  appetite  of  the  hour,  which 
for  the  most  part  craves  for  novel  tv. 
The  comment  which  follows  should 
therefore  perhaps  be  directed  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in.  rather 
than  against  the  work  of  any  indi¬ 


vidual  writer  belonging  to  it.  The 
Age  demands  the  article,  and  our  mod¬ 
ern  Press  supplies  it  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Age  desires  what 
its  railway- bookstall 8  chiefly  supply, 
that  the  latter  is  the  best  thing  for  it. 
Demand  always  regulates  supply,  but 
the  supply  quickens  the  demand.  The 
two  things  are  closely  kindred  ;  and 
are  related  as  cause  and  consequence. 
The  one  invariably  feeds  the  other.  If 
our  highest  wisdom  lies  in  following 
the  verdict  of  the  many,  and  of  the 
hour — if  it  is  to  be  found  in  accepting 
a  policy  decided  by  the  mere  ‘‘  count 
of  heads,”  I'aising  (as  some  have  done) 
the  “  masses”  above  the  “  classes,”  us 
our  superiors  in  insight,  so  long  as  that 
insight  coincides  with  their  own — it 
doubtless  follows  that  we  should  receive 
the  literary  judgment  of  the  uneducat¬ 
ed  with  the  same  deference  with  which 
we  accept  their  votes  at  the  polling- 
booth.  If  our  age  demands  what  an 
enlightened  judgment  condemns,  it 
may  possibly  have  to  be  submitted  to, 
for  the  time  being  ;  but  the  demand 
would  certainly  be  lessened  were  the 
critics  of  the  day  open-eyed  enough  to 
see  it,  and  courageous  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  far  too 
much  is  written  nowadays,  by  “  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.”  The 
list  of  new  books  advertised  week  after 
week  by  the  publishing  houses  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Continent,  and  Amii'ca 
is  stupendous,  and  almost  bafiling. 
There  never  was  anything  like  it  here¬ 
tofore.  It  may  be  one  result  of  our 
extended  methods  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  evils  which  it  has  created 
will  probably  cure  themselves  before 
long.  Meanwhile,  our  English  Litera¬ 
ture — as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  long  ad¬ 
vertisement  lists  issued  by  our  publish¬ 
ing  firms — is  undergoing  an  extraordi- 
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nary  change.  For  the  few  dozen 
“  Books  of  the  Season”  which  used  to 
interest  our  grandfathers,  we  have  now 
not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands.  One 
who  is  tolerably  well  in  touch  with  this 
continuous  stream  of  tendency — the 
evolution  of  new  books— is  constantly 
met  by  the  question,  “  Oh,  have  you 
seen  so  and  so?”  or,  “You  should 
read  so  and  so.  It’s  the  best  book  of 
the  year.”  They  are  works — perhaps 
belonging  to  his  own  department— of 
which  he  has  never  heard,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  will  never  see.  The  print¬ 
ing  presses  of  the  last  decade  of  this 
nineteenth  century  are  producing 
books,  at  such  a  rate  and  of  such 
dimensions,  that  no  one  can  possibly 
keep  pace  with  the  many-sided  “  out¬ 
put,”  can  even  remember  the  names  of 
the  books  and  their  authors,  far  less  be 
familiar  with  their  contents  ;  and  li¬ 
brarians,  or  members  of  “  library  com¬ 
mittees” — Town  libraries  or  University 
ones,  it  is  all  the  same— have  to  con¬ 
fess,  with  dismay,  that  it  has  become 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

It  is  true  that  this  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  books  published 
week  by  week  is  a  partial  justiffcation 
of  the  multitudinous  criticism  which 
overtakes  them  ;  especially  since  there 
is  so  great  an  increase  of  trivial,  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  useless  books.  At  the 
same  time,  the  majority  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms  are  worse  than  the  books  they 
criticise,  and  do  no  good  to  their  read¬ 
ers  or  their  authors,  or  to  the  public. 

Time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  found 
that  books  of  original  merit,  and  of 
permanent  value  to  the  world,  have 
been  ignored  in  their  day,  but  have  be¬ 
come  to  after-ages  objects  of  supreme 
interest.  While  they  exercise  no  influ¬ 
ence  in  their  own  time — and  were 
pecuniarily  worthless  to  their  author — 
they  have  occasionally  fetched  large 
sums  at  the  auction-safes  of  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “  Book  of  the 
Hour”  which  most  persons  read,  and 
of  which  nearly  every  one  speaks  —is 
often  buried,  at  no  distant  date,  among 
the  debris  from  which  it  knows  no 
resurrection.  Of  these  two  extremes, 
the  latter  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
most  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  every  depart¬ 


ment  of  effort  we  are  suffering  from 
the  vast  amount  of  trivial  production 
— in  other  words,  from  swarms  of 
ephemercBy  and  from  the  avidity  with 
which  the  public  welcomes  the  most 
sensational  and  even  the  most  ghastly 
tale  of  the  hour. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  state  into 
which  our  contemporary  literature  has 
been  brought  by  the  multiplication  of 
its  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  maga¬ 
zines,  is  so  bewildering  that  no  one  can 
adequately  follow  it  throughout.  I 
remember  the  day  when  the  bare  no¬ 
tion  of  starting  a  weekly  paper  to  be 
called  Tit-Bits  was  thought  to  be  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  literary  degradation. 
Nevertheless,  the  paper  issued  under 
that  title  is  currently  believed  to  have 
yielded  a  fortune  to  its  owner.  Some 
years  ago  I  asked  at  an  English  railway- 
station  bookstall  for  this  extraordinary 
product  of  the  time,  when  the  boy  who 
sells  for  Smith  ran  up  to  the  carriage 
door  and  said,  “  No,  sir,  sold  out,  sir  ; 
but  here’s  Ally  Sloper,  sir.  It’s  far  bet¬ 
ter  ;  I  sells  a  lot  more  o’  them,  sir.” 
The  literary  pabulum  supplied  to  the 
travelling  puolic  at  our  railway-book- 
stalls  is  a  sad  disclosure  of  the  taste  of 
the  day.  It  “  goes  without  saying” 
that  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  money  to 
buy,  and  a  greater  waste  of  time  to 
read,  the  “  shilling  shockers”  which 
are  the  ordinary  stock-in-trade  at  many 
a  railway  station.  The  melancholy 
thing  is  that  so  many  new  periodicals 
are  started  by  publishers  merely  to 
please  the  public,  and  to  make  profit 
by  descending  to  its  level,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  educate  the  multitude, 
by  inviting  it  to  ascend  a  few  steps 
above  the  platform  on  which  it  stands. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
write  down  to  the  taste,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  the  half-educated  proletari¬ 
ate  ;  but  such  writing  is— let  the  word 
be  taken  literally— de-gradation.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  scores  of 
papers,  journals,  magazines,  reviews — 
whatever  they  may  b«  called— produced 
simply  “  to  please  the  public,”  but  not 
to  inform,  or  to  teach,  to  educate,  or 
to  elevate  ;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of 
the  activity  of  the  modern  printing- 
press. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  he 
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irorth  mentioning — and  all  honor  to 
American  enterprise  and  originality  for 
attempting  it — that  a  good  many*  years 
ago  the  Alton  and  Chicago  Railway 
Company  issued — as  a  supplement  to 
their  monthly  time-tables — the  poems 
of  Robert  Browning,  beginning  with 
Sordello.  I  remember  how  much  the 
poet  was  struck  with  the  copy  I  once 
showed  him.  Had  the  experiment  been 
tried  on  England  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
ordinary  railway  trareller  would  have 
read  any  one  of  the  poems  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  surprising 
that  any  one  should  object  to  the  work 
of  those  clever  censors  of  the  jiress  who 
vigorously,  if  unmercifully,  put  down 
the  many-sided  ignorance,  the  mani¬ 
fold  pretence,  the  arrogance  and  ego¬ 
ism  of  all  who  imagine  that  th^  are 
born  to  bo  “  writers  of  books.”  When 
one  realizes  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
viz.,  the  scores  of  volumes  issued  week 
by  week  from  our  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  printing-presses — books  which  had 
never  any  right  or  title  to  exist — it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the 
twentieth  century  upon  them.  It  is  a 
real  kindness  to  posterity  for  the  liter¬ 
ary  reviewer  to  kill  many  of  these 
books,  whether  he  makes  use  of  a  toma¬ 
hawk  or  not ;  and  it  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  world  if  the  majority  of  the 
volumes  which  annually  appear  never 
saw  the  light.  One  effect  of  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  “  higher  education”  of  men 
and  women  has  been  that  we  have  now 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  writers 
where  we  only  had  dozens  before  this 
“  higher  education”  begun.  We  have 
a  modern  literary  swarmery,  as  we  have 
a  modern  social  proletariate.*  One  re- 

.  *  A  well  known  writer  and  reader  of  books 
for  a  publishing  firm  lately  ventored  on  the 
statement  that  he  thought  there  were  probably 
one  thousand  clerer  young  women  in  our 
oonntry  who  were  quite  well  able  to  turn  ont 
the  ordinary  and  most  readable  English  novel 
of  the  period  ;  bat,  as  to  these  boolu  being 
“  Literatare,”  that  was  a  very  different  ques¬ 
tion.  A  pnblisher  recently  told  me  that  he 
received  so  many  offers  of  volumes  of  Terse, 
and  of  novels,  from  beginners— mostly,  young 
giris — that  be  would  require  to  keep  a  speeiu 
*  ‘  reader”  if  they  had  all  to  be  examined  with 
ears.  It  was  only  possible  to  glance  at  most 
of  them.  In  the  same  connection  I  may  qnote 
a  sentence  whidi  Tennyson  onoe  wrote,  ”  1 


suit  inevitably  is  that  the  q^uality  of 
the  work  deteriorates,  while  its  quan¬ 
tity  increases  ;  and  we  have  numerous 
dashing  writers  of  “  books  for  the 
many  ’—like  the  dexterous  scribes  of 
political  leaderettes — instead  of  the 
well-informed,  the  calm,  the  strong, 
the  incisive,  and  thoroughgoing  writers 
of  the  past.  When  the  history  of 
“  English  Periodical  Criticism”  has  to 
be  written — and  it  well  deserves  to  be 
written — there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  age  will  not  be  that  of  its 
chief  glory. 

The  truth  is  that  the  function  of  the 
modern  critic  is  a  singularly  ill-defined 
one.  Who  is  to  define  it?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  easily  answered,  but  it  may 
surely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  subject  written 
about  is  essential  to  any  adequate  criti¬ 
cism.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  quite  noto¬ 
rious  fact  that  when  asked  to  review  a 
book  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose — and 
presumably  sent  because  the  recipient 
IS  considered  an  authority,  or  a  quasi¬ 
authority  (if  not  an  expert)  on  the  sub¬ 
ject-some  reviewers  have  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  open  the  table 
of  contents  and  the  preface,  and — 
without  reading  the  book  itself — pro¬ 
ceeding  to  review  it.  At  the  sale  of  a 
large  Library  of  Books,  which  had  been 
sent  for  review  to  an  ‘‘  expert,”  who, 
for  many  years,  wrote  long  and  most 
dexterous  literary  notices  for  a  daily 
newspaper  of  celebrity  and  importance, 
it  wtis  found  that  the  pages  of  very  few 
were  cut,  while  some  of  the  books  and 
their  authors  had,  by  this  critic  of  the 
hour,  been  brilliantly  “  cut  up  1” 
Sometimes  a  book  is  sent  for  review  to 
one  who  is  on  the  occasional  staff  of  a 
paper,  and  he  has,  on  a  sudden,  to 
‘‘  get  up  the  subject”  discussed,  to 
consult  his  authorities,  or — as  an  editor 
once  told  me  was  a  common  habit — to 
read  every  other  notice  of  the  book 
which  had  already  appeared  !  before  he 
wrote  his  own.  The  ‘‘  little  knowl¬ 
edge”  thus  acquired  is  too  often  thrust 
into  the  foreground  of  the  notice  pro¬ 
duced.  Surely  such  reviewing  is  theft. 

It  is  a  self-evident  and  elementary 


reoaive  a  atanza  of  vena  aant  to  me  for  eveiy 
five  minotea  of  my  life,  bnt  vary  aaldom  a  vol- 
nme  of  good  wholaaoma  proaa.’* 
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truth  that  an  author  who  adds  any¬ 
thing  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  is  entitled  to  receive  a  reward 
for  his  labor.  If  the  return  of  that  re¬ 
ward  is  prevented  by  capricious,  or 
ignorant,  or  reckless  criticism,  the 
critic  has  stolen  from  the  author,  quite 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  his 
pnrse.  He  has  robbed  him  of  the 
legitimate  value  of  his  brain-work  ;  but 
it  is  only  criticism  of  the  reckless  and 
nnenlightened  order  that  does  this. 
A  critical  “  notice,”  written  to  display 
mere  deftness  or  nimbleness  of  wit,  in¬ 
genious  repartee,  power  of  sarcasm  or 
of  rejoinder,  is  not  criticism  at  all. 
Suppose  a  nimble-witted  person  skims 
a  book  ;  turning  its  pages  in  a  listless 
mood,  he  finds  some  information  that 
is  new  to  him.  He  notes  this,  and  goes 
on  to  read  more.  He  finds  some  errors, 
and  then  proceeds  to  use  the  informa¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  received  from  the 
hook  itself,  against  its  author  ;  just  a 
clever  surface  society-talker,  wholly 
ignorant  of  a  subject,  can  often  pick 
the  brains”  of  one  who  knows  it,  while 
he  is  speaking,  and  give  him  back  in  a 
torrent  of  verbosity  the  very  ideas  be 
was  slowly  and  modestly  expressing,  as 
if  they  were  the  talkative  thief's  famil¬ 
iar  property.  Surely  this  is  even  worse 
than  the  use  of  an  arrow,  winged  by 
feathers  taken  from  a  bird  it  killed, 
against  another  of  the  same  species. 

An  eminent  literary  friend  was  re¬ 
cently  induced  to  subscribe  to  an  agency 
— which  sends  reviews  of  books,  in  the 
form  of  **  newspaper  cuttings,”  to 
their  author— on  the  pre-pj^ment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  He  told  me 
that,  among  thirty  notices  of  his  book, 
only  two  showed  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  This  was  not  because  of 
any  want  of  competent  critics  in  the 
country  who  were  familiar  with  the 
subject  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  hundreds  ;  but  the  book  h^ 
been  given  out,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  journalistic  hacks,  and  so  it  had 
”  fallen  among  the  thieves.” 

Of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  our 
modern  criticism  has  deteriorated,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  By  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  of  great  merit 
and  distinction-devoted  to  a  special 
branch  of  knowledge — I  was  asked, 
some  time  ago,  if  I  could  find  for  him 


a  critic  whose  duty  it  would  be,  first, 
to  find  out  the  ”  Book  of  the  Week,” 
i.e.,  the  most  important  of  all  those 
issued  by  the  various  firms  for  that 
particular  period  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
give,  not  a  critical  estimate  of  it — that 
was  too  much  to  expect,  and  not  in¬ 
deed  to  be  desired — but  a  skilful  digest 
of  its  contents,  a  summary  of  what  it 
said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
this  delightful  weekly  Journal.  As 
the  phrase  went,  ”  Let  him  tear  out  its 
heart,  that  is  all  we  want ;”  and  a 
very  liberal  allowance  was  to  be  given 
for  this  weekly  literary  anatomy,  or 
rather  vivisection.  The  idea  apparent¬ 
ly  was  this.  Our  subscribers  won’t 
read  the  best  ”  Book  of  the  Week,” 
but  they  must  know  something  about 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  of  it  with  a 
fair  show  of  knowledge,  if  the  book  in 
q^nestion  happens  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  society-conversation  of  the  day. 
Now  this  sort  of  thing — putting  peo¬ 
ple  off  with  a  scratch  summary,  or 
rough  analysis,  of  a  book  which  they 
never  intend  to  read  (or  can  read) — is 
a  treble  literary  theft.  It  takes  from 
the  author,  it  hurts  the  publisher,  and 
it  defrauds  the  public.  Thesaleofthe 
very  best  book  must  le  injured,  by 
every  such  ‘‘  tearing  out  of  its  heart.” 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  giving  long  ”  ex¬ 
tracts,”  in  the  daily  and  other  papers, 
of  what  the  critic  considers  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  magazine- 
articles  of  the  month.  Editors  and 
proprietors  may  yery  reasonably  corn- 
lain  that  their  Magazines  are  not 
ought,  as  they  otherwise  would  be, 
because  the  best  things  in  them  are 
thus  exhibited  to  the  public  beforehand 
in  such  ‘‘  reviews  of  reviews.”  * 

But  the  chief  moral  theft  thus  com¬ 
mitted  is  not  from  the  authors  of  the 
books,  or  from  their  articles,  but  from 
iho  public.  The  public  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity,  what  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  time  have  had  to  say  to  it,  and 
have  tried  to  unfold  in  their  books. 
The  public,  instead  of  receiving  the 
wholesome  nourishment  of  genuine 

*  This  is  often  neither  more  nor  less  then 
pinoy,  and  is  pnrsned  by  people  who  never 
make  even  a  pretence  to  ^tioism. 
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corn  and  wine/’  are  fed  on  a  sort  of 
water j  intellectual  bread* berry,  which 
has  been  made  doubly  unwholesome 
from  the  amount  of  spice  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  books  reviewed  are  pilfered 
by  the  critics,  and  the  public  thinks 
tnat  it  is  well  informed  as  to  what  it 
does  not  really  know,  even  in  fragment 
It  is  notorious  that  half  knowledge  is 
often  worse  than  total  ignorance  ;  and, 
in  many  of  our  modern  reviews,  we 
find  writers  presuming  to  speak  oracu¬ 
larly,  yet  wholly  unaware  that  their 
quasi-knowledge  is  of  less  value  than 
that  which  it  tries  to  supplant. 

This  literary  theft  which  is  so  com¬ 
mon  is,  however,  partly  due  to  the  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  hour  in  its  numerous 
phases,  e.g.,  to  the  morbid  demand  for 
early  extracts  in  the  morning  papers, 
on  the  very  day  of  issue,  from  any 
work — the  publication  of  which  has 
been  announced  for  some  time — in¬ 
stead  of  letting  sober-minded  people 
wait  patiently  until  the  book  itself  can 
be  seen  and  read.*  Such  scraps  and 
fragments  are,  at  times,  wholly  mis¬ 
leading.  They  can  be  extracted  so  as 
to  falsify  the  real  drift  and  purpose  of 
the  book.  At  other  times  they  are 
altogether  indefinite.  Usually  they 
satisfy  the  casual  reader  ;  while,  most 
unfortunately,  they  give  him  a  biassed 
opinion  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  book 
in  which  it  has  been  discussed. 

It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  long  run,  most  authors 
get  their  due.  Some  may  have  been 
overlooked  for  a  time  by  literary  acci¬ 
dent,  or  from  peculiarities  of  style  and 
treatment,  which  made  their  works 

caviare  to  the  general.”  But,  in  all 
cases,  the  Verdict  of  Time  is  just ;  and 
there  is  far  less  chance  than  ever  be* 
fore  that,  in  the  tweni  ieth  century,  the 
merits  of  any  good  writer  will  be  over¬ 
looked,  or  that  an  original  one  will  be 
(even  fbr  a  time)  ignored.  The  very 
multiplicity  of  modern  criticism  pre¬ 
vents  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  great  risk  that  the  professional  critic, 
undertaking  too  much  work,  may  re¬ 
view  many  books  without  reading 

*  One  reoallR  Carlyle’s  indignant  protest, 
”  Is  a  thing  nothing  besanse  the  *  Homing 
Papers  ’  have  not  ohronioled  it?  wean  a  Noth, 
ing  be  made  a  Something  by  ever  so  mnoh 
babblement  of  it  there  7” 
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them  ;  and  that,  unless  he  is  somehow 
discovered,  and  just  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  he  will  often  return  a 
biassed  verdict  on  the  literature  that 
passes  through  his  hands.  Opportu¬ 
nity  may  even  continue  to  exist  for  the 
display  of  small-mindedness  and  par¬ 
tisanship  in  the  future.  Many  a  re¬ 
view — philosophical,  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  theological,  and  literary — has 
hitherto  been  tainted  with  this  bias. 
An  a  priori  judgment  has  been  passed 
on  tbe  merits  of  a  book  which  the  critic 
had  not  read.  It  has  been  judged  by 
its  title,  its  contents,  its  preface,  or  its 
author’s  name.  Every  literary  man 
must  have  seen  scores  of  such  notices, 
pert,  opinionative,  shallow,  useless ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  fulsome,  and 
therefore  worse  than  useless.  They  are 
a  disgrace  to  journalism  ;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  some  persons  who  have  no 
other  vocation — or  who  have  failed  in 
one  or  more — fancy  that  they  can,  as  a 
sort  of  dernier  ressort,  be  one  of  the 
critics  of  the  hour  !  “  Have  you  never 
learned  the  art,”  a  distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  official  once  said  to  me — he  was 
speaking  satirically — “  Have  you  never 
learned  the  art  of  reviewing  a  book  you 
haven’t  read  ?  It’s  very  easy  ;  as  easy 
as  it  is  to  examine  on  a  subject  you 
know  nothing  of  !”  This  was  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  amazed, 
and  declined  to  believe  that  such  mal¬ 
practices  were  within  the  limits  of  pos¬ 
sibility.  Since  then  I  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  undeceived. 

As  every  one  knows.  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
possess  many  very  able  “  Critical 
views”— issued  monthly  and  quarterly 
— which  give  to  the  world  some  of  tbe 
best  writing  of  the  age  ;  but  these  Re¬ 
views  are  sometimes  handled  by  the 
weekly  Press  very  much  as  the  weekly 
Journals  are  dealt  with  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  Extracts  by  way  of  sam¬ 
ple  are  given,  which  are — to  all  intenU 
and  purposes — thefts  from  the  periodi¬ 
cals  m  which  they  first  appeared  ;  and 
many  readers  are  led  to  expect  so  full, 
and  true,  and  good  a  summary  of  tdl 
the  best  things  that  are  to  be  found  in 
contemporary  periodicals  that  they 
never  think  of  looking  at  the  originals 
whence  these  extracts  nave  been  taken. 
Such  procedure  surely  justifies  the 
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title  of  this  article,  Criticism  as 
Theft.” 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  say  what  the 
critic’s  function  is  not  than  to  state 
what  it  is.  The  difference  between 
advertising  the  supposed  **  book  of  the 
hour”  by  a  string  of  commonplace 
phrases  and  vague  compliments,  and 
estimating  its  worth  judicially,  is  obvi¬ 
ous  enough  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
the  purpose  of  many  of  the  press  no¬ 
tices”  which  are  extracted  from  reviews 
and  appended  to  the  advertisements  of 
new  books.  The  other  day  I  happened 
to  take  up  a  book  which  had  neither  a 
preface,  nor  a  table  of  contents,  nor  an 
index,  but  which  had  been  favored 
with  “  a  few  press  notices,”  among 
which  I  found  the  following :  (1) 
“  The  latest  book  of  which  people  are 
talking  :  this  new  book  is  very  much 
up  to  date.”  (^2)  “  Erelong  everybody 
who  is  anybody  will  read  it.”  (3) 
”  Eminently  readable,  and  we  should 
say  will  be  read.”  (4)  ‘‘  The  book  is 
a  novelty  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.”  Of  what  possible  use  can  such 
notices  be,  either  to  the  author,  the 
writer,  or  the  public?  To  my  mind 
they  are  worse  than  useless  ;  and  are 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  coterie-reviewing, 
which  has  played  such  havoc  witn 
books  of  real  merit  written  by  outsiders 
to  the  ring. 

But  the  thefts  of  criticism  are  not 
seen  only  in  the  appraisal  of  literary 
work.  They  may  be  detected  in  re¬ 
views  of  the  Art,  the  Drama,  and  the 
Science  of  the  period. 

As  to  Art  ^  in  particular,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  some  critics  are  (without  any 
exaggeration)  hirelings?  It  is  well 
known — although  perhaps  only  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  tne  hour — that 
many  writers  are  invited  to  attend  pri¬ 
vate  views  in  studios  before  they  write 
their  notices  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 
From  the  way  in  which  such  things 
are  arranged,  impartiality  in  criticism 
is  impossible.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  artists  of  established  fame. 
They  would  decline  to  be  “  inter¬ 
viewed”  by  any  salon  critic.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  have  been  asked  to 
allow  the  interviewer,  and  the  critic,  to 
come,  with  a  sort  of  literary  kodak, 
and  to  send  out  to  the  world  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  photograph  of  what  is  in  store  for 


the  novelty-hunters  of  the  season.  The 
fulsome  praise  of  the  interviewer  is 
much  worse  than  his  censure  ever  is, 
and  it  does  more  harm  ;  for  all  genu¬ 
ine  merit  is,  in  the  lung  run,  sure  of 
recognition  ;  but  the  temporary  loss 
and  pain,  caused  to  those  whose  work 
is  passing  through  the  ordeal,  are  in¬ 
calculable.  Many  an  artist  of  rare 
merit  has  been  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  glib  and  petulant  notices  of  his 
work  which  have  appeared  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  day.  Doubtless  some  may 
have  been  the  better  for  a  severity  that 
was  unjust,  if  it  called  forth  new  energy 
lying  latent.  That  goes  almost  with¬ 
out  saying  ;  just  as,  at  a  University 
examination,  a  young  man  who  knows 
his  subject,  but  is  thrown  out  by  some 
accident  of  the  examination,  or  whim 
of  the  examiner,  says  to  himself,  “  1 
am  not  defeated,  I  know  the  subject,  I 
shall  go  in  again  and  he  does  so,  and 
passes.  So  it  is  with  many  a  worker 
m  Art.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
artists  have  been  killed  by  the  flippancy 
of  unjust  reviewing.  As  was  said  of 
John  Keats  : — 

How  strange,  the  mind,  that  little  fiery  parti- 
ole, 

Should  let  itself  be  snaSed  ont  by  an  article. 

But  SO  it  is.  Over  and  over  again  the 
rarely  delicate  artist,  the  originator  of 
new  ideals,  with  his  sensitive  tempera¬ 
ment,  smarts  under  the  lash  of  public 
criticism,  and  succumbs  to  the  odious 
treatment  of  the  pachydermatous  re¬ 
viewer.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
many  an  original  author  has  been  prem¬ 
aturely  killed  by  the  barbed  arrows 
of  contemporary  criticism.  Perhaps, 
on  hearing  of  it,  one  of  these  critics 
may  think,  ”  That  is  the  Author’s 
look-out,  not  mine ;  I  am  merely  the 
literary  judge  and  censor  of  the  hour.” 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  author,  has 
often  suffered  grievous  wrong  in  this 
way.  There  are  the  wasps  and  the 
gadflies,  as  well  as  eagles  oi  criticism. 

I  have  alluded  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph  to  the  indiscreet  praise  of  re¬ 
viewers  as  worse  than  their  ignorant 
fault-  finding.  This  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Every  ultra-enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  still  more  every  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  puff  of  a  book  written  by  a  friend 
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is  a  fraud  on  the  public.  This  is  some¬ 
times  done  so  recklessly  as  to  warrant 
the  severest  possible  rejoinder.  Some 
writers  have  been  known  to  solicit 
reviews  of  their  books.  They,  hap¬ 
pily,  share  the  fate  of  those  who  soli¬ 
cit  academical  degrees.  But  another 
hypothetical  case  may  be  mentioned. 

aose  a  college  lecturer  has  a  distin- 
ed  and  favorite  pupil,  a  docile, 
roceptive,  assimilative  hero-worshipper. 
He  publishes  a  book,  and  his  teacher 
writes  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he 
doubts  if  anything  so  good  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Is  this  fair 
either  to  the  writer  of  the  book  or  to 
the  public  ?  No  doubt  his  teacher  is 
able  to  see  more  in  a  pupil  than  the 
outside  world,  or  the  random  writer  of 
reviews ;  but,  in  his  case,  impartiality 
and  a  just  verdict  are  almost  impossi¬ 
ble. 

In  the  matter  of  indiscriminate  praise 
on  the  one  hand,  and  biassed  censure 
on  the  other,  the  modern  English  critic 
of  the  Drama  will  be  found  to  have 
erred  quite  as  much  as  the  critic  of 
Literature,  or  Philosophy,  or  Science. 
It  is  needless  to  particularize  instances 
of  unfair  judgment  in  any  department ; 
but,  whenever  jealousy  exists  in  any 
school  or  coterie,  in  any  profession  or 
social  circle,  unjust  criticism  will  be 
its  outcome  ;  and  all  injustice  is  theft, 
although  it  cannot  be  overtaken  by  the 
law.  The  robbery  of  a  just  reputation 
is  much  more  serious  than  is  the  theft 
of  money  or  of  material  property  ;  and 
the  unjust  praise,  and  the  false  dis- 
raise,  of  the  critic  is  one  of  the  worst 
inds  of  theft  that  this  world  has  had 
to  endure. 

I  return  to  the  remark  with  which  I 
started.  I  do  not  disparage  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  genuine  critic ;  that  is  to 
say  of  the  man  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  to 
have  an  opinion  worth  recording,  and 
who  has  a  high  standard  of  honor,  and 
of  honesty  in  the  expression  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  magnify  it  in  every 
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possible  way.  The  just,  clear-sighted, 
impartial,  trenchant  critic,  who  knows 
how  and  when  to  use  his  rapier,  how 
and  when  to  put  his  sword  into  its 
sheath,  who  knows  that  there  is  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak, 
a  time  to  expose  and  even  to  slay,  as 
well  as  a  time  to  appreciate  and  to 
praise,  is  a  great  public  benefactor. 
The  literature  of  the  world  would  soon 
become  an  undifferentiated  mass  of 
puerilities  were  it  not  for  the  winnow¬ 
ing  process  by  which  the  wheat  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  chaff  ;  and  it  is  a  real 
kindness  to  teach  those  who  have  no 
vocation  for  authorship  that  they  ought 
not  to  write  books.  But  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  critic  are  as  great,  and  are 
perhaps  rarer,  than  those  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  author.  Chief  among  them  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed,  as 
full  as,  if  not  fuller  than,  that  of  the 
author  ;  next,  the  power  of  sifting  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  in 
addition,  judicial  impartiality  and  the 
power  of  appraisal,  oi  which  fairmind- 
edness  is  the  dominant  note  ;  and, 
finally,  the  readiness  to  appreciate  what 
is  new,  if  it  be  a  genuine  development 
of  tendencies  which  have  been  lying 
latent  for  a  time.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  true  appraiser  to  discover  merit 
under  guises  which  at  first  conceal  it. 
As  Robert  Browning  put  it — 

If  what  shall  oome  with  the  season’s  change 

Be  a  novel  grace,  and  a  beanty  strange, 

the  genuine  critic  should  be  the  first 
to  discern  it. 

Without  such  preliminary  diagnosis 
— accurate,  appreciative,  and  thorough 
— the  acutest  and  most  nimble-witted 
criticism,  be  it  scientific  or  literary  or 
philosophical  or  political  or  religious, 
IS  absolutely  worthless.  With  it  and 
after  it,  the  severest  possible  censure, 
or  the  most  enthusiastic  (if  discrimi¬ 
native)  praise,  are  the  greatest  gifte 
which  a  critic  can  bestow,  alike  on  his 
contemporaries  and  his  successors.— 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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First  impressions  of  faces  are  very 
much  to  us  :  vivid  and  persistent,  even 
long  after  they  have  been  judged  false 
they  will  from  time  to  time  return  to 
console  or  mock  us.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  places,  for  they,  too,  an  in¬ 
eradicable  instinct  will  have  it,  are  per¬ 
sons.  Few  in  number  are  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  dear  to  us,  whose 
memory  is  always  sweet,  like  that  of 
one  we  love.  Those  that  wake  no  emo¬ 
tion,  that  are  remembered  much  as  we 
remember  the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  shop 
assistants  in  some  emporium  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  visit,  are  many.  Still 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  are  the  places 
that  actually  leave  a  disagreeable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind.  Probably  the 
reason  of  this  is  because  most  places 
are  approached  by  railroad.  The  sta¬ 
tion,  which  is  seen  first,  and  cannot 
thereafter  be  dissociated  from  the  town, 
is  invariably  the  centre  of  a  chaotic  col¬ 
lection  of  ugly  objects  and  discordant 
noises,  all  the  more  hateful  because  so 
familiar.  For  in  coming  to  a  new 
place  we  look  instinctively  for  that 
which  is  new,  and  at  such  a  moment 
the  old,  and  in  themselves  unpleasant, 
sights  and  sounds  have  a  disheartening, 
deadening  effect  on  the  stranger  : — the 
same  clanging,  puffing,  grinding, 
gravel-crushing,  banging,  shrieking 
noises,  with  the  same  big  unlovely 
brick  and  metal  structure,  the  long 
platform,  the  confusion  of  objects  and 
people,  the  waiting  vehicles,  and  the 
glittering  steel  rails  stretching  away 
into  infinitude,  like  unburied  petrified 
webs  of  some  gigantic  spider  of  a  re¬ 
mote  past — webs  in  which  mastodons 
were  caught  like  flies.  Approaching  a 
town  from  some  other  direction,  rid¬ 
ing,  driving,  or  walking,  we  see  it  with 
a  clearer,  truer  vision,  and  take  away 
a  better  and  more  lasting  image. 

Selborne  is  one  of  the  noted  places 
where  pilgrims  go  that  is  happily  with¬ 
out  a  station.  From  whichever  side 
you  approach  it  the  place  itself,  fea¬ 
tures  and  expression,  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned  :  in  other  words,  yon  see  Sel¬ 
borne,  and  not  a  brick  and  metal  out¬ 


work  or  mask  ;  not  an  excrescence,  a 
goitre,  which  can  make  even  a  beauti¬ 
ful  countenance  appear  repulsive. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  station  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  village.  1  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  different  route,  and  saw 
it  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen  miles’  walk. 
Rain  had  begun  to  fall  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  when  in  the  morning  I 
looked  from  my  bedroom  window  in 
the  wayside  inn,  where  I  had  passed  the 
night,  it  was  raining  still,  and  every¬ 
where,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  broad  pools 
of  water  were  gleaming  on  the  level 
earth.  All  day  the  rain  fell  steadily 
from  a  leaden  sky,  so  low  that  where 
there  were  trees  it  seemed  almost  to 
touch  their  tops,  while  the  hills,  away 
on  my  left,  appeared  like  vague  masses 
of  cloud  that  rested  on  the  earth.  The 
road  stretched  across  a  level  moorland 
country  ;  it  was  straight  and  narrow, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  keep  to  it,  since 
to  step  aside  was  to  put  my  feet  into 
water.  Mile  after  mile  I  trudged  on 
without  meeting  a  soul,  where  not  a 
house  was  visible — a  still,  wet,  desolate 
country  with  trees  and  bushes  standing 
in  the  water,  unstirred  by  a  breath  of 
wind.  Only  at  long  intervals  a  yellow- 
hammer  was  beard  uttering  his  thin 
note  ;  for  just  as  this  bird  sings  in  the 
sultriest  weather  that  silences  other 
voices,  he  will  utter  his  monotonous 
chant  on  the  gloomiest  day. 

At  last  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changed  :  in  place  of  brown  heath, 
with  gloomy  fir  and  furze,  there  was 
cheerful  verdure  of  grass  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  the  straight  road  grew  deep 
and  winding,  running  now  between 
hills,  now  beside  woods,  and  hop-fields, 
and  pasture  lands.  And  at  length,  wet 
and  lired,  I  reached  Selborne — the  re¬ 
mote  Hampshire  village  that  has  so 
great  a  fame. 

To  very  many  readers  a  description 
of  the  place  would  seem  superfluous. 
They  know  it  so  well,  even  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it ;  the  little,  old-world  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  long,  steep,  bank-like 
hill,  or  Hanger,  clothed  to  its  summit 
with  beech-wood  as  with  a  green  cloud. 
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the  straggling  street,  the  Plestor,  or  vil¬ 
lage  green,  an  old  tree  in  the  centre, 
with  a  bench  sarronnding  its  trunk  for 
the  ciders  to  rest  upon  of  a  summer  even¬ 
ing.  And,  close  by,  the  gray  immemo¬ 
rial  church,  with  its  churchyard,  its 
grand  old  yew-tree,  and,  overhead,  the 
bunch  of  swifts,  rushing  with  jubilant 
screams  round  the  square  tower. 

I  had  not  got  the  book  in  m^  knap¬ 
sack,  nor  did  I  need  it.  Seeing  the 
Selborne  swifts,  I  thought  how  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter  ago  Gilbert  White 
wrote  that  the  number  of  birds  inhab¬ 
iting  and  nesting  in  the  village,  sum¬ 
mer  after  summer,  was  nearly  alwavs 
the  same,  consisting  of  about  eight 
pairs.  The  birds  now  rushing  about 
over  the  church  were  twelve,  and  I  saw 
no  others. 

If  Gilbert  White  had  never  lived,  or 
had  never  corresponded  with  Pennant 
and  Daines  Barrington,  Selborne  would 
have  impressed  me  as  a  very  pleasant 
village  set  amid  diversified  and  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  and  I  should  have  long  re¬ 
membered  it  as  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  spots  which  I  had  found  in  my 
rambles  in  southern  England.  But! 
thought  of  White  continually.  The 
village  itself,  every  feature  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape,  and  every  object, 
living  or  inanimate,  and  every  sound, 
became  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
thought  of  the  obscure  country  curate, 
who  was  without  ambition,  and  was 

a  still,  quiet  man,  with  no  barm  in 
him— no,  not  a  bit,”  as  was  once  said 
by  one  of  his  parishioners.  There,  at 
Selborne — to  give  an  altered  meaning 
to  a  verse  of  quaint  old  Nicholas  Cul¬ 
pepper — 

“  His  image  stamped  is  on  eve^  grass.” 

With  a  new  intense  interest  I  watched 
the  swifts  careering  through  the  air, 
and  listened  to  their  shrill  screams.  It 
was  the  same  with  all  the  birds,  even 
the  commonest— the  robin,  blue  tit, 
martin,  and  sparrow.  In  the  evening 
I  stood  motionless  a  long  while  intent¬ 
ly  watching  a  small  dock  of  goldfinches 
settling  to  roost  in  a  hazel-hedge. 
From  time  to  time  they  became  dis¬ 
turbed  at  my  presence,  and  fluttering 
up  to  the  topmost  twigs,  where  their 
forms  looked  almost  black  against  the 
pale  amber  sky,  they  uttered  their  long- 
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drawn  delicate  notes  of  alarm.  At  all 
times  a  sweet  and  tender  note,  now  it 
had  something  more  in  it,  something 
from  the  far  past,  the  thought  of  one 
whose  memory  was  interwoven  with 
living  forms  and  sounds. 

The  strength  and  persistence  of  these 
thoughts  had  a  curious  effect.  It  began 
to  seem  to  me  that  be  who  had  ceased 
to  live  over  a  century  ago,  whose  let¬ 
ters  had  been  the  favorite  book  of  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  naturalists,  was,  al¬ 
beit  dead  and  gone,  in  some  mysterious 
way  still  living.  I  spent  hours  groping 
about  in  the  long  rank  grass  of  the 
churchward  in  search  of  a  memorial ; 
and  this,  when  found,  turned  out  to  be 
a  diminutive  headstone,  in  size  and 
shape  like  a  small  oval  dinner-dish,  half 
buried  in  the  earth.  I  had  to  go  down 
on  my  knees,  and  put  aside  Uie  rank 
grass  that  covered  it,  just  as  when  we 
look  into  a  child’s  face  we  push  back 
the  unkempt  hair  from  its  forehead ; 
and  on  the  small  stone  were  graved  the 
two  capitals,  “  G.  W.,”  and  beneath, 
“  1793,”  the  year  of  his  death. 

Happy  the  nature-lover  who,  in  spite 
of  fame,  is  allowed  to  rest,  as  White 
rests,  pressed  upon  by  no  ponderous 
stone  ;  the  sweet  influences  of  sun  and 
rain  are  not  kept  from  him  ;  even  the 
sound  of  the  wild  bird’s  cry  may  pene¬ 
trate  to  his  narrow  apartment  to  glad¬ 
den  his  dust ! 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
notion  that  when  a  man  dies  he  does 
not  wholly  die  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
earthly  yet  intelligent  part  of  him, 
which,  being  of  the  earth,  cannot  as¬ 
cend  ;  that  a  residuum  of  life  remains, 
like  a  perfume  left  by  some  long- van¬ 
ished,  fragrant  object ;  or  it  may  be  an 
emanation  from  the  body  at  death, 
which  exists  thereafter  diffused  and 
mixed  with  the  elements,  perhaps  un¬ 
conscious  and  yet  responsive,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  vivified  into  consciousness 
and  emotions  of  pleasure  by  a  keenly 
sympathetic  presence.  At  Selborne 
this  did  not  seem  mere  fantasy.  Stroll¬ 
ing  about  the  village,  loitering  in  the 
park-like  garden  of  the  Wakes,  or  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Hanger  ;  or  when  I  sat  on 
the  bench  under  the  churchyard  yew, 
or  went  softly  through  the  grass  to  look 
again  at  those  two  letters  graved  on  the 
headstone,  there  was  a  continual  sense 
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of  an  unseen  presence  near  me.  It 
was  like  the  sensation  a  man  sometimes 
has  when  lying  still  with  closed  eyes  of 
some  one  moving  softly  to  his  side.  I 
began  to  think  that  if  that  feeling  and 
sensation  lasted  long  enough  without 
diminishing  in  strength,  it  would  in 
the  end  produce  something  like  convic¬ 
tion.  And  the  conviction  would  imply 
communion.  Furthermore,  between 
the  thought  that  we  mav  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  thing  and  belief  itself  there  is 
practically  no  difference.  I  began  to 
speculate  as  to  the  subjects  about  to  be 
discussed  by  us.  The  chief  one  would 
doubtless  relate  to  the  bird-life  of  the 
district.  There  are  fresh  things  to  be 
related  of  the  cuckoo,  how  “  wonder  has 
been  added  to  wonder”  by  observers  of 
that  bird  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  here  is  a  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  to  follow — to  wit,  the  hibernation 
of  swallows — yet  one  by  no  possibility 
to  be  avoided.  It  would  be  something 
of  a  disappointment  to  him  to  hear  it 
stated,  as  an  established  fact,  that  none 
of  our  hirundinea  do  winter,  fast  asleep 
like  dormice,  in  these  islands.  But 
there  would  be  comfort  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  declaration  that  the  old  controversy 
is  not  wholly  dead  yet,  that  at  least  two 
popular  writers  on  British  birds  have 
boldly  expressed  the  belief  that  some  of 
our  supposed  migrants  do  actually  ”  lay 
up”  in  the  dead  season.  The  deep  in¬ 
terest  manifested  in  the  subject  would 
be  a  temptation  to  dwell  on  it.  I 
should  touch  on  the  discovery  made 
recently  by  a  young  English  naturalist 
abroad,  that  a  small  species  of  swallow 
in  a  temperate  country,  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  shelters  itself  under 
the  thick  matted  grass  and  remains 
torpid  during  spells  of  cold  weather. 
We  have  now  a  magnificent  monograph 
of  the  swallows,  and  it  is  there  stated 
of  the  purple  martin,  an  American  spe¬ 
cies,  that  in  some  years  bitter  cold 
weather  succeeds  its  arrival  in  early 
spring  in  Canada;  that  at  such  times 
the  birds  take  refuge  in  their  nesting 
holes  and  lie  huddled  together  in  a 
semi-torpid  state,  sometimes  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  until  the  return  of  genial 
weather,  when  they  revive  and  appear 
M  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  before.  It 
is  said  that  these  and  other  swallows 
are  possessed  of  habits  and  powers  of 


which  we  have  as  yet  but  slight  knowl¬ 
edge.  Candor  would  compel  me  to  aHd 
that  the  author  of  the  monograph  in 
question,  who  is  one  of  the  first  living 
ornithologists,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  swallows  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  do  hibernate. 

At  this  I  should  experience  a  curious 
and  almost  startling  sensation,  as  if  the 
airy  hands  of  my  invisible  companion 
bad  been  clapped  together,  and  th^  clap 
had  been  followed  by  an  exclamation — 
a  triumphant  ‘‘  Ah  I” 

Then  there  would  be  much  to  say 
concerning  the  changes  in  the  bird 
population  of  Selborne  parish,  and  of 
the  southern  counties  generally.  A 
few  small  species — hawfinch,  pretty- 
chaps,  and  gold  crest — were  much  more 
common  now  than  in  his  day ;  but  a 
very  different  and  sadder  story  had  to 
be  told  of  most  large  birds.  Not  only 
had  the  honey  buzzard  never  returned 
to  nest  on  the  beeches  of  the  Hanger 
since  1780,  but  it  had  continued  to  de¬ 
crease  everywhere  in  England  and  was 
now  extinct.  The  raven,  too,  was  lost 
to  England  as  an  island  breeder.  It 
could  not  now  be  said  that  “  there  aie 
bustards  on  the  wide  downs  near 
Brighthelstone,”  nor  indeed  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom.  The  South  Downs 
were  unchanged,  and  there  were  still 
rotty  rides  and  prospects  round  Lewes ; 
ut  he  might  now  make  his  autumn 
journey  to  Ringmer  without  seeing 
kites  and  buzzards,  since  these  had 
both  vanished  ;  nor  would  he  find  the 
chough  breeding  at  Beachy  Head,  and 
all  along  the  Sussex  coast.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  mention  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  quail,  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  other  once  abundant  species, 
such  as  the  stone  plover  and  curlew, 
and  even  of  the  white  owl,  which  no 
longer  inhabited  its  ancient  breeding- 
place  beneath  the  eaves  of  Selborne 
Church. 

Finally,  after  discussing  these  and 
various  other  matters  which  once  en- 
aged  his  attention,  also  the  little  book 
e  gave  to  the  world  so  long  ago,  there 
would  still  remain  another  subject  to 
be  mentioned  about  which  I  should  feel 
somewhat  shy — namely,  the  marked 
difference  in  manner,  perhaps  in  feel¬ 
ing,  between  the  old  and  new  writers 
on  animal  life  and  nature.  The  sub- 
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ject  would  be  atrange  to  him.  On 
going  into  particnlara,  he  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  disposition,  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  passion,  of  the  modern  mind 
to  view  life  and  nature  in  their  aesthetic 
aspects.  This  new  spirit  would  strike 
him  as  something  odd  and  exotic,  as  if 
the  writers  had  b^n  6rst  artists  or  land¬ 
scape-gardeners,  who  had,  as  natural¬ 
ists,  retained  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  pictaresque.  He  would  further 
note  that  we  moderns  are  more  emo¬ 
tional  than  the  writers  of  the  past,  or, 
at  all  events,  less  reticent.  There  is 
no  doubt,  he  would  say,  that  our  re¬ 
searches  into  the  kingdom  of  nature 

firoduce  in  us  a  wonderful  pleasure,  un¬ 
ike  in  character  and  perhaps  superior 
to  most  others  ;  but  this  feeling,  which 
wasundefinable  and  not  to  be  traced  to 
its  source,  was  probably  given  to  ns  for 
a  secret  gratification.  If  we  are  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  its  significance,  might  we 
not  regard  it  as  something  ancillary  to 
our  spiritual  natures,  as  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  conscience,  a  private  assurance 
that  in  all  our  researches  into  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  creation  we  are  acting 
in  obedience  to  a  tacit  command,  or, 
at  all  events,  in  harmony  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  Will  ? 

Ingenious  I  would  be  my  comment, 
and  possibly  to  the  eighteenth  century 
mind  it  would  have  proved  satisfactory. 
There  was  something  to  be  said  in  de¬ 
fence  of  what  appeared  to  him  as  new 
and  strange  in  our  books  and  methods. 
Not  easily  said,  unfortunately  ;  since 
it  was  not  only  the  expression  that  was 
new,  but  the  outlook,  and  something 
in  the  heart.  We  are  bound  as  much 
as  ever  to  facts  ;  we  seek  for  them  more 
and  more  diligently,  knowing  that  to 
break  from  them  is  to  be  carried  away 
by  vain  imaginations.  All  the  same, 
facts  in  themselves  are  nothing  to  ns  : 
they  are  important  only  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  facts  and  things— to  all 
things,  and  the  essence  of  things,  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual.  We  are  not  like 
children  gathering  painted  shells  and 
pebbles  on  a  beach  ;  but,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  are  seeking  after  some¬ 
thing  beyond  and  above  knowledge. 
The  wilderness  in  which  we  are  sojourn¬ 
ers  is  not  our  home  ;  it  is  enough  that 
its  herbs  and  roots  and  wild  fruits  nour¬ 
ish  and  give  us  strength  to  go  onward. 


Intellectual  curiosity,  with  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  for  only  pur¬ 
pose,  has  no  place  in  this  scheme  of 
things  as  we  conceive  it.  Heart  and 
soul  are  with  the  brain  in  all  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  truth  which  some  know  in  rare,  , 
beautiful  intervals,  and  others  never ; 
but  we  are  all  meanwhile  busy  with  our 
work,  like  myriads  of  social  insects  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  a  structure  that  was 
never  planned.  Perhaps  we  are  not  so 
wholly  unconscious  of  our  destinies  as 
were  the  patient  gatherers  of  facts  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Even  in  one  brief 
century  the  dawn  has  come  nearer — 
perhaps  a  faint  whiteness  in  the  east 
has  exhilarated  us  like  wine.  U ndoubt- 
edly  we  are  more  conscious  of  many 
things,  both'  within  and  without— of 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of 
nature  ;  of  a  unity  which  was  hardly 
dreamed  of  by  the  dreamers  of  past 
ages,  a  commensalism  on  earth  from 
i^ich  the  meanest  organism  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  For  we  are  no  longer  isolated, 
standing  like  starry  visitors  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top,  surveying  life  from  the  out¬ 
side  ;  but  are  on  a  level  with  and  part 
and  parcel  of  it ;  and  if  the  mystery  of  j 
life  daily  deepens,  it  is  because  we  view  ! 
it  moredosely  and  with  clearer  vision. 

A  poet  of  our  age  has  said  that  in  the 
meanest  floweret  we  may  find  “  thoughts  I 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

The  poet  and  prophet  is  not  alone  in 
this  ;  be  expresses  a  feeling  common  to 
all  of  those  who,  with  our  wider  knowl¬ 
edge,  have  the  passion  for  nature  in 
their  hearts,  who  go  to  nature,  whether 
for  knowledge  or  inspiration.  That  | 
there  should  appear  in  recent  literature 
something  of  a  new  spirit,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling  which  could  not  possibly 
have  flourished  in  a  former  age,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  all  that  | 
has  happened  in  the  present  century  to  | 
change  the  current  of  men’s  thoughts. 

For  not  only  has  the  new  knowledge 
wrought  in  our  minds,  but  has  entered,  i, 
or  is  at  last  entering,  into  our  hearts.  > 
Having  got  so  far  in  my  apology,  a 
feeling  of  despair  would  all  at  once 
overcome  me,  at  the  thought  of  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  I  had  entered 
upon.  Looking  back  it  seems  but  a  ^ 
little  while  since  the  introduction  of  i 
that  new  element  into  thought,  that  | 
“  fiery  leaven”  which  in  the  end  would  I 
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“  leaven  all  the  hearts  of  men  forever.’* 
Bat  the  time  was  not  really  so  short ; 
the  gift  had  been  rejected  with  scorn 
and  bitterness  by  the  mass  of  mankind 
at  first ;  it  had  taken  them  years — the 
years  of  a  generation — to  overcome  re¬ 
pugnance  and  resentment  and  accept 
it.  Even  so  it  had  wrought  a  mighty 
change,  only  this  had  been  in  the  mind  ; 
the  change  in  the  heart  would  follow, 
and  it  was  perhaps  early  to  boast  of  it. 
How  was  I  to  disclose  all  this  to  him  ? 
All  that  I  had  spoken  was  but  a  brief 
exordium,  a  prelude  and  note  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  what  should  follow — a  story 
immeasurably  longer  and  infinitely 
more  wonderful  than  that  which  the 
Ancient  Mariner  told  to  the  Wedding 
Guest  It  was  an  impossible  task. 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  si¬ 
lence,  to  me  full  of  trouble,  the  expect¬ 
ed  note  of  dissent  would  come. 

I  had  told  him,  he  would  say,  either 
too  much  or  not  enough.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  since  his  day ; 
nevertheless,  judging  from  something 
I  had  said  on  the  hibernation,  or  tor¬ 
pid  condition,  of  swallows,  there  was 
still  something  to  learn  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  conversation  of  animals. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  modern 
books  about  nature,  of  which  I  had  told 
him,  quoting  passages — a  change  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  poetic  and  emo¬ 
tional  treatment  of  the  subject — he, 
looking  from  a  distance,  was  inclined 
to  regard  as  merely  a  literary  fashion  of 
the  time.  Anything  so  unforeseen, 
and  so  important  as  to  change  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought  and  give  to  men  new 
ideas  about  the  unity  of  nature  and  the 
relation  in  which  we  stood  toward  the 
inferior  creatures,  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  human  race  had  existed  some  fifty 
or  sixty  centuries  on  the  earth,  and  that 
since  the  invention  of  letters  men  had 
recorded  their  observations.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  body  of  facts  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  gradual  and  continuous. 
Take  the  case  of  the  cuckoo.  Aris¬ 
totle,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  gave  a  fairly  accurate  account  of 
its  habits ;  and  yet  in  very  recent 
years,  as  I  had  informed  him,  new  facts 
relating  to  the  procreant  instincts  of 
this  singular  fowl  had  come  to  light. 

N*w  SxBixs.— Yol.  LXin.,  No.  8. 


After  a  short  interval  of  silence  I 
would  become  conscious  of  a  change  in 
him,  as  if  a  cloud  had  lifted — of  a  quiet 
smile  on  his,  to  my  earthly  eyes,  invisi¬ 
ble  countenance,  and  he  would  add  : 
“  No,  no ;  you  have  yourself  supplied 
me  with  a  reason  for  questioning  your 
views  ;  your  statement  of  them — par¬ 
don  me  for  saying  it — struck  me  as 
somewhat  rhapsodical.  I  refer  to  your 
commendations  of  my  humble  history 
of  the  Parish  of  Selborne.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  me  to  hear  that  this  poor  lit¬ 
tle  book  is  still  in  such  good  repute, 
and  I  have  been  even  more  pleased  at 
that  idea  of  modern  naturalists,  so  llat- 
tering  to  my  memory,  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Selborne  ;  but,  if  so  ^reat  a  change 
has  come  over  men’s  minds  as  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  think,  and  if  they  have  put 
some  new  interpretation  on  nature,  it 
is  certainly  curious  that  I  should  still 
have  readers.” 

It  would  be  my  turn  to  smile  now— 
a  smile  for  a  smile,  and  silence  would 
follow.  And  so,  with  the  dispersal  of 
this  little  cloud,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  colloquy,  and  each  would  go  his 
way ;  one  fading  back  into  the  gray 
stones  and  long  grass,  the  ancient  yew- 
tree,  the  wooded  Hanger  ;  the  other  to 
pursue  his  walk  to  the  neighboring  par¬ 
ish  of  Liss,  beginning  to  believe,  or  al¬ 
most  believe,  as  he  went  that  the  inter¬ 
view  had  actually  taken  place. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  smile 
(my  smile)  would  have  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  modern  editors  of  the 
famous  ”  Letters,”  rather  than  at  that 
of  my  interlocutor.  They  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  Gilbert  White’s  vitality,  and 
cannot  find  a  reason  for  it.  Why  does 
this  ”  cockleshell  of  a  book,”  as  one  of 
them  has  quite  recently  called  it,  come 
gayly  down  to  us  over  a  sea  full  of 
waves,  where  so  many  brave  barks  have 
foundered?  The  style  is  sweet  and 
clear,  but  a  book  cannot  live  merely 
because  it  is  well  written.  It  is  chock- 
full  of  facts  ;  but  the  facts  have  been 
tested  and  sifted,  and  all  that  were 
worth  keeping  are  to  be  found  incor¬ 
porated  in  scores  of  standard  works  on 
natural  history.  I  would  humbly  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  no  mystery  at  all 
about  it,  that  the  personality  of  the 
author  is  the  principal  charm  of  the 
**  Letters,”  for  in  spite  of  his  modesty 
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and  extreme  reticence  his  spirit  shines  fall  of  interesting  matter,  but  chiefly 
in  every  page  ;  that  the  world  will  not  because  it  is  a  very  delightful  human 
let  this  little  book  die,  not  only  be-  document. —  Contemporary  Review. 
cause  it  is  little,  and  well  written,  and 
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Seven  o'clock. — I  go  and  get  a  bit  of 
dinner  at  Gatti’s.  Gatti’s  is  very  full, 
and  with  difficulty  1  find  a  table  to  my¬ 
self.  Gatti’s  is  very  hot,  too,  on  this 
close,  autumnal  evening,  and  I  feel  that 
food  will  be  only  tolerable  administered 
in  liquid  form — chicken  broth  iced, 
followed  by  some  of  Disraeli’s  three- 
guinea  champagne  jelly.  In  my  agi¬ 
tation  I  find  myself  tidking  with  ten¬ 
der,  almost  tearful  politeness  to  the 
waiter  ;  I  can’t  bear  the  idea  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  a  mere  automaton  ;  I  desire 
to  make  a  friend  of  him,  a  real,  life¬ 
long  friend,  so  that  (if  the  play  should 
unhappily  be  a  failure)  I  may  have  one 
crumpled  shirt-front  at  least  to  turn  to 
for  pity  and  consolation. 

But  the  waiter  rather  resents  my  ad¬ 
vances,  and  waves  me  off  with  his  nap¬ 
kin  ;  he  feels,  no  doubt,  that  such  at¬ 
tentions  are  unnatural ;  he  suspects 
them  as  the  prelude  to  a  very  small  tip. 
When  he  gives  my  order  in  at  the  kitch¬ 
en  I  see  him  watching  me  with  disfavor 
from  under  his  bushy  Milanese  eye¬ 
brows.  He  even  complains  of  me  to  a 
cadaverous  colleague,  who  shakes  his 
stiff,  black  head  and  laughs.  It  is 
clear  they  both  think  me  tipsy. 

While  I  wait  I  try  to  read  the  even¬ 
ing  paper,  but  it  all  seems  blurred. 
General  Duchesne,  away  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  has  somehow  managed  to  stab  a 
woman  in  Poplar ;  butchered  Arme¬ 
nians  write  from  Devonshire  that 
they’ve  raised  another  crop  of  new 
peas ;  the  Pope  is  dying  by  thousands 
of  fever  and  want  of  the  simplest  medi¬ 
cal  remedies.  At  last,  I  find  myself 
reading  the  table-cloth  attentively. 

And  then  two  gentlemen  come  and 
sit  at  my  table.  They  are  very  polite, 
and  explain  that  they  wouldn’t  dream 
of  intruding  on  me,  only  the  place  is 
so  full  and  they  are  in  a  hurry.  One 
of  them  I  recognize  as  the  critic  of  a 
minor  paper  ;  the  other  recognizes  me, 
and  says,  with  a  grin,  he  supposes  I  am 


going  to-night  ?  Why,  you  surely 
might  as  well  ask  a  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  be  hanged  whether  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  be  present.  The  minor  critic 
eyes  me  with  dull  disapproval  ;  he  has 
seen  so  many  first  nights,  so  many  fail¬ 
ures,  that  1  suppose  he  only  sees  an¬ 
other  in  embryo  in  me.  I  feel  inclined 
piteously  to  ask  him  to  permit  me  to 
pay  for  his  dinner,  or  at  least  to  beg 
him  to  be  good  enough  to  eat  mine, 
which  somehow  tastes  exactly  like  cot- 
ton-wool.  He  raps  the  table  angrily, 
and  is  savage  with  the  waiter ;  he  is 
treated,  in  consequence,  with  the  great¬ 
est  deference  and  celerity.  Heine  says 
somewhere  that  the  reason  we  English 
are  so  well  attended  to  abroad  is  be¬ 
cause  we  treat  the  waiting  class  like 
beasts  of  burden.  I  tell  the  critic  this 
hysterically,  and  he  eyes  me  with  duller 
disapproval  than  ever.  I  have  begun 
the  evening  badly  ;  my  visit  to  Gatti’s 
is  not  at  all  a  success.  A  bsit,  o  absit 
omen  ! 

So  I  arise  and  go  unto  the  theatre. 
In  my  effort  to  bow  myself  away  cour¬ 
teously  from  the  minor  critic  and  his 
friend,  I  nearly  fall  down  ;  I  make  my 
way  to  the  door  by  a  course  so  devious 
that  everybody  stares.  It’s  a  lovely 
night,  close  and  still  and  starry— far 
too  fine  to  produce  so  poor  a  thing  as 
my  play  on. 

Right  o’clock. — At  the  theatre  the 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  set ;  the  stage 
is  full  of  men  in  shirt-sleeves  rushing 
about  with  chairs  and  properties.  1 
make  my  way  down  to  the  curtain,  and 
through  a  ragged  hole  I  see  a  morose 
man  in  a  black  tie  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  the  stalls.  What  an  expres¬ 
sion  !  What  hostility  to  my  work 
clearly  expressed  in  that  heavy  lurking 
eye  and  cruel  jaw  !  I  can  hear  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  the  pit  and  gal¬ 
lery  and  the  tuning  of  a  fiddle.  Som^ 
body  in  the  gallery  cries  brayvo  !  ironi¬ 
cally,  and  there  is  a  laugh.  Really,  I 
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wish  people  would  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  serious  when  they  come  to  the 
first  night  of  my  play. 

Somehow,  wherever  I  go,  no  one 
seems  to  see  me,  and  I  get  in  every¬ 
body’s  way.  I  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
out  of  place — so  neglected — in  my  life. 
At  last  I  fall  up  against  one  of  the  com- 
pj^Qj — a  gentleman  who  plays  a  small 
art  with  no  particular  skill,  and  who 
as  been  dressed  for  hours.  1  must 
talk  to  some  one,  so  I  take  him  gravely 
aside  and  make  him  a  long,  incoherent 
speech,  trying  to  express  to  him  my 
ratitude  for  all  his  care  and  attention, 
say  that  it.won’t  be  his  fault  if  the 
play  fails— true  enough,  heaven  knows  ! 
—and  that  1  shall  never,  never  forget 
all  1  owe  him.  He  appears  rather  in¬ 
credulous  and  puzzled  ;  and,  after 
shaking  hands  solemnly,  we  glide  apart. 

On  my  way  upstairs  the  call-boy 
nearly  knocks  me  down,  shouting, 
“  Overture  and  beginners,  please  !'* 
If  the  piece  is  a  success,  and  1  become 
a  power  in  the  theatre,  that  boy  will 
get  his  notice  on  Saturday  morning. 
Upstairs  my  leading  man  is  putting  the 
final  touches  to  his  countenauce  in  his 
dressing-room  ;  I  stand  looking  at  him 
in  dreary  silence.  He  asks  mo  where 
I  am  going  to  see  the  piece  from  ;  I 
open  my  mouth  and  try  to  say  “  the 
wings.”  No  sound  comes,  for  my 
tongue  feels  like  a  piece  of  dry  velvet, 
and  refuses  its  oihce  ;  sol  simply  point 
downstairs  and  crook  my  forefinger  to 
indicate  that  1  shall  be  standing  in  a 
corner.  He  laughs,  and  asks  me  how  I 
feel  ?  His  dresser  brings  me  half  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  soda-water.  I  drink  it,  and  re¬ 
ply,  “  Awful !” 

Half -past  eight. — The  curtain  rises 
on  the  first  act ;  the  house  settles  it¬ 
self,  and  I  hear  a  loud  'ssh  I  In  ten 
minutes  the  act  is  in  full,  satisfactory 
swing,  and  we  get  our  first  laughs,  our 
first  applause.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
before  we  are  half  way  through  the  act 
there  seems  to  come  something  over  the 
footlights  from  the  audience — some 
fluid,  some  essence,  something  quite 
impalpable,  and  yet  something  I  can 
diatinctly  feel,  that  clearly  expresses 
their  interest  and  amusement.  It  comes 
surging  over  the  footlights  in  waves 
and  gusts  ;  it  wraps  me  up,  as  Sancho 
Panza  says  of  sleep,  “  like  a  blanket 


it  moistens  my  tongue,  it  cools  my 
forehead,  it  steadies  the  shaking  hand 
that  grasps  the  wing.  The  master-car- 

f tenter,  who  is  standing  at  my  elbow 
istening,  murmurs  in  my  grateful  ear, 
“We’ve  gripped  ’em  1’’  Nor  is  the 
grip  loosened  by  a  few  truculent  cries 
from  the  gallery  to  the  leading  lady  to 
“  speak  up  I”  It  seems,  indeed,  to  in¬ 
crease  in  tightness  and  intensity,  and 
the  curtain  falls  and  is  raised  again  and 
again  to  applause  that  is  of  the  healthy 
nature  of  enthusiasm. 

“  That’s  all  right,  sir,”  cries  the 
master-carpenter,  “as  right  as  rain  I” 
Whereupon  I  execute  a  short  but  spirit¬ 
ed  dance. 

I  run  up  to  the  leading  man’s  dress¬ 
ing-room  and  finish  my  dance  there. 
I  drink  more  soda-water,  and  listen 
ecstatically  to  a  note  sent  round  from 
the  front  in  which  the  master-carpen¬ 
ter’s  expression  is  repeated,  with  the 
added  lofty  epithet — magnificent !  Well, 
not  quite  that,  I  think  (they  are  fond 
of  superlatives  in  the  theatre)  ;  but  on 
the  whole  as  well-received  a  first  act  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Budding  success  seems  to  bring  life 
and  excitement  on  to  the  stage — into 
the  passages  and  the  dressing-rooms. 
Nobody  walks  ;  everybody  runs,  talk¬ 
ing  and  laughing.  Again  the  call-boy 
nearly  knocks  me  down  with  his  “  Sec¬ 
ond  act,  beginners,  please  !”  I  smile 
at  him,  and  think  how  natural  such 
excitement  is.  He’s  a  nice  boy  ;  he 
shall  never  leave  ns,  but  grow  old  and 
gray-headed  as  a  call-man. 

Nine-fifteen. — While  I  stand  at  the 
wing,  listening  delightedly  to  the  laugh¬ 
ter  that  greets  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  second  act,  the  applause  that 
punctuates  the  leading  man’s  tirade, 
my  thoughts  cannot  help  wandering  to 
those  dreary  winter  days,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  when,  in  a  back  roona  off  the 
Strand,  a  pipe  between  my  teeth,  the 
rain  lashing  the  dingy  windows,  I 
doggedly  wrote  the  play.  I  little 
thought  then  1  should  ever  really  stand 
listening  to  the  speeches  I  sat  and 
mumbled  as  I  wrote  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  I  hoped,  even  against 
hope,  as  it  seemed.  Ftu>  speral 
should  be,  no  doubt  is,  the  motto  <t 
every  literary  man,  naore  particularly 
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of  erery  aspiring  dramatic  author.  So 
I  did  it  and  I  hoped,  and  the  play  was 
hawked  abont  to  every  manager  in 
London.  Can’t  see  anything  in  it,” 
wrote  the  eminent  A.  ;  first  act  all 
right,  and  then  it  goes  all  to  pieces,” 
said  the  remarkable  B.  ;  *'  wants  al¬ 
together  reconstructing ;  no  good  what¬ 
ever  in  its  present  shape,”  declared  that 
acute  jud^  C.  And  so  on,  only  more 
so,  from  D.  and  E.  and  F. 

At  last  it  falls,  rather  wearily,  into 
G.^s  hands,  who  sends  for  me.  A  lit¬ 
tle  alteration  here,  some  cutting  there, 
and  here  we  are  half  way  through  the 
second  act,  and  so  far  there  seems  no 
diminution  of  our  success. 

Fac  et  tpera!  therefore,  thou  great 
unacted  ;  and  be  sure  of  this,  that  one 
dav,  soon  or  late,  that  play  of  thine 
will  (if  only  it  have  the  true  stuff  in  it) 
find  its  home  and  its  audience  to  laugh 
at  it  and  applaud.  As  Sancho  Panza 
says  again,  ”  The  stone  that  is  fit  for 
the  wall  is  not  left  to  lie  in  the  road.” 

But,  in  the  meantime,  what  weari¬ 
ness,  what  discouragement,  what  tor¬ 
tures  for  the  sensitive  !  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  (once  you  have  got  the 
troubles  of  reception  over)  is  the  utter 
inability  of  the  average  actor  to  realize 
his  author’s  conception — to  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  character  the  author 
has  drawn,  eveu  to  speak  the  lines  with 
the  proper  emphasis.  In  that  common 
•case  all  you  can  do  (after  showing  him 
where  he  is  wrong,  which  he  will  proba¬ 
bly  resent)  is  to  let  him  go  his  own 
road  ;  don’t  insist  on  his  coming  yours, 
for  then  you  will  get  no  result  whatever 
— no  approximation  even  to  anything 
human.  You  will  not  be  able  to  force 
him  into  your  characterization,  and  you 
will  have  destroyed  such  individuality 
ios  he  may  possess  of  his  own.  Many  a 
play  has  been  ruined  by  an  author  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  certain,  definite  reading 
of  a  part,  which  the  actor  couldn’t 
give,  l^cause  it  didn’t  fit  his  personal¬ 
ity,  and  he  was  too  little  of  an  artist  to 
change  or  adapt  it.  Let  him,  after 
doing  all  in  your  power  to  show  him 
what  you  want,  go  his  own  way,  and 
be  thankful  if,  in  the  result,  you  get 
any  approach  to  the  character  you  orig¬ 
inally  drew,  or,  above  all,  anything  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  an  audience. 

1  was  standing  at  the  wing,  thinking 


of  these  things  and  listening  to  the  act 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  suddenly  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  diminution 
in  that  fluid  sympathy  and  interest 
which  hitherto  had  floated  so  comfort¬ 
ingly  and  abundantly  over  the  foot- 
li^ts.  The  links  between  the  stage 
and  the  audience  seemed  less  tense,  the 
scene  seemed  less  warm,  the  actors  no 
longer  appeared  moving  in  that  imper¬ 
ceptible  but  palpable  atmosphere  that 
hitherto  had  given  them  confidence  in 
themselves  and  assurance  of  their  pub¬ 
lic.  Was  the  remarkable  B.  right  after 
all  when  he  declared  that,  after  the  first 
act,  it  went  all  to  pieces?  Was  it  the 
.leading  lady  who  was  failing  to  hit  the 
right  note,  or  was  the  right  note  not 
there  for  her  to  hit  ?  Was  the  interest 
of  the  house  too  tense  to  float,  or  had 
it  altogether  evaporated  !  My  old  anx¬ 
iety  returned  ;  my  tongue  grew  stiff 
once  more.  1  looked  for  comfort  to 
my  friend  the  master-carpenter,  but  he 
altogether  evaded  my  eye.  When  at 
last  the  curtain  fell,  it  fell  indisputably 
to  less  applause  than  to  the  first  act ; 
plenty  of  it,  to  be  sure,  but  clearly  not 
to  the  same  enthusiastic  note. 

1  turned  to  the  master-carpenter  for 
an  explanation,  but  he  had  rushed  to 
see  after  his  men  for  the  change  of 
scene.  I  went  rather  apprehensively 
upstairs  to  find  the  leading  man  fam¬ 
ing  in  his  dressing-room.  He  declares 
it  all  my  fault,  because  I  insisted  on 
an  anti-climax.  He  says  that  if  the 
third  act  doesn’t  put  us  right,  it  will 
be  all  up.  I  drink  some  more  soda- 
water,  and  conclude  that  during  the 
third  act  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go 
for  a  walk  outside. 

Ten  o'clock. — There  is  a  passage  out¬ 
side  our  stage  door,  and  there  1  go  for 
a  walk.  It  is  perhaps  fifty  yards  long, 
and  up  and  down  it  I  trudge  like  a 
convict  taking  exercise  in  a  prison 
yard.  The  gallery  door  opens  on  to 
it,  and  higher  up  there  is  a  slit  for 
passing  scenery  through  that  looks 
down  on  to  the  stage.  Some  of  the 
scene-shifters  stand  there  looking  in  ; 
hot  gusts  of  air  and  the  voices  of  the 
actors  rise  up  through  it.  But  from 
the  front  of  the  house  absolute  silence  ; 
neither  laughter,  nor  applause,  nor  any 
sign  of  existence  whatever.  For  any 
sound  that  rises,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
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at  present,  the  third  act  might  as  well 
be  played  to  empty  benches. 

up  and  down  the  passage  I  dolefully 
trudge,  supported  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  feels  for  my  misery  and  ap¬ 
prehension.  We  talk  gravely  of  every¬ 
thing  but  the  piece  ;  he  tells  me  of  his 
early  career  and  struggles,  and  I  listen 
sympathetically.  I  feel  inclined  to  tell 
him  something  of  mine,  but  conclude 
that  after  all  he  is  seeing  something  of 
them  for  himself.  Another  joins  us 
and  observes  solemnly,  “  I  need  scarce¬ 
ly  tell  you  that  your  play  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  last  act.”  I  am  much  in¬ 
debted  to  his  penetration,  I'm  sure  ;  I 
reply  mournfully  that  I  know  that  very 
well.  Most  plays  do. 

As  the  act  draws  to  its  close  one  or 
two  people  slink  out  of  the  gallery 
door.  It’s  all  over,  1  feel ;  let  me  go 
home  and  go  to  bed — let  me  try  and 
forget  I  ever  was  mad  enough  to  think 
the  wretched  thing  was  going  to  be  a 
success. 

But  my  good  friend  takes  me  kindly 
by  the  arm  and  says  that  the  act  is  end¬ 
ing,  and  we  had  better  go  down  on  to 
the  stage.  Exactly  like  the  chief  and 
most  inconsolable  mourner  at  a  funer¬ 
al,  I  go  down  the  stone  stairs  and  shuffle 
along  the  sloping  side  of  the  stage 
among  people  who  make  way  for  me, 
and  at  whom  I  dare  not  look.  I  feel  a 
hundred  years  old,  a  broken  man,  that 
I  shall  never  get  over  it.  I  go  to  my 
old  place  at  the  wing,  and  find  there 
the  master-carpenter,  who  is  smiling. 
Very  strange,  but  even  as  I  go  to  my 
place  I  am  at  once  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  old  grateful  fluid  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  I  felt  so  strongly 
during  the  first  act.  There  it  is  back 
again,  making  the  footlights  burn  the 
brighter,  vivifying  as  with  a  gas  the 
whole  scene.  I  know  instinctively  by 
its  presence  that  the  last  act  is  all  right 
—that  it  has  more  than  pulled  us 
through,  though  at  present  the  ap¬ 
plause  has  not  oegun.  As  the  curtain 
falls  and  is  raised  again  and  again,  the 
master-carpenter  bends  forward  and 
listens.  “That’s  all  right,  sir,”  he 


says  confidently.  “  I’ve  seen  so  many 
first  nights,  and  always  know  when  the 
applause  is  genuine.  That’s  all  right, 
sir  ;  you  lake  my  word  for  it.” 

And  so  it  seems,  for  the  company  are 
all  called,  and  I  am  called.  I  have  a 
vision  as  I  bow  of  a  house  that  seems 
all  in  white  standing  up  and  clapping. 
It  looks  to  me,  souiiehow,  like  Martin’s 
picture  of  “  The  Plains  of  Heaven,” 
with  all  the  long  rows  of  angels.  The 
applause  continues  when  the  curtain  is 
finally  lowered,  and  some  one  from  the 
gallery  calls  “  Spee-eech  !”  No  one  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  invitation,  and  we  are 
free  to  go  home  to  bed,  with  the  happy 
consciousness  of  having  all  of  ns  scored 
a  success— author  and  actors  and  even 
the  master-carpenter. 

As  I  go  home  across  Trafalgar  Square 
in  the  clear,  still  night,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  many  pens  scribbling 
away  at  that  moment  in  the  newspaper 
offices,  nor  can  I  keep  myself  from 
speculating,  with  a  certain  sickening 
appreheusiveness,  as  to  what  they  are 
all  going  to  say. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  trials  and 
terrors  of  the  theatre — that  your  first 
nights  are  never  over.  There  is  the 
terror  of  the  play  itself — whether  it  is 
going  to  succeed  or  not  with  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  then  comes  the  fear  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  and  then  the  evening,  and 
then  the  weeklies,  each  bringing  its 
own  particular  load  of  apprehension. 
And  heaviest  of  all,  perhaps,  the  fear 
that,  when  the  critics  have  done  their 
best  and  their  worst,  the  public  may 
still  hold  aloof  and  fail  to  appreciate 
your  work  as  the  masterpiece  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  proclaimed.  To 
say  nothing  of  fog,  or  war,  or  the  death 
of  a  royal  prince,  or  some  great  coun¬ 
teracting  success  at  another  theatre, 
any  one  of  which  may  come  and  cut 
the  booking  to  ribbons  at  the  very  high- 
water  mark  of  your  success. 

Truly,  as  Labiche  once  said  to  Dumas 
Jih,  “  You  won’t  work  long  for  the 
theatre  before  yon  find  it  almost  entire- 
Iv  destroys  your  digestion  !” — Cornhill 
Afagazine. 
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OHATEAU-HUNTINO  in  FRANCE. 

BY  MRS.  COURTENAY  BODLBY. 


W E  had  been  very  lucky  in  the  houses 
we  had  taken  in  three  saccessive  sum¬ 
mers,  but  this  time  we  wanted  some¬ 
thing  more  serious  than  a  residence  for 
the  sunny  months. 

Our  first  villkgiature  in  France  we 
had  spent  by  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  and 
we  thought  we  should  never  again  find 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  site  of  our 
chElet,  standing  on  the  water-side  on  a 
slope  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a  summer  of 
golden  memories,  some  of  which  have 
been  recorded  in  “  M^a,”  for  our  near¬ 
est  neighbor  was  M.  Taine,  whose  sur¬ 
viving  family  contains  some  of  our 
dearest  friends.  Last  year  we  spent  a 
few  quiet  days  at  Boringe,  where  every¬ 
thing  in  the  lovely  old  place  reminds 
one  of  the  master  who  rests  within 
si^t  of  his  pleasant  home. 

The  next  year  found  us  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  in  the  Charente  Inf6rieure, 
where  the  Princess  de  Z.,  the  mother 
of  one  of  my  Parisian  friends,  lent  us 
an  ideal  place  for  that  hot  summer  of 
the  elections  (the  French  elections,  1 
mean)  ;  for  we  were  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  while  the 
vintage  in  the  Medoc  across  the  estuary 
was  ripe  a  month  before  its  time,  we 
always  had  a  cool  breeze,  which  came 
up  from  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Cor- 
douan  lighthouse  celebrated  by  Mi¬ 
chelet. 

It  was  the  following  year  that  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  delightful  of  all  our 
summer  retreats.  The  mountains  at¬ 
tracted  ns  back  to  Savoy,  but  this  time 
to  a  region  more  smiling  than  that  of 
our  little  Lake  of  Annecy.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  often  associated  with  noisy 
steamers  and  electric  tramways,  and  all 
the  vulgarities  which  have  spoiled  its 
beauty  up  by  Vevey  and  Chillon.  But 
Leman  is  big,  and  there  are  corners  on 
the  French  side  undiscovered  by  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Yankee  tourists.  There  is  one 
bay  quite  neglected  by  ‘‘  means  of  com¬ 
munication.”  To  get  to  the  railway  a 
delicious  mountain  drive  is  necessary, 
and  only  two  slow  steamboats  a-day 
disturb  its  tranquillity.  There  we 


found  the  most  picturesque  house  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine,  standing  in  its  own 
little  park,  wnich  sloped  down  to  the 
lake.  It  belonged  to  the  descendant  of 
a  brave  soldier,  who  was  put  to  death 
at  the  Second  Restoration,  about  the 
same  time  as  Marshal  Ney  (who  was 
also  connected  with  our  landlord),  and 
the  villa  was  full  of  souvenirs  of  the 
Empire.  There  was  a  fine  old  chateau, 
full  of  kind  people,  less  than  a  mile 
from  us,  and  tne  walk  to  it  among  the 
woods  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  was  a 
dream  of  beauty. 

If  the  Chablais  had  only  been  blessed 
with  a  climate  tolerable  in  winter,  I 
think  we  should  have  become  the  own¬ 
ers  of  that  little  corner  of  the  earth, 
with  its  great  trees  and  its  Napoleonic 
relics. 

It  was,  however,  a  house  which  we 
could  inhabit  both  summer  and  winter 
that  we  wanted  now  to  hear  of.  The 
lease  was  up  of  our  Paris  home  :  to 
take  a  fresh  one  would  probably  mean 
spending  the  rest  of  our  days  in  that 
pleasant  city,  most  difficult  to  quit,  and 
we  wished  to  return  to  our  native  land 
as  soon  as  my  husband’s  work  was  dn- 
ished.  Our  best  plan  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  a  comfortable  chdteau,  not 
too  isolated,  where  a  year’s  uninter¬ 
rupted  writing  could  be  accomplished 
under  circumstances  wholesome  and 
agreeable  for  the  little  members  of  our 
family.  We  had  no  illusions  about 
French  chateaux.  We  had  stayed  in  a 
ood  many,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  Paris,  where  the  greatest  l\ix6 

ftrevails,  and  in  well-known  regions 
ike  Burgundy  and  '  Brittany,  where 
many  of  the  owners  of  the  big  huusis 
are  Parisians,  but  also  in  remote  de¬ 
partments  like  the  Aveyron,  the  Aude, 
and  the  Landes,  where  country  gentle¬ 
men,  however  high-sounding  their 
names  and  titles,  often  live  all  the  year 
round,  excepting  for  a  month  or  two 
in  the  winter,  when  they  go  for  the  sea¬ 
son  to  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  or  some 
other  provincial  capital. 

We  therefore  had  a  good  general  idea 
of  what  inhabited  country-houses  were 
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like,  and  did  not  begin  oar  search  with 
any  preconceived  English  ideas,  except, 
perhaps,  that  derived  from  the  fact 
that  in  England  it  is  the  practice  to  let 
to  strangers,  for  moderate  rents,  houses 
appointed  as  luxuriously  as  when  they 
are  occupied  by  their  owners. 

We  commenced  our  inquiries  among 
our  chateau-owning  friends.  They,  as 
a  rule,  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  find  what  we  wanted  ; 
but  though  they  knew  of  many  cha¬ 
teaux  for  sale  in  their  neighborhoods, 
they  had  heard  of  none  to  let,  and  they 
advised  us  to  consult  an  agency.  We 
had,  however,  had  experience  of  agen¬ 
cies.  The  previous  year  an  agent  sent 
ns  some  photographs  of  one  of  the  most 
imposing  donjons  that  was  ever  reared. 
The  description  was  even  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  view,  as  majestic  towers 
are  not  always  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
modern  life,  and  it  related  that  besides 


if  we  were  taking  it  for  the  chasse,  or 
had  we  the  intention  to  cultivate.  The 
declivities  of  the  ground  hid  the  tower 
from  our  sight  till  we  came  to  a  high 
wall  pierced  by  a  gate  green  with  moss. 
The  notary  made  muscular  efforts  to 
turn  in  a  rusty  lock  a  great  key  he  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  gate  creaked,  opened,  and 
revealed  a  courtyard  thickly  planted 
with  the  most  gigantic  nettles  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  notary  remarked  that 
money  would  have  to  be  laid  out  to 
make  straight  the  approach  to  the  cas¬ 
tle.  We  entered  it ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  interior  of  this 
squalid  ruin.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  was  in  worse  condition  than  if 
it  had  never  been  occupied  since  the 
Revolution,  for  beds,  which  had  been 
slept  in  during  the  chasse  of  the  year 
before,  had  never  been  made  ;  and  when 
the  notary  unearthed  a  bottle  of  wine, 
it  was  difficult  to  taste  its  sourness,  as 


the  salle  des  gardes  and  other  stately 
apartments  of  a  romantic  age,  there 
was  a  wing  added  under  the  First  Em¬ 
pire.  The  name  of  this  castle  was  as 
noble  as  that  of  its  owner.  The  polite 
agent  said  that  M.  le  Comte  was  not 
able  to  leave  either  plate  or  linen.  We 
regretted  the  latter,  as  the  linen-chests 
of  chateaux  often  contain  treasures  un¬ 


known  to  English  households  ;  but  as 
for  the  argenterie,  it  siemed  natural 
that  the  worthy  gentleman  should  not 
like  to  intrust  to  strangers  heirlooms 
perhaps  rescued  from  the  Revolution. 
The  country,  we  knew,  was  lovely,  not 
far  from  Avallon  and  Semur,  and  as 


we  knew  the  owners  of  Bourbilly,  we 
thought  the  neighborhood  might  be 
pleasant  for  a  short  sojourn,  so  one  day 
off  we  set  by  trains  that  went  fast  as 
long  as  we  stuck  to  the  main  line  of  the 
P.  L.  M.,  and  crawled  when  we  branch¬ 


ed  away  from  it.  At  last,  when  the 
shadows  were  growing  long,  we  espied, 
on  a  wooded  bank  above  a  river,  our 
donjon,  and  we  descended  at  the  little 
station  with  enthusiasm,  for  the  scenery 
was  perfectly  beautiful.  A  sad-looking 
notary  emerged  from  another  part  of 
the  train.  He  had  arranged  to  meet 
ns,  and  seemed  to  discourage  our  ad¬ 
miration  as  we  pointed  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  rising  above  the  trees  while  we 
toiled  up  the  bank.  He  asked  us  if  we 
had  thoughts  of  buying  the  property. 


the  owner  had  not  only  carried  oS  his 
silver  flagons,  but  the  cheap  glass  he 
had  left  in  their  place  was  disabled. 

We  were  therefore  sceptical  about 
agencies,  and  not  more  fruitful  was  the 
alternative  suggestion  to  advertise  in 
the  “  Figaro,”  when  we  were  assured  we 
should  bo  embarrassed  with  the  choice 
of  residences  offered  to  us.  We  did  ad¬ 
vertise  :  we  gave  no  limit  of  rent :  we 
made  no  restriction  as  to  locality,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  a  picturesque  site  was  asked 
for  not  too  far  from  a  country  town — 
and  we  received  five  replies.  Three  of 
them  were  from  agencies,  making  the 
usual  offers  ;  one  was  from  the  owner 
of  a  villa  at  Biarritz  ;  and  one  from  the 
owner  of  a  chateau,  who  has  advertised 
it  vainly  for  several  years,  and  all  the 
disadvantages  of  which  were  familiar 
to  us. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  that  it 
is  not  the  practice  for  French  people  to 
let  their  country-houses,  unless  they 
are  uninhabitable,  when  one.  night,  in 
the  salon  of  Madame  de  X.,  we  met  the 
Bishop  of  St.  M^dard.  Monseigneur 
A.  has  a  quality — very  rare  nowadays 
in  a  French  prelate — he  is  trh  mon- 
dain,  and  no  one  is  in  greater  request 
to  pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction 
in  all  the  fashionable  cWrches  of  Paris, 
from  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin  to  St.  Pierre 
de  Chaillot.  He  even  accepts  invita¬ 
tions  to  dinner  and  to  evening  parties. 
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on  condition  that  a  hint  is  given  about 
the  decolUtage  of  our  frocks ;  and 
when,  as  his  Grandeur  was  sipping  bis 
coffee,  I  told  him  of  our  needs,  he  re¬ 
plied  at  once,  “  J^ai  votre  affaire,  ma- 
dame.  You  shall  come  and  live  in  my 
diocese,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.” 
Three  mornings  later,  before  we  were 
up,  a  ring  at  the  bell  disturbed  the 
valets  de  chambre  preparing  to  f rotter 
the  parquet,  and  the  card  was  brought 
to  me  of  the  “  Vicomtesse  Aimery  de 
Bois  de  Vincennes.”  A  lean  lady  of 
severe  aspect,  tout  de  noir  vHue,  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  came  on  the  part  of 
Monseignenr,  and  that  she  had  exactlv 
the  chateau  which  we  required.  With 
great  method  she  rapped  out  its  charms, 
and  we  afterward  neard  it  was  quite  a 
nice  place.  There  was  one  little  diffi¬ 
culty  :  it  was  seventeen  kilometres  from 
the  nearest  town,  and  ten  from  the  rail¬ 
way.  The  noble  dame  did  not  regard 
this  remoteness  as  a  disqualification. 
She  bade  ns  take  a  train  that  verv  night 
for  a  station  at  which  we  should  arrive 
at  four  in  the  morning.  We  could  re¬ 
vive  ourselves  with  coffee  while  a  rural 
vehicle  was  being  prepared,  and  after 
seeing  the  chateau,  we  could,  by  spend¬ 
ing  another  eight  hours  in  the  train, 
get  back  to  Paris  to  sign  the  lease  be¬ 
fore  dinner. 

The  ways  of  this  diocese  seemed  too 
fatiguing,  and  then  we  remembered  a 
charming  neighborhood  where  we  had 
paid  some  visits  last  year.  In  one  of 
the  biggest  and  pleasantest  chateaux  in 
central  France,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cbarolais,  we  had  already  been  talking 
of  our  project  of  taking  a  place,  and 
our  host  had  mentioned  a  beautiful 
property,  twenty-five  kilometres  away 
in  the  Morvan,  which  stood  empU 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  It 
belonged  to  the  Duchesse  de  B.,  and 
her  husband  being  the  head  of  one  of 
those  families,  not  uncommon  in  the 
French  noblesse,  which  for  generations 
have  married  heiresses,  had  already 
more  houses  than  he  could  live  in,  bnt 
had  the  French  prejudice  about  letting. 
The  Duke  had  just  died,  and  we  heard 
that  Madame  de  B.  would  be  quite  glad 
to  have  us  for  tenants,  so  one  sunny 
morning  at  the  end  of  April  we  set  out 
for  Nevers,  choosing  that  route  with 
the  idea  of  inquiring  about  other  places 


in  the  direction  of  that  pleasant  little 
city  on  the  Loire.  There  were  one  or 
two  to  let,  but  none  within  a  dozen 
English  miles  of  shops  and  trains,  so 
we  started  off  to  the  Morvan.  It  was 
warm  spring  weather  in  the  Nivernais, 
but  as  we  mounted  the  hills  we  got 
back  into  winter,  and  the  trees  and 
hedgerows  were  black  and  leafless  long 
before  we  reached  the  chateau  of 
Larochequipleure,  perched  on  a  high 
rampart  of  rocks,  and  conspicuous  for 
miles  around. 

It  was  a  fine  old  house,  built  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  Marshal  de  Vil- 
lars  on  the  site  of  a  feudal  fortress,  and 

f>robablv  had  we  visited  it  a  fortnight 
ater  when  the  woods  were  green,  we 
should  have  become  the  co-tenants  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  soldiers  and  ladies  of 
the  ancient  regime  whose  portraits 
hung  in  the  smon,  for  the  site  was 
superb  ;  but  the  backwardness  of  vege¬ 
tation  showed  plainly  that  winter  lasts 
for  seven  long  months  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  Morvan.  Five-and-twenty 
kilometres,  the  distance  from  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  our  friends  in  Saoue-et-Loire, 
is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  fast  horses  on 
a  long  summer’s  day,  but  not  to  be  en- 
terprised  lightly  in  the  months  that 
they  used  to  call  Nivdse  and  Pluvidse 
in  these  parts.  For  this  corner  of 
France  is  full  of  revolutionary  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  we  passed  Decize  that  morning, 
the  birthplace  of  St.  Just,  and  the 
deputy  whom  this  old  bourg  helps  to 
send  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  an  ex- 
communard  and  a  native  of  the  region. 
This  accounted,  perhaps,  for  the  hor¬ 
rid  anti-clerical  prints  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  village  inn  were  covered. 
The  r^isseur  invited  us  to  breakfast 
in  the  long-disused  salle-d-manger ; 
but  we  thought  it  would  save  him 
trouble  and  secure  lUS  a  better  meal  if 
we  descended  to  the  auberge,  and  its 
political  decorations  accounted  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  respectable  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  to  let 
the  possible  occupants  of  the  ch&teau 
frequent  so  undesirable  a  haunt. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  that  we  spent 
in  this  mountainous  corner  of  the 
Nihvre,  leaving  it  with  regret,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  perfect  residence 
for  the  summer  months.  The  tinge  de 
maison  was  no  myth  in  this  ch&teau : 
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it  was  worth  the  day’s  journey  to  see 
the  tons  of  hnest,  whitest  linen  ;  the 
endless  dozens  of  every  conceivable 
article,  all  exquisitely  marked  with 
coronet  and  cipher,  and  stored  away  in 
a  country-house  that  was  not  inhabited 
once  in  ten  years. 

We  went  down  from  the  Morvan  hills 
to  Autun.  It  was  my  first  visit  there, 
but  my  husband  had  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  bright  little  city.  Be¬ 
fore  my  time  he  had  spent  charming 
hours  m  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  with  the  Bishop,  the  well- 
known  Academician,  whose  Cardinal’s 
hat  was  so  long  delayed  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  with  his  brother  the  Abbe 
Charles  Perrand,  now  dead,  like  his 
friends  Henri  Perreyveand  Lacordaire. 
Monseigneur  was  in  Paris  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  !^cole  Hormale,  so  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  this  time  with 
an  exterior  view  of  the  kvtche.  That 
would  have  been  the  ideal  place  for  us, 
a  spacious  country-house  surrounded 
by  a  great  garden,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  cathedral,  and  at  the  gates  of  a  pretty 
town,  where  all  the  movement  of 
French  life  can  be  studied.  But  we 
are  always  coveting  official  residences, 
which  under  no  circumstances  could 
ever  be  diverted  from  their  ofiicial  uses 
— the  prefecture  at  Annecy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  one  of  the  most  glorious  views 
in  the  world  from  its  windows. 

The  chancellor  of  the  diocese  had 
politely  put  us  into  communication 
with  the  notary  of  the  Chapter,  and 
we  heard  of  every  place  to  be  let  in  the 
region.  There  was  one  which  from  a 
distance  looked  as  if  it  would  suit  us — 
a  long  low  house  standing  in  a  well- 
timbered  park  sheltered  by  the  moun¬ 
tains,  with  a  railway-station  hard  by, 
Autun  within  an  hour’s  drive,  and  the 
chateaux  of  several  friends  almost  as 
near.  Our  experience  there  was  re¬ 
peated  many  a  time  before  we  had  done 
our  ch&teau-hnnting.  Close  at  hand 
the  park  proved  to  be  unkempt  mead¬ 
ows,  extending  to  the  windows,  with¬ 
out  any  pretence  of  garden  or  fiower- 
beds :  the  house  was  all  fa9ade,  the 
rooms  being  of  the  dimensions  of  those 
in  a  cottage.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
untidy  stable-yard  the  “  guardian”  of 
the  property,  to  whom  the  ”  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  visit”  was  addressed,  said  he 


could  not  read,  and  that  his  wife  was 
in  the  same  case  ;  but  as  the  ch&teau 
was  still  occupied,  he  would  take  the 
missive  to  his  master.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  young  ofiicer  who  had  been 
married  apparently  about  six  months, 
and  who,  with  his  wife,  was  entertain¬ 
ing  the  Cur6  at  breakfast.  They  were 
all  three  rather  large  people,  and  they 
completely  filled  the  grand  salon  into 
which  we  were  introduced  ;  and  when 
we  drove  away,  they  even  more  tightly 
crowded  the  dining-room,  where  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  liked  to  invite  us 
to  join  them,  if  there  had  only  been 
space. 

If  we  could  have  moved  down  from 
the  mountains  the  Louis  XIV.  ch&teau 
and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  imposture 
in  the  valley,  we  should  have  been  quite 
content.  Autun  is  such  a  nice  place, 
and  the  people  in  the  region  are  so 
pleasant,  that  we  thought  we  would 
make  one  more  attempt  before  quitting 
the  country.  There  is  a  celebrated 
chateau  on  a  high  hill  above  the  little 
city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  famed  in  history.  It  has  descended 
in  the  line  female,  and  is  rarely  inhab¬ 
ited.  The  estate  and  the  park  are  well 
looked  after,  but  the  house  is  said  to 
be  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  place 
which  in  England  an  owner  is  delight¬ 
ed  to  let  to  a  careful  tenant  who  will 
keep  it  in  airing  and  repair  ;  and  one 
morning  before  eight  o’clock  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  visit  of  the  notaire  of  the 
property  at  the  comfortable  old  H6tel 
de  la  Poste.  How  well  they  look  after 
one  sometimes  at  French  provincial 
inns  which  are  off  the  tourist  track, 
and,  excepting  for  their  early  habits, 
what  agreeable  and  civilized  men  the 
family  lawyers  are  in  France  !  No 
doubt  there  are  highly  civilized  lawyers 
in  England  too,  but  English  people 
somehow  seem  to  associate  them  always 
with  battling  dishonesty  and  other 
time-wasting  evils,  so  that  the  solicitor 
inspires  the  same  ungrateful  feeling  as 
the  dentist,  who  also  has  to  relieve  us 
of  dull  impudent  trouble  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  real  lives  :  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  position 
the  French  notary  has  in  the  hearts  of 
his  clients. 

The  Princesse  de  G.’s  lawyer  con- 
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firmed  what  we  had  heard,  that  the  in* 
heritors  of  Bois  Dormant  rarely  came 
near  the  place,  and,  he  declared,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
house  to  be  inhabited  ;  but,  he  added, 
there  was  one  un surmountable  difficulty 
— the  regisseur.  The  good  notary 
avowed  thac  he  himself  had  never  been 
allowed  to  see  the  inside  of  the  ch&- 
teau  ;  he  promised  to  send  a  request  to 
let  us  visit  it,  but  warned  us  that  the 
r^isseur  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  surliest  man  in  Burgundy.  It 
turned  out  as  he  said.  We  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  drive,  winding  up  a  wooded 
hill  until  below  us  lay  stretched  like  a 
map  all  the  country  described  by  poor 
Mr.  Hamerton  (whom  we  knew  so  well) 
in  Round  my  House,”  during  the 
bombardment  of  Autun  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians  ;  but  the  r^isseur  was  waiting 
for  us,  only  to  say  that  no  one  should 
eyer  set  foot  in  the  house.  In  this  he 
showed  his  wisdom,  as  the  agreeable¬ 
ness  of  being  uncontrolled  master  of 
one  of  the  greatest  estates  in  France 
would  no  doubt  be  diminished  by  evic¬ 
tion  from  his  fine  quarters  in  the  cha¬ 
teau.  As  we  enjoyed  the  view  from 
the  terrace  across  the  hospitable  Charo- 
lais,  recognizing  many  a  familiar  point 
in  the  landscape,  which  on  a  clear  day 
is  only  bounded  by  Mont  Blanc,  we  con¬ 
soled  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that 
Bois  Dormant  was  slightly  isolated  for 
a  winter  residence.  The  park — in  real¬ 
ity  a  great  forest — is  so  vast  that  there 
is  not  a  village,  a  farm,  or  scarcely  a 
cottage,  within  five  kilometres  of  the 
ch4teau. 

We  returned  to  Paris  from  our  pleas¬ 
ant  excursion  with  a  feeling  that  all  the 
year  round  places  are  difficult  to  find  in 
France,  when  a  few  days  later  the  noble 
owner  of  Azay  le  Rideau  called  to  see 
me.  He  once  had  a  highly  distin¬ 
guished  tenant ;  but  it  was  a  distinc¬ 
tion  he  did  not  wish  to  experience 
again,  for  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  his  companions  in  arms  did  not 
leave  agreeable  souvenirs  in  that  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  Renaissance  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  invasion  of  1870. 

The  amiable  ch&telain  of  Azay  warm¬ 
ly  recommended  us  to  install  ourselves 
in  Touraine,  extolling  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  the  pleasant  life  in 
that  land  of  chateaux  ;  and  he  told  us 
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how  to  get  hold  of  the  notaries  in  that 
region  who  were  most  likely  to  know  of 
places  to  let. 

The  result  of  his  directions  was  that 
the  following  week  found  us  making  a 
series  of  drives  through  the  Balzac 
country.  The  first  was  to  see  a  cha¬ 
teau  of  which  we  had  heard  in  Paris. 
Its  situation  undoubtedly  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Cher  and  the  Loire, 
with  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  in  the 
background  of  the  landscape  ;  but  the 
interior  arrangements  gave  the  idea  of 
a  house  stuffy  in  summer  and  chilly  in 
winter.  We  were  rather  surprised,  as 
it  was  once  rented  by  some  friends  of 
ours  who  have  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
with  air  and  space  and  light,  which 
ought  to  be  in  greater  abundance  in 
the  country  than  in  the  capital.  How 
was  it  that  people  who  insisted  on  every 
sumptuous  luxury  in  Paris,  should  in 
Touraine  put  up  with  a  rather  mean 
habitation  with  which  they  had  no  as¬ 
sociation  ?  The  mystery  was  solved 
when  we  afterward  heard  that  their 
eldest  son  had  been  sent  to  Tours  to  do 
his  military  service,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  most  mondaine  of  Parisian 
mothers  will  not  endure  to  be  near 
their  offspring. 

The  same  day  we  drove  to  a  place  we 
were  sorely  tempted  to  take.  Divided 
by  a  dense  wood  from  a  picturesque 
village,  which  had  seen  no  change  since 
‘‘  Le  Lysdansla  Vallee”  lived  hard  by, 
stood  a  lodge-gate  of  architecture  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  advanced  civilization 
within.  We  were  not  disappointed. 
A  handsome  modern  house,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  his¬ 
torical  chateaux  of  the  Loire,  was  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
stables — stables  such  as  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  France,  and  to  have  lived  up  to 
them  would  have  certainly  ruined  us 
had  we  taken  Cbkteau  Renard.  Its  site 
was  superb,  with  a  view  across  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  two  rivers  over  against 
Luynes.  It  had  been  built  by  a  rich 
Tourangean,  and  his  widow  had  retired 
to  a  convent,  leaving  a  beautiful  chapel 
as  a  memorid  of  her  share  in  planning 
the  ch&teau.  For  a  summer  residence 
it  was  delightfully  arranged,  and  the 
lilacs  in  flower,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
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singing  of  the  birds  made  one  feel  that 
it  would  be  good  to  rest  here— till  the 
turn  of  the  leaf.  But  what  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  with  Tours  half  a  day’s  journey 
away,  and  the  green  woodland  that  lay 
between  the  park  and  the  village  a 
gloomy  black  forest?  The  interior, 
too,  seemed  better  adapted  for  the  play¬ 
time  of  the  year  than  for  long  winter 
evenings,  as  the  necessity  for  doors  to 
salons  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to 
the  architect,  and  airj  portieres  are  a 
chilly  protection  against  the  howling 
bise. 

Another  day  we  explored  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about  Chinon,  with  its  memo¬ 
ries  of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  had  the  en¬ 
graving  of  a  chkteau  within  a  drive  of 
the  birthplace  of  Rabelais,  and  as  we 
approached  it  on  a  perfect  May  after¬ 
noon,  with  the  nightingales  singing 
their  hearts  out,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
at  last  found  an  ideal  habitation,  so 
much  better  than  the  picture  was  the 
graceful  mass  of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and 
tracery  that  met  our  view  as  we  crossed 
the  rich  meadows  past  the  ^i^eonnier 
below  the  house.  We  had  quitted  the 
carriage  to  take  a  short  cut,  and  after 
we  had  done  admiring  the  fifteenth- 
century  architecture,  we  noticed  that 
there  was  no  entrance  visible.  Before 
we  had  time  to  think  of  any  learned 
reason  why  a  house  of  this  period  should 
be  built  without  a  front  door,  we  had 
wandered  round  the  entire  building 
without  perceiving  any  means  of  in- 
ress  except  a  dingy-looking  portal,  evi- 
ently  the  entrke  de  service.  A  care¬ 
worn  woman  came  forth  from  it  and 
offered  to  show  us  the  ch&teau.  After 
passing  by  a  diminutive  kitchen,  we 
entereo  a  rude  apartment,  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  which  reminded  me  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Yonghey 
Bonghey  B6  as  sung  by  the  favorite 
English  poet  of  my  sons,  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Lear.  We  thought  it  was  what 
in  an  English  house  would  be  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  and  its  bareness  showed  the 
aversion  French  servants  all  have  to 
take  their  meals  outside  the  kitchen. 
“  La  salle-^  manger  dos  doniestiques  ?” 
my  companion  therefore  blandly  in- 
qnired.  “  La  salle-a  manger  princi- 
psle  :  la  seule  salle-A-manger,”  was  the 
severe  answer.  It  must  in  justice  be 
said  that  the  whole  mansion  was  fur¬ 


nished  in  strict  harmony  with  the  din¬ 
ing-room  ;  but  the  most  comfortable 
inventions  of  ancient  and  modern  art 
could  never  have  made  it  habitable,  as 
all  its  countless  rooms  were  of  the 
dimensions  of  cells  or  cupboards.  The 
explanation,  perhaps,  was  that  it  was 
built  for  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Court  in  the 
days  when  Agnes  Sorel  had  a  ch&teau 
on  the  road  to  Chinon,  when  Charles 
VII.  was  in  residence  in  the  Plantagenet 
stronghold  ;  and  was  therefore  in  those 
days  simply  a  barrack,  not  used  for  en¬ 
tertaining,  but  erected  at  that  happy 
epoch  when  everything  that  rose  from 
the  ground  was  beautiful  in  form.  All 
the  same,  it  was  odd  that  its  present 
owners  should  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  restore  the  deceptive  fa9ade. 

If  outlay  of  money  could  not  have 
made  habitable  the  picturesque  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  retinue  of  **  La  Dame  de 
Beaute,”  that  was  not  the  case  with 
the  next  ch&teau  we  visited.  The  peo¬ 
ple  at  Azay  le  Rideau  had  told  us  about 
it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Renais¬ 
sance  structures  in  Touraine,  though 
Murray  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  Ai^ns- 
tus  Hare  acknowledge  it  not.  Even 
the  painstaking  Joanne  makes  but  brief 
mention  of  this  splendid  old  pile  on  the 
Indre.  Four  massive  towers,  crowned 
with  extinguisher-tops,  led  us  to  expect 
something  rather  impressive  inside ; 
but  the  majestic  proportions  of  the 
salle  des  gardes,  and  the  remarkable 
state  of  preservation  of  the  ceiling, 
emblazoned  with  arms  and  names,  were 
beyond  all  anticipation.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  magnificent  apart¬ 
ment,  as  fine  as  anything  at  Chenon- 
ceaux,  and  almost  as  vast  as  the  great 
modern  hall  at  Ferridres,  met  our  as¬ 
tonished  gaze  in  what  was  practically  a 
half-inhabited  farmhouse.  It  seems 
that  at  the  Revolution  it  was  sold  as 
Mens  nationaux ;  it  had  never  passed 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  people  or 
been  inhabited  since  as  a  ch&teau,  and 
was  now  the  property  of  a  village  no¬ 
tary,  whose  helle-mhre  occupied  some  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-fioor,  while 
the  fine  chambers  on  the  second  story 
were  used  as  stores  for  the  farm  prod¬ 
uce.  There  were  one  or  two  barely  fur¬ 
nished  bedrooms  in  the  towers,  with 
walls  a  couple  of  yards  thick,  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  owner  to  let 
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them  daring  the  summer  mouths,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  salle  des  gardes,  for  a 
moderate  sum  to  families  of  the  petite 
houraeoisie,  who  came  to  speua  the 
holidays  with  half-a-dozen  children  and 
a  bonne-d-tout-faire.  It  was  singularly 
incongruous  the  idea  of  these  good  peo¬ 
ple  spending  the  nights  sleeping  five  in 
a  meanly  furnished  bedroom,  and  the 
days  in  a  hall  in  which  Diane  de  Poic- 
tiers  might  have  banqueted.  If  we  bad 
been  in  search  of  a  property  to  buy  in¬ 
stead  of  to  hire,  it  seemed  to  be  a  rare 
chance  of  acquiring  a  fine  place  in  a 
lovely  country,  which  would  have  need¬ 
ed  comparatively  little  expenditure  to 
make  it  a  splendid  habitation  Perhaps 
the  river,  which  surrounded  it  almost 
like  a  moat,  turning  a  picturesque  mill, 
made  it  damp  in  winter,  though  Azay 
le  Rideau,  in  a  similar  situation,  is 
often  inhabited  by  the  family  until 
after  the  New  Year. 

A  remarkable  contrast  was  the  next 
house  we  inspected.  It  was  a  nice 

Elace  at  the  gates  of  Tours,  surrounded 
y  what  the  French  call  a  pare  clos  de 
murs,  and  the  English  “  extensive 
grounds,”  and  it  must  have  been  a 
most  agreeable  residence  before  the  era 
of  railways.  Unfortunately  the  engi¬ 
neers  who  brought  those  destroyers  of 
calm  to  Tours  made  an  iron  bound 
island  of  this  little  estate  ;  and  the 
truthful  notary  who  sent  us  there 
warned  ns  that  if  we  were  constituted 
like  him,  our  nerves  would  not  survive 
the  whistling  a  week.  Moreover,  the 
only  approach  to  it  from  the  town  was 
through  a  grimy  suburb,  most  unlike 
the  capital  of  Touraine.  It  is  indeed  a 
city  of  contrasts.  M.  Ludovic  Halevy 
has  sometimes  talked  to  me  about  his 
impressions  there  when  it  was  the  seat 
of  Government  during  the  war,  some 
of  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  volume,  “  L’Invasion.  ”  He  was 
struck  with  the  marvellous  change 
from  the  tumult  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  troops  were  hurrying 
through  and  politicians  clamoring  to 
see  Gambetta,  to  the  stillness  of  the 
streets  around  the  Cathedral,  which 
were  as  tranquil  as  when  Balzac  de¬ 
scribed  them.  Revolutions  and  wars 
only  last  for  a  season,  but  railways  and 
their  disfigurements  never  disappear ; 
and  to-day,  by  the  prefecture  at  Tours, 
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if  one  turns  in  one  direction,  in  three 
minutes  one  is  in  the  pious  and  dis¬ 
creet  quarter  fre<iuented  by  canons, 
while  the  other  leads  one  as  quickly  to 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  a  manufactnr- 

^e  had  not  yet  explored  the  north 
side  of  the  Loire,  so  one  May  morning 
we  drove  toward  Langeais.  Above  a 
gateway  in  a  high  park  wall  hung  a 
rusty  chain,  and  this  being  pulled 
caused  a  bell  to  give  forth  a  sepulchral 
sound.  A  surprised  gardener,  after  a 
long  delay,  let  the  carriage  in,  which 
toiled  up  through  a  tangled  thicket  of 
vegetation  till  it  stopped  before  a  hand¬ 
some  perron.  The  rooms  were  of  6ne 
proportion,  yet  the  sunlight  streaming 
in  by  the  great  windows,  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  prospect  of  river  and  valley,  did 
not  drive  away  a  chilly  feeling,  which 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  a 
visit  to  a  mausoleum  on  a  November 
evening.  Up-stairs  there  was  a  stately  r 
chamber  with  an  old  engraving  on  the 
wall  representing  the  birth  of  the  Dac  i 
de  Bordeaux,  and  on  a  guhridon  stood  a 
faded  photograph,  signed  ”  Philippe 
Comte  de  Paris.”  In  one  corner  was 
a  bale  of  the  “  Gazette  de  France,” 
and  while  we  were  wondering  why  for  i 
months  the  wrappers  of  that  respect¬ 
able  Royalist  organ  had  not  been 
broken,  and  why  they  had  been  brought 
to  a  bedroom,  the  gaunt  wife  of  the 
gardener,  pointing  to  the  dust-laden  , 
baldaquin,  croaked,  ”  Le  lit  oh  Ma-  | 
dame  la  Marquise  est  morte.”  Then  I 
we  recognized  the  prevailing  odor  of 
disinfectant,  and  we  understood  the  • 
rows  of  medicine  bottles  on  the  par¬ 
quet,  and  the  unopened  newspapers  and 
all  the  rest.  We  fled  from  that  haunt-  I 
ed  ch&teau  down  to  the  Loire,  rolling 
toward  Saumnr  beneath  a  sky  of  bine. 

In  the  opposite  direction  we  were 
sent  another  day  to  a  property  hidden 
among  greenlands.  It  had  not  an  in¬ 
habited  air,  and  the  owner,  who  looked  i 
more  like  an  Irish  landlord  thaii  a 
French  proprietor,  told  us  that,  being  ' 
solitary,  he  lived  in  a  farm,  desiring  to 
let  his  manor-house,  a  word  which  de¬ 
scribes  more  aptly  than  chAteau  the 
raacious  building  of  unpretentioiu 
English  style — though  every  rural  resi¬ 
dence  from  a  suburban  villa  to  Chan¬ 
tilly  is  called  a  castle  in  France.  We, 
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moreover,  noticed  some  English  en¬ 
gravings,  not  of  the  kind  collected  in 
France— interiors  of  Windsor  and 
views  of  York  Minster— and  it  turned 
out  that  the  mother  of  this  lonely  gen¬ 
tleman  was  the  daughter  of  an  Honor¬ 
able  and  Reverend  Prebendary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  first  cousin  to 
a  noble  lord  who  was  a  once  famous 
Cabinet  Minister.  She  died  in  giving 
birth  to  her  son,  and  he  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  English.  What  was 
worthy  of  remark  was  that  while  he 
was  closely  connected  with  the  British 
Peerage,  be  bad  not  even  a  particule  to 
bis  French  name,  and  that  being  the 
owner  of  a  big  house  and  nice  estate, 
he  did  not  call  himself  Marquis  or  Vi- 
comte.  Perhaps  it  was  unconscious 
English  pride  that  caused  this  rare  self- 
leslraint,  as  not  one  French  hobereau 
in  a  hundred,  even  when  his  origin  is 
humblest,  refrains  from  decking  him¬ 
self  with  a  title,  whether  he  has  the 
shadow  of  a  right  to  it  or  not. 

This  place,  like  all  the  others  we  had 
seen  in  Touraine,  seemed  not  a  desir¬ 
able  winter  residence,  and  that  objec¬ 
tion  applies  not  only  to  the  few  which 
are  to  let,  but  to  most  of  the  inhabited 
country-houses.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  chAtelains  who  do  not 
go  to  Paris  have  hotels  for  the  coldest 
months  in  their  provincial  towns.  The 
former  owners  of  the  property  I  have 
called  Chateau  Kenard  always  thus 
migrated  to  Tours,  at  the  St.  Martin, 
to  their  hotel  near  the  basilica  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  that  saint.  What  M.  Taine  said 
of  the  “  Ancien  Regime”  is  true  now 
that  only  the  English  and  the  Germans 
are  content  to  spend  the  sad  months  of 
rain  in  the  solitude  of  a  castle. 

Time  fails  to  recount  all  our  other 
expeditions.  On  one,  eastward  from 
Paris,  in  the  direction  of  Champagne, 
ach&teau  we  inspected  had  belonged 
to  an  ambassador  now  dead.  It  was  a 
fine  house,  with  a  beautiful  library 
worthy  of  its  late  owner  ;  but  the  place 
was  going  to  ruin  from  disuse,  and  even 
when  in  good  repair  it  was  said  to  be 
glacial  in  winter.  We  had  heard  that 
the  present  proprietor  little  resembled 
his  refined  and  distinguished  father, 
but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  ap¬ 
parition  that  greeted  us.  We  were  told 
that  he  lived  in  a  farm  the  life  of  a 


peasant ;  but  French  peasants  are  gen¬ 
erally  small  creatures  in  blue  blouses, 
while  this  was  a  bearded  and  booted 
giant,  like  the  traditional  pictures  of 
ranchmen  or  South  African  Boers, 
with  an  undiplomatic  voice  of  thun¬ 
der. 

Another  tour  of  inspection  we  took 
on  the  north  coast,  not  with  any  con¬ 
viction  that  we  should  settle  in  that  re¬ 
gion  ;  but  I  was  tired  of  travelling  far 
from  my  little  sons,  and  before  the 
tourist  season  Le  Treport  is  a  charming 
place  for  babes,  when  the  fisher-people 
decorate  their  sails  for  the  FSte-Dieu. 
Our  most  amusing  incident  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Picardy  was  at  a  pretty 
ace  near  Abbeville,  where  the  owner 
ad  long  wished  for  an  English  tenant, 
and  to  prove  it  showed  us  a  printed 
catechism  sent  him  by  a  London  es¬ 
tate-agent,  which  he  had  answered  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-known  authoress.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  trains  and  the  drains, 
but  when  he  was  asked,  “  IsthecountV 
society  in  the  neighborhood  agreeable  ?” 
and  ‘‘What  are  the  nearest  packs  of 
hounds  ?”  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  charms  of  the  scattered 
and  unsociable  petite  noblesse  de  prov¬ 
ince,  and  that  a  reference  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  rallye-papier  of  the  officers  at 
Amiens  was  scarcely  adequate.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  difference  of 
English  and  French  ideas  on  country 
life. 

But  the  summer  was  marching  along, 
and  we  were  as  far  from  finding  our 
ch&teau  as  when  we  commenced  our 
hunting  in  early  spring.  Our  friends 
continually  said,  “  Why  not  settle  in 
Seine-et- Marne  or  Seine  et-Oise  ?  The 
country  is  lovely,  and  swarming  with 
nice  people  ;  and  if  you  are  bored  you 
can  always  run  up  to  Paris,  while  for 
studying  provincial  life  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  one  neighborhood  and 
another,  exc^t  for  the  patois  of  the 
peasants.”  The  last  observation  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  almost  true,  as  a  village  in 
the  Brie  is  organized  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  village  in  Dauphin^  or 
Guienne,  so  after  some  disdainful  pro¬ 
tests  about  the  banlieue  de  Paris,  we 
began  to  explore  that  radius. 

Our  first  attempt  was  not  promising. 
A  “  Moderate”  politician  of  our  ac- 
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Suaintance  covets  the  seat  of  a  Socialist 
epnty,  and  owns  a  local  newspaper  to 
farther  his  campaign.  He  kindly 
offered  to  announce  in  it  our  wants, 
with  the  result  that  a  perfectly  lyrical 
description  was  forwarded  to  us  of  a 
ch&teau  near  the  Forest  of  Montmor¬ 
ency.  We  did  not  fancy  that  side  of 
Paris,  though  the  neighborhood  of  an 
illustrious  lady — almost  the  last  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  Mater  Regum, 
whose  tomb  I  have  seen  at  ^'accio — 
would  have  been  ^reeable.  But  even 
the  proximity  of  St.  Gratien  did  not 
justify  the  rent  asked,  18,000  francs — 
over  £700.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
though  this  indicated  a  place  of  great 
pretension,  no  one  knew  its  name,  and 
it  was  not  marked  on  the  map.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  so  near  Paris  that  the  day 
of  M.  BourgePs  reception  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  after  M.  de  Voga6  had  finished 
his  peroration,  there  was  time  to  fly  to 
the  Gare  du  Nord,  visit  the  property, 
and  return  for  dinner.  On  the  way 
we  decided  that,  however  attractive  the 

fdace,  we  would  not  be  tempted  by  its 
uxurions  comfort — and  we  were  not. 
It  was  a  dusty  roadside  villa  in  a  rather 
pretty  garden,  and  the  whole  property, 
including  the  shabby  furniture,  was 
not  worth  three  years’  rent.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  owner  was  a  Innatic. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  was  enjoying  the 
marvellous  view  over  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  from  the  balcony  of  the  most ' 
finely  situated  town-house  m  the  world, 
where  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  died, 
and  Baroness  de  X.,  who  has  a  special 
kindness  for  her  countrywomen,  for 
she  was  born  in  England,  said  she  had 
found  what  we  wanted  not  far  from  her 
own  famous  ch&teau.  The  next  after¬ 
noon  a  carriage  met  us  at  a  station  on 
the  Strasbourg  line,  and  drove  us  to  a 
perfectly  charming  place.  A  farmer- 
general  of  Louis  aIV.  had  built  on  a 
smaller  scale  what  Fouquet  reared  at 
Yanx,  and  when  in  the  next  reign  it 
was  given  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
it  was  decorated  within  by  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  period.  It  was 
then  that  Louis  XV.  nad  a  chaueske 
laid  down  of  fifty  kilometres  for  the 
favorite  to  drive  thence  with  ease  to 
Versailles,  and  sometimes  in  our  drives 
we  come  to  a  “  carr'efour  Pompadour" 
to  recall  the  history  of  that  paved  road, 
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though  we  did  not  become  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  La  belle  Marquise.  The  owner, 
the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  regicide  of 
the  Convention,  showed  us  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  house,  and  of  the  great  park 
stretching  down  to  the  Marne  ;  but  he 
wanted  to  sell  and  not  to  let,  and  our 
specious  plea  that  the  season  for  sales 
had  passed  for  the  year  was  belied  a 
fortnight  later  when  some  of  our  own 
friends  bought  the  place. 

It  was  only  an  hour’s  drive  from  that 
pleasant  spot,  in  an  even  more  pictu¬ 
resque  corner  of  the  Brie,  that  we  finally 
found  a  resting-place.  The  kind  cMte- 
laine,  who  had  told  us  of  the  former, 
asked  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Acad6- 
mie  Franyaise  to  call  to  see  me  and 
sing  the  praises  of  a  place,  also  within 
reach  of  her  own  stately  domain,  which 
we  had  originally  heard  of  from  an 
agent  in  the  days  when  we  mistrusted 
agencies,  and  despised  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  thus  we  became  his  nearest 
neighbors.  We  had  lighted  upon  an 
ideal  French  homo.  The  chateau, 
standing  high  in  a  finely  timbered 
park,  possesses  within  and  without  all 
the  qualities  that  a  country  home  ought 
to  have — beauty,  spaciousness,  and 
comfort.  It  was  built  in  the  closing 
days  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  epoch.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  saw  its  completion  when,  as 
Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  she  came 
here  from  Bourbilly  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  her  girlhood  in  the  village. 
More  than  a  century  later,  a  letter- 
writer  of  a  very  different  school,  Dide¬ 
rot,  dated  much  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mile.  Voland  from  the  ch&teau  in 
the  valley  below,  and  some  of  his  most 
embarrassing  anecdotes  refer  to  the 
then  occupants  of  this  place. 

Our  Cur6  is  an  authority  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  in  title-deeds,  and  he  tells 
us  that  in  those  days  the  Chapter  of 
Paris  (although  the  parish  is  no  lunger 
in  the  archdiocese)  were  the  seigneurs, 
and  a  curious  ecclesiastical  usage  has 
survived  revolutions  and  republics. 
The  Chapter  presented  to  the  church  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  so  the 
“  exaltation  de  la  Sainte  Croix”  be¬ 
came  the  village  f6te,  and  on  Holy 
Cross  Day,  as  the  occupiers  of  the  ch4- 
teau,  we  had  to  give  up  a  green  outside 
the  grille  d’honneur  lor  a  noisy  fair, 
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which  lasted  a  fortnight.  M.  le  0ur6  Champignj.  The  Wurtemberg  divi- 
in  one  respect  fails  in  his  duty.  As  he  sion  had  its  headquarters  here  in  this 
is  approacliing  a  venerable  age,  having  house,  and  in  an  attic,  used  by  the  in- 
been  born  under  the  Restoration,  he  vaders  as  a  point  of  observation,  one 
ought,  in  compliment  to  his  most  brill-  may  still  reaa  names  in  German  char- 
iant  parishioner,  to  cultivate  the  long  acters  scrawled  on  the  ceiling.  We  are 
white  locks  of  I’Abbe  Constantin  ;  but  surrounded  by  all  the  contrast  and  con- 
being  well  preserved  and  solid,  he  bears  tradiction  of  French  life.  The  gayety 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  Madeleine  and  movement  of  Paris  reddens  the 
Lemaire’s  portraits  of  that  worthy  northern  sky  at  night  with  the  glow  of 
priest.  its  lights  ;  below  these  windows,  within 

^  Between  the  humors  of  every-day  life  these  walls,  there  are  pathetic  memo- 
and  the  distant  history  of  the  past,  ries  of  invasion  and  defeat,  one  day  to 
there  is  a  period  foremost  in  the  he  revenged,  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
thoughts  of  all  French  men  and  worn-  from  the  forts  protecting  the  capital 
en.  From  the  terrace  of  the  ch4tean  sometimes  reminds  us  ;  and  behind  us 
there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the  Marne,  are  boundless  forests,  smiling  villages, 
Oner  than  that  of  the  Seine  from  St.  fertile  hills  and  plains — all  the  peace- 
Germain.  The  old  trees  of  the  park  ful  quiet  of  rural  France,  where  the 
luckily  hide  the  disgraceful  Tour  Eiffel,  never-ending  toil  of  the  peasants  amid 
and  the  only  monument  of  Paris  visible  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  landscape 
from  the  windows  is  the  Sacr6  Coeur  makes  one  imagine  that  the  glitter  and 
of  Montmartre.  But  the  valley,  so  turmoil  of  the  fairest  of  cities  is  as  dis- 
populous  and  peaceful,  that  lies  be-  tant  as  the  scene  of  battle  and  devasta- 
tween  us  and  the  Donjon  de  Vincennes  tion. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
on  the  horizon  was  the  battlefield  of 
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With  the  long  course  of  divisions  matter,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  in- 
ainong  nations  there  would  appear  to  terests  of  the  several  States  are  not 
be  no  little  danger  that  hatreds,  preju-  mutually  inimical  after  all,  that  will  be 
dices,  aud  national  pride  should  distort  something  to  encourage  a*  hope  of  a 
the  views  and  warp  the  judgment  even  good  time  coming, 
of  educated  people  on  this  subject.  A  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Rob  Roy  ex- 
few  words,  therefore,  may  not  be  inop-  plain  in  a  fatherly  way  to  Frank  Os- 
portune  to  investigate  in  calmne88|'  baldistone  that  all  qiuirrels  arise  about 
prevalent  opinions,  in  order  to  see  if/  women  and  gear^’  B^r  this  time  we 
they  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  com-  may  safely  say  that  the  civilized  world 
mon-sense,  or  are  merely  figments  of  has  outgrown  the  absurdity  of  going  to 
the  imagination.  To  do  this  honestly  war  pour  les  heaux  yeux  de  madame. 
and  temperately  can  surely  be  produc-  There  remains,  then,  the  single  item 
tive  of  no  harm,  but  possibly  may  do  of>^‘  gear,”  or  material  interests,  as  the 
good.  Should  there  be  any  danger  phrase  goes.  These  interests  naturally 
necessarily  attendant  on  external  rela-  divide  themselves  into  two  main 
lions  that  might  warrant  the  existing  branches — territory  and  commerce  ;  ^ 
impulse  to  increase  armaments,  it  is  as  but  the  two  seem  more  interwoven 
well  that  we  should  recognize  the  fact,  than  the  two  classes  of  property,  real 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  endure  what  and  personal,  are  in  domestic  affairs, 
cannot  be  cured.  If,  on  the  contrary.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  With  the 
it  is  found  that  anv  departure  from  the  advance  of  representative  institutions 
preKnt  manner  oi  regulating  foreign  the  masses  have  acquired  greater  politi- 
affairs  would  put  a  different  face  on  the  cal  power,  and  they  look  more  and 
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more  to  the  establishment  of  colonies 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  advantage 
of  wider  markets  for  the  products  of 
their  indnstry,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
products  of  other  nations.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  colonial  policy  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  except  our  own,  as  regards  the 
exclusion  ;  for  England  is  the  only 
country  in  Christendom  that  allows  no 
distinction  to  be  made  in  its  Custom¬ 
houses  between  the  products  of  her  own 
subjects  and  those  of  foreigners.  It 
might  be  thought  a  priori  that  such  a 
policy  would  make  us  popular  with  our 
neighbors,  but  such  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  One  would  naturally  think 
that,  importing  as  we  do  and  have  done 
for  generations,  more  largely  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  than  they  import  from 
us,  and  allowing  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  their  goods  and  our  own,  either 
at  home  or  at  the  ports  of  our  colonies 
and  dependencies,  would  satisfy  even 
their  very  dreams  of  avarice,  and  make 
them  our  very  good  friends.  Their 
doctrines  of  protection,  which  should 
logically  magnify  the  benefits  so  freely 
offered  to  them,  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  infiame  their  resentment.  The  ex¬ 
planation  appears  to  be  that  all  this 
protection,  in  which  they  implicitly  put 
their  trust,  is  a  mere  trammel  to  them 
in  the  commercial  race  with  ns. 

The  theory  of  protection  does  not 
work  out  in  practice  as  it  ought  to  do 
if  it  embodied  economic  truth  ;  and 
the  protectionists,  instead  of  getting 
out  of  temper  with  their  theory,  get 
out  of  temper  with  ns  for  underselling 
them.  Accordingly  we  hear  from  time 
to  time  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  in 
France  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
expense  of  opening  up  new  colonies, 
the  foreigner  reaps  the  fruit  by  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  business  with  them. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is  so.  The 
share  of  France  in  the  trade  of  French 
Indo-China,  for  example,  is  about  one 
fourth.  France  has  only  the  monopoly 
of  the  expense  of  acquiring  the  colony 
and  maintaining  order  there,  and,  as 
Adam  Smith  pointed  out,  that  is  the 
only  monopoly  possible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  colonies  of  France  are, 
besides,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  North  African  coast,  quite  nnsuited 
for  European  emigration,  so  that  there 
is,  if  possible,  less  reason  to  regard 
them  in  the  light  of  our  self-governing 


colonies  as  great  empires  in  course  of 
making.  Now,  we  have  had  a  larger 
experience  in  colonial  matters  than 
France  or  any  other  country.  What 
does  that  experience  teach  us,  or  rather 
what  ought  it  to  have  taught  us  ?  A 
certain  class  of  men  are  said  to  get  their 
instruction  in  the  school  of  experience, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  a  still  larger  class 
attend  this  school  with  little  profit 
We  have  found  out  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fallacy  lurking  about  the  term 
“  possession”  as  applied  to  colonies.  If 
we  look  to  the  fact  that  those  countries 
offer  markets  where  we  can  trade  on 
equal  terms  with  our  foreign  competi¬ 
tors,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in 
the  so-called  possession,  though  the 
policy  only  too  common  among  our 
colonies  of  protecting  their  own  indus¬ 
tries  against  the  mother  country  re¬ 
duces  even  that  advantage  to  the  same 
level  as  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  where  we  compete  equally  with 
third  parties  and  unequally  with  its 
home  producers  by  reason  of  the  tariff 
— with  this  difference,  that  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  col¬ 
ony  in  case  of  war.  In  a  political 
sense,  these  colonies  have  not  been  of 
any  advantage  whatever.  We  draw 
neither  revenue  nor  troops  from  them, 
and  never  could.  Such  a  policy  was 
attempted  with  the  old  American  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  United 
States,  an  empire  indeed,  if  you  like, 
but  to  us  a  foreign  empire  ;  and  in  the 
whole  experience  of  our  Foreign  Office, 
perhaps  not  the  least  troublesome  of 
tho  foreign  empires  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal.  The  only  exceptions, 
where  we  have  received  some  assistance 
from  our  colonies  and  India  for  Impe¬ 
rial  purposes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sou¬ 
dan  war,  and  when  some  Indian  troops 
were  ordered  to  Malta  the  last  time  that 
the  Eastern  Question  was  in  debate. 
Some  troops  from  Australia  assisted  us 
in  our  struggle  with  the  Arabs  on  the 
Red  Sea  littoral,  and  a  few  Canadian 
boatmen  helped  us  to  pull  against  the 
interminable  stream  in  what  seems  to 
a  layman  the  extraordinary  line  of  at¬ 
tack  on  Khartoum.  The  Australians, 
the  public  have  been  led  to  understand 
by  one  who  ought  to  know  them  well,* 

*  Vvdt  Macmiltan’a  Magadne,  for  July,  1889 
— article  by  Mr.  Wise,  ex  Attorney  General  of 
New  Booth  Wales. 
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will  not  repeat  that  experiment  In¬ 
deed,  the  talk  here  about  Imperial  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  burdens  of  empire  to 
be  gloriously  shared  by  these  Anti¬ 
podean  brethren  with  those  elsewhere, 
produced  an  Australian  National  party, 
according  to  the  same  authority. 
Whether  it  is  likely  that  Canada  will 
follow  suit  does  not  appear  ;  but  as  we 
are  masters  in  India  we  may  possibly 
order  sepoys  to  embark  for  foreign  ser- 
Tice,  should  occasion  arise. 

In  trade.  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Cape  are  the  only  colonies  that  appear 
disposed  to  adopt  free  trade,  or  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  As  far  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  defence,  they  are  all  more  or  lees 
willing  to  share  with  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  their 
own  particular  colony — surely  not  such 
a  large  matter  as  to  warrant  the  gran¬ 
diloquent  talk  of  Imperial  Federation- 
ists.  But  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
colonies  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hol¬ 
land  do  not  even  get  this  length,  being 
unfit  for  the  most  part  for  white  settle¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
quite  an  exciting  time  with  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  tropical  Africa  ;  and  indeed  few 
men  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  peace  would  have 
been  kept  so  long.  It  is  possible  that 
the  impressions  among  statesmen,  to 
which  Lord  Dufferin  has  idluded,  that 
tropical  Africa  is  not  by  any  means  so 
valuable  as  is  often  assumed,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  piece  of  good 
luck.  These  impressions  are  amply 

Justified  by  the  budgets  of  the  Congo 
^ree  State,  as  well  as  the  finances  of 
“  Ibea,”  and  the  steady  expenditure  of 
France  on  its  colonies.  People  will  see 
surely  in  the  long  run  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  tropical  Africa  can  only  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  enormous  expense,  even 
after  taxing  imports  and  exports  as 
heavily  as  possible,  issuing  trade  li¬ 
censes,  selling  land,  and  so  forth. 
Wider  markets  are  no  doubt  desirable, 
chiefiy  because  of  the  artificial  impedi¬ 
ments  to  trade  between  civilized  States  ; 
but  seeing  that  the  expense  of  opening 
new  markets  in  Africa  is  great,  the 
more  likely  thing  would  have  been  that 
all  should  talk  much  about  the  doing 
of  it,  and  each  do  as  little  of  it  as  might 
comport  with  decency,  instead  of  get- 
Niw  Skbiss. — ^Yoz.,  LXni.,  No.  8. 


ting  up  heated  discussions  about  not 
being  at  liberty  to  do  mure.  Statesmen 
are  apt  to  be  led  whither  they  would 
not  in  these  matters  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  clamors  of  their  supporters,  who,  in 
turn,  are  pestered  by  their  constituents 
who  trade  with  these  countries,  while 
the  public  at  large  have  to  find  the 
money.  The  case  of  Uganda  is  in 
point ;  and  surely  if  King  Leopold  and 
the  Beldans  have  had  ab^  time  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  with  its  great  river 
system  in  favor  of  rapid  development, 
our  experience  in  British  East  Africa, 
and  especially  in  Uganda,  800  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
good.  It  is  still  less  likely  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  acquisition  should  quarrels 
arise  with  our  European  neighbors  ; 
for  we  do  not  hold  the  happy  neutral 
position  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  but 
are  credited  with  “  deep  designs”  in 
all  directions  for  the  extension'  of  our 
territory,  and  are  treated  accordingly. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
solid  interest  to  the  public  in  such  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  empire,  because,  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  unfitness  for  emigrants, 
we  can  neither  draw  revenue  nor  troops 
from  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
continually  send  men  and  money  thith¬ 
er  for  their  defence  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order.  As  far  as  commerce 
goes,  the  experience  elsewhere  shows 
that  we  shall  always  have  at  least  our 
share  of  the  trade  whether  the  flag  is 
ours  or  that  of  some  other  State.  If 
we  were  even  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  trade  of  tropical  Africa — a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  is  absurd — so  much  more  of 
the  capital  of  the  other  Powers  would 
probably  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  void, 
that  we  should  certainly  gain  ground 
elsewhere.  Adam  Smith  showed  that, 
by  our  attempted  monopoly  of  the 
American  trade,  we  lost  ground  in  the 
more  advantageous  field  of  Continental 
trade  in  the  very  way  that  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  with  a  supposed  attempt  by  other 
nations  to  monopolize  tne  African 
trade.  As  for  the  Cape,  it  has  got 
more  territory  than  it  can  well  employ. 
Its  interest,  therefore,  is  properly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  utilization  of  what  it  has 
got,  avoiding  everything  that  might 
give  rise  to  misapprehensions  elsewhere. 
But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  all 
25 
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States — not  being  self-governing  colo¬ 
nies  of  course — might  be  transferred  to, 
and  be  administered  by,  a  European 
federal  Government,  while  the  self-gov¬ 
erning  colonies  might  be  admitted  as 
mem^rs  of  the  federation,  if  they 
should  so  desire.  That  such  a  federal 
Government  should  be  constituted,  I 
endeavor  to  show,  is  the  highest  inter¬ 
est  of  every  European  State  and  the 
citizens  thereof.  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  other  practicable  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  rendering  innocuous, 
national  jealousies  and  racial  hatreds, 
and  abolishing  the  consequent  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments  that  is  rapidly  ruin¬ 
ing  them  all.  Several  of  the  smaller 
Powers  indeed  have  reached  such  a 
level  in  the  world  of  finance  as  amounts 
to  ruin,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the 
existing  European  polity  the  larger 
Powers  will  surely  follow.  The  great¬ 
est  obstacle,  probably,  to  tbe  federation 
of  Europe,  is  the  implicit  belief  in  pro-^l 
tection  tariffs  and  bounties  upon  ex¬ 
ports,  that  Continental  nations  hug  so 
pertinaciously.  The  consideration  of 
this  brings  the  second  division  of  the 
subject  of  territorial  acquisitions  natu¬ 
rally  into  view. 

Various  States  are  supposed  to  have 
ambitions  in  the  matter  of  the  removal 
of  their  neighbors’  landmarks.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  there  is  much  ^ 
or  little  support  in  fact  for  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance  if 
there  were  none  at  all ;  for  when  a 
multitude  of  people  get  an  idea  of  this 
sort  into  their  heads  about  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  State,  which  is  credited,  nobody 
knows  how,  with  such  a  design,  argu¬ 
ment  is  as  impotent  to  eradicate  it  as  if 
it  were  an  imputation  of  witchcraft  in 
the  olden  time.  It  can,  however,  be 
very  easily  shown  that  such  a  design 
runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  no¬ 
tion  of  protection,  and  nothing  touches 
the  action  of  States  so  soon  or  so  power¬ 
fully  as  the  belief  that  any  given  step 
involves  their  real  interests.  In  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  this  may  be  scouted  as  a 
repetition  of  “  Cobden’s  optimism,” 
but  bis  position  that,  so  soon  as  a  na¬ 
tion  is  soundly  instructed  about  its  real 
interests,  it  certainly  follows  these  in¬ 
terests,  is  quite  unassailable.  At  the 
present  moment  all  Continental  States 
follow  protection,  simply  because  they 


believe  their  interests  are  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  may 
be  said — I  have  said  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion — that  those  tariffs  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  expense  of  war-budgets  ;  but, 
then,  are  these  military  preparations 
necessary?  They  are  only  necessary, 
as  the  late  Count  von  Moltke  put  it, 
”  so  long  as  the  States  of  Europe  lead 
a  separate  existence.”  My  contention 
being  that  the  interest  of  the  European 
public  would  be  infinitely  better  pro¬ 
moted  by  European  federation  than  by 
the  present  separate  system,  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  financial  aid  derived  from 
the  tariffs  may  be  set  aside  as  soon  as 
this  point  is  conceded.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  armies  exist  to  maintain 
protection  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
protective  tariffs  to  pay  the  armies,  is 
absurd.  It  is  certainly  the  teaching  of 
history  that  the  State  which  lets  down 
its  army  is  in  danger  of  paying  for  its 
temerity  ;  but  this  could  not  occur  if 
there  were  only  one  army  in  Europe, 
and  that  subject  to  congress.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  the  point  whether 
there  is  any  good  to  trade,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  public,  of  any  State 
from  protection  itself.  It  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  among  protectionists  to  say  that 
tbe  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  en¬ 
tirely  and  solidly  against  England  on 
this  question.  Let  us,  therefore,  con¬ 
sider  a  little  more  closely  this  asserted 
solidity  of  opinion.  Take  any  two 
European  States,  say  France  and  Spain, 
and  each  will  appear  to  support  the 
theory  of  protection.  But  in  the  case 
of  any  commodity,  as  wine,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  reason  why  France  imposes  a 

[irotective  duty  on  Spanish  wine  is  sure- 
y  because  the  wine-growers  of  France 
could  not  otherwise  support  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Spanish  wine-growers.  That 
IS,  the  Spanish  wines  without  the  duty 
could  be  brought  cheaper  to  the  French 
markets  than  the  French  wines.  This 
very  reason  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Spanish  duty  on  French  wines,  since 
Spain,  too,  holds  the  protectionist 
theory.  Therefore,  the  opinions  of 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  about  wine 
are  so  far  from  agreement  as  to  be  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  States,  and  all  the 
common  products  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  these  States,  so  there  is  no  need  to 
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ring  the  changes  on  all  of  them  in  this 
place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  we  take 
the  number  of  important  European 
States  as  thirteen,  there  will  be  found 
to  be  twelve  to  one  in  protectionist 
opinions  against  the  imposition  of 
every  protective  item  in  each  of  their 
tariffs.  This  is  rather  a  curious  and 
instructive  outcome  of  the  argument 
on  the  **  solid  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world”  against  England  on  fiscal  pol¬ 
icy.  The  whole  thing  is  a  tissue  of 
nonsense. 

Let  us  next  consider  this  protectionist 
opinion,  with  the  element  of  conquest 
added.  M.  M61ine,  who  is  the  French 
high-priest  of  protection,  explained  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  not  long  ago 
that  certain  manufacturers  at  Lyons 
wanted  to  lay  down  certain  looms,  but 
required  some  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner 
— no  doubt  meaning  Urefeld.  Now 
France  would  probably  not  put  on  sack¬ 
cloth  if  her  boundary  were  advanced  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  all  the  way 
down.  But  this  would  include  Cre- 
feld,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  neither 
the  Lyons  weavers  nor  all  the  other  in¬ 
dustrial  population  of  France  would  be 
considered  for  one  moment.  The  loss 
to  the  Lyons  manufacturers,  however, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  Orefeld,  would  just  be  as 
real  as  if  Crefeld  remained  German  and 
the  protective  tariff  of  France  had  no 
existence.  As  soon  as  the  two  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  brushed  out  of  the 
way  the  two  countries  would  be  eco¬ 
nomically  one,  and  all  the  benefits — 
and  they  are  incalculable— that  have 
resulted  from  such  a  step  according  to 
actual  observed  facts,  would  accrue  to 
both.  They  would  accrue  just  the 
same  if  the  two  countries  were  under 
one  Government  or  two,  since  these 
are  political,  not  economic,  distinc¬ 
tions.  In  the  France  of  the  ancien 
gime,  cut  as  the  country  was  into  several 
economic  pieces  by  different  tariffs,  the 
evil  effects  of  such  divisions  were  to  be 
Been,  though  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  under  one  king.  Hence,  political 
distinctions  are  quite  irrelevant  in  the 
consideration  of  a  country’s  real  inter¬ 
ests  in  trade.  Further,  the  case  would 
not  be  altered  by  the  complete  disap¬ 
pearance  of  commercial  men  as  a  class. 


though  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  vast 
economic  loss  by  their  disappearance, 
notwithstanding  superficial  talk  about 
the  middleman.”  The  public  is  the 
interested  party,  and  commercial  men 
its  servants  in  effecting  exchangee. 
Germany,  as  we  see  it  to  day,  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  monument  to  the  good  effect  of 
abolishing  customs  duties.  Before  the 
establishment  of  their  Zollverein  they 
had  no  end  of  them,  till  it  was  found  that 
their  commerce  was  being  strangled  by 
them.  The  Zollverein  took  much  time 
and  labor  to  get  it  set  up,  and  many  of 
the  States  kept  out  of  it  for  years.  But 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  Ger¬ 
many  can  fail  to  see  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  it  has  effected.  The  argument 
used  by  protectionists  about  the  equity 
of  charging  foreign  products  with 
duties,  as  “  market  dues,”  involves  the 
negative  of  the  German  Zollverein  pol¬ 
icy,  and  the  German  Zollverein  policy 
was  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  making  of  the  modern  German  Em¬ 
pire.  Not  only  so,  but,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  ”  market  dues”  and  ”  equal 
burdens”  theory,  we  should  logically 
have  to  impose  octroi  duties  between 
county  and  county  or  parish  and  parish 
— certainly  between  town  and  country 
—  at  home.  The  Chinese  do  something 
of -this  kind  with  their  lekin  duties,  on 
account  of  which  their  foreign  imports 
can  be  carried  no  great  way  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  that  immense  empire,  even 
supposing  they  had  railways  to-morrow. 
If  the  Chinese  now  were  only  a  little 
more  enlightened,  and  could  get  so  far 
above  their  prejudices  against  foreign¬ 
ers  as  to  read  the  protectionist  press  of 
Europe,  they  could  have  no  idea  what 
a  number  of  reasons  they  would  find 
for  keeping  to  their  antiquated  trade 
restrictions !  There  underlies  these 
protectionist  notions  the  same  sort  of 
idea  that  possessed  the  searchers  after 
perpetual  motion — namely,  that  a  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  made  to  produce  power. 
Had  it  occurred  to  those  deluded  ones 
that  no  machine  can  give  out  more 
power  than  is  communicated  to  it,  and, 
indeed,  generally  a  good  deal  less,  by 
the  amo.int  absorbed  by  the  friction  of 
the  machine  itself,  there  would  have 
been  an  immense  saving  of  their  time 
and  labor.  Even  they,  however,  would 
have  seen  that  to  add  to  the  friction 
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was  not  the  way  to  the  end  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  theinsehes.  In  the  same  way, 
this  protective  machinery  is  only  so 
much  additional  cause  of  frictional  loss 
of  power,  and  the  only  result,  when  the 
machinery  is  efficient,  is  to  depreciate 
the  yalne  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
and  labor  of  a  country.  But  the  in¬ 
crease  of  this  value  is  the  great  object 
of  political  economy,  being  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public.  Thie  theory  of 
protection,  therefore,  is  completely  op- 
imsed  to  the  real  interest  of  the  public. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  working 
of  the  foreign  Ezchan^s.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  dealer  in  this  line  of  business 
is  to  buy,  say,  in  Paris,  bills  on  London 
and  self  them  at  a  profit,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  make  out  fresh  bills  on 
London  to  order  at  a  higher  price. 
These  prices,  like  the  price  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  depend  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  But  the  supply  in  this  case 
depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
-amount  of  commodities  exported  from 
France.  Against  these  sendings  bills 
are  drawn  upon  London,  and  these  bills 
are  the  supply.  The  demand  arises 
principally  to  pay  for  commodities  im¬ 
ported  into  France,  to  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  French  account,  or  to  countries 
from  which  France  draws  supplies. 
When  goods  are  consigned  to  France 
for  sale,  or  are  otherwise  sold  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money  in  fiancs,  the  re¬ 
turns  of  course  are  larger  or  smaller  in 
sterling  according  as  the  course  of  ex¬ 
change  happens  to  be  favorable  to 
France  or  to  England  respectively. 
Suppose  an  English  merchant  has  con¬ 
signed  goods  to  Paris,  and  has  got  for 
them  nett  10,000  francs.  If  exchange 
were  at  25  francs  for  £1  he  would  ob¬ 
tain  a  draft  on  London  for  £400,  but 
if  the  exchange  moved  more  in  favor  of 
England — say  to  25.25  for  £1 — he 
would  only  get  £396  odd.  This  fall 
-depends  on  the  increasing  scarcity  in 
Paris  of  bills  on  London — a  state  of 
things  that  depends  largely,  in  the  long 
run,  on  the  small  amount  of  English 
and  other  foreign  purchases  from 
France.  Our  English  consignor’s  in¬ 
terest,  therefore,  is  seen  to  coincide  ex¬ 
actly  with  that  of  France,  for  the  more 
exchange  is  in  favor  of  France — other 
things  being  assumed  equal — the  larger 


his  returns  are  bound  to  be.  But  the 
interest  of  the  consignor  is  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  interest  of  England  generally. 
The  general  interests  of  England  and 
France,  therefore,  are  identical,  for  the 
case  is,  muiatis  mutandis,  precisely  the 
same  with  a  France  consignor  to  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  the  outcry  about  the 
Indian  exchange  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  favor¬ 
able  to  England,  and  therefore  that,  if 
this  should  continue,  it  would  destroy 
our  Indian  trade.  In  other  words,  the 
interest  of  our  merchants  is  identical 
with  that  of  India,  and  the  interest  of 
Indian  merchants  exporting  to  this 
side  coincides  with  that  of  England. 
What  our  merchants  would  like  to  see 
is  a  rapid  increase  of  Indian  exports, 
and  at  larger  prices,  the  diminution  of 
the  Indian  charges  payable  in  London, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  Indian  bor¬ 
rowing  in  London.  A  mere  increase 
in  the  value  of  silver  would  mean  a  fall 
in  rupee  prices  of  commodities  as  well 
as  exchange,  and  loans  could  not  im¬ 
prove  trade,  though  many  appear  to 
think  so.  It  would,  however,  relieve 
the  Indian  Government  by  so  much  of 
the  loss  at  present  incurred  by  remit¬ 
ting  to  England,  and  might,  by  that 

fain,  make  possible  the  repeal  of  the 
ndian  5  per  cent,  duty  on  imports. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Augustus  Sauer¬ 
beck’s  index  number  of  the  wholesale 

firices  of  commodities  in  January  of 
ast  year,  the  sum  of  £100  in  the  period 
1867-77  would  be  represented  by  £63. 
This  would  make  £100  at  present  show 
the  same  purchasing  power  as  £158  14s. 
t^d.  in  the  period  1867-77,  before  the 
decline  in  silver  became  considerable. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  arrangement  to  barter  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  every¬ 
body’s  revenue  in  this  country  for  the 
repeal  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  in  India. 
Taking  the  view  of  Sir  Robert  Giffep, 
that,  toe  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world  being  supposed  equal  at  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  there  would  be  a  rise 
in  prices  of  commodities  in  the  present 
gold  standard  countries,  and  a  fall  in 
the  present  silver  standard  countries  of 
one-half  of  the  present  appreciation  of 
gold  ;  by  tying  gold  and  silver  together. 
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it  would  still  be  greatly  against  the  in¬ 
terest  of  gold  standard  countries  to  en¬ 
act  such  a  nexus. 

But  the  question  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  bounded  in  each  direction  by 
the  cost  of  sending  money  or  bullion  to 
balance  accounts,  while  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  exchange  or  free  trade 
goes  much  deeper,  as  it  concerns  the 
gigantic  sums  on  each  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  of  which  the  money  and  bullion 
sendings  can  hardly  ever  form  a  very 
large  proportion.  The  principle  under¬ 
lying  both  is  of  course  identical.  The 
chief  cases  in  which  goods  leare  a  coun¬ 
try  without  bringing  about  a  return 
trade  are  the  liquidation  of  interest  of 
money  borrowed  abroad,  the  remit¬ 
tance  of  profits  of  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  carried  on  by  foreigners,  the 
charges  of  an  army  or  navy  operating 
abroad,  and,  finally,  bad  debts  made 
abroad.  Beyond  the  amount  of  these 
things,  goods  or  bullion  must  pass 
either  to  the  country  sending  the  goods 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  some  other 
country,  from  which  the  proceeds  will 
find  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  foreign  Exchanges  to  their  several 
destinations. 

Hence  to  put  up  tariff  barriers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  practice  of  for¬ 
eign  States  is  contrary  to  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  If  tariffs  were  supposed  to  be 
an  advantage,  one  would  think  that  a 
tariff  on  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  to  discourage,  according  to  pro¬ 
tectionist  principle,  the  unprofitable 
trade  and  force  the  profitable  one  in 
goods  would  have  been  the  outcome  of 
those  principles.  And  yet  this  sending 
of  coin  and  bullion  hitner  and  thither 
takes  place  incessantly  without  let  or 
hindrance.  It  brings  funds  from  one 
country  to  another  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  latter.  The  rate  of  in- 
terrat,  however,  is  the  profit  of  the  capi¬ 
talist,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be  an 
austere  man  and  astute  withal.  But 
we  never  hear  of  the  money  interest 
ojamoring  for  a  tariff  to  keep  out  for¬ 
eign  funds  that  come  to  compete  with 
domestic  funds,  even  in  the  countries 
that  are  forever  inventing  new  duties 
on  other  importations,  besides  increas¬ 
ing  the  old  duties  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  monied  men  entitles  them 


to  the  ancient  panegyric  on  the  hus¬ 
bandman — the  ancient  husbandman  of 
course:  **  Pius  Questus,  stabilissimus 
que  minimeque  invidiosus  ;  minimeque 
male  cogitantes  sunt,  qui  in  eo  studio 
occupati  sunt !”  The  modern  husband¬ 
man  is  generally  occupied  in  petition¬ 
ing  his  Government  to  lay  taxes  on 
agricultural  produce  imported,  or  get¬ 
ting  up  scares  about  cattle  diseases  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  live  stock. 
In  fact  Old  Cato”  would  hardly  know 
him,  so  much  has  he  changed  his 
studies.  The  question  of  interest  to 
the  public  here  is,  whether  by  taxing 
foreign  grain  we  i  net  ease  its  real  value  ; 
for  it  is  evident  enough  that  such  an 
impost  is  a  tax  on  every  industry  in 
the  country  for  the  behoof  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  and  forces  capital  into 
farming  that  would  be  otherwise  more 
profitably  invested.  It  is  absurd  to 
force  capital  and  labor  into  this  indus¬ 
try  when,  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  more  grain  in  exchange  for 
their  produce  than  by  growing  the 
grain  itself.*  The  highest  success  of 
protection  would  appear  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  its  votaries  to  consist  in  export- 
ing  goods  largely  and  importing  noth¬ 
ing  but  money  or  bullion.  Supposing 
this  absurdity  to  be  attained — say  by 
the  United  States— the  consequence 
would  necessarily  be  that,  having  cap¬ 
tured  all  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
world,  their  foreign  trade  must  cease 
and  determine,  since  they  could  get 
nothing  at  all  for  further  sendings  that 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Every  approximation  to  that 
point  must  have  a  proportionate  effect 
m  the  same  direction.  The  heaping 
np  of  money  in  their  country,  however, 
would  bring  down  the  value  of  money 
with  them  and  raise  it  elsewhere  to 
such  an  extent  that  capitalists  iu  the 
States  would  export  it  to  invest  it 
abroad,  and  probably  follow  the  capital, 
if  it  were  impossible  to  get  anything 
for  its  use  so  long  as  they  remained  at 
home. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  freedom 
of  trade  is  the  war  risk  necessarily  at- 


*  As  soon  M  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  will  of  their  own  accord  go  into 
farming. 
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tending  the  present  system  of  manag¬ 
ing  international  affairs.  Should  we, 
for  example,  get  involved  in  war,  the 
command  of  the  sea  becomes  a  vital 
matter.  Oar  navy  is  the  first  and  last 
line  of  defence.  If  it  is  lost,  all  is  lost, 
for  without  taking  the  trouble  to  invade 
us,  a  hostile  fleet  could  very  soon  starve 
ns  out.  This  is  a  danger  from  which 
Imperial  federation  could  not  deliver 
us,  for  our  grain  ships  from  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  India  would  be  subject  to  the 
blockade,  just  as  those  from  the  United 
States,  Russia,  South  America,  or  the 
Dannte.  But  to  grow  all  or  nearly  all 
our  supplies  at  home  would  mean  such 
enhanced  prices  for  those  supplies  as 
would  require  either  very  much  higher 
wages  in  our  industries,  which  would 
annihilate  our  foreign  trade,  or  cause, 
with  the  same  wages,  such  distress  in 
this  country  as  to  amount  to  famine 
and  destroy  the  home  trade,  of  course. 
There  is  no  complete  escape  from  this 
dilemma  except  in  European  federa¬ 
tion,  not  that  it  need  necessarily  be 
limited  to  Europe.  The  new  naval 
programmes  sprung  on  ns  every  half- 
dozen  years,  and  upon  which  we  may 
reckon  ever  so  long  in  the  future,  are 
only  palliatives  of  the  danger,  so  rapid¬ 
ly  are  warships  found  to  Mcome  obso¬ 
lete  ;  and  indeed  so  much  is  an  iron¬ 
clad  fleet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  effi¬ 
cient,  a  mere  matter  of  theory.  No 
doubt  the  ships  will  be  fought,  as  our 
countrymen  have  ever  done  their  dut^, 
with  all  the  courage,  address,  and  stoi¬ 
cism  of  old  Rome.  Still  all  this  is  not 
a  complete  policy,  but  is  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  war,  of  all  things  the  most 
hazardous.  And  of  all  things  except 
anarchy  and  slavery,  war  is  incompar¬ 
ably  the  worst  for  the  citizens  of  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  country  both  in  body  and  es¬ 
tate.  It  is  so  even  with  victory  as  its 
issue,  the  most  favorable  assumption 
possible. 

When  mankind  were  mostly  savages, 
and  war  resulted  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  who  were  ^ides  enslaved  or 
exterminated,  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  on  any  conceivable  terms 
by  self-respecting  men,  and  armaments 
were  a  necessity  of  the  times.  But  a 
good  many  of  the  phrases  properly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  foreigner  in  tnose  an¬ 


cient  times  are  in  current  use  now, 
when  even  the  most  sanguinary  strug¬ 
gles  produce  nothing  but  a  rectification 
of  frontier,  the  payment  of  an  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  expense  and  loss  of  life  that 
the  war  has  cost  the  victors,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  change  in  the  tariff  between 
the  belligerent  Powers  about  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  as  that  between  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedledee.  Every  European 
country  is  familiar  with  representative 
government.  If  all  these  countries, 
therefore,  were  to  agree  to  form  a  fed¬ 
eration  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  involve 
inter  alia  one  federal  army  and  no 
other,  the  war  game  would  be  at  an 
end — law  and  liberty  would  begin. 
The  strength  of  such  a  federation  would 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  establish  the  reign  of  law,  as  they 
never  have  been  guaranteed  and  estab¬ 
lished,  in  matters  which  are  the  com¬ 
mon  concern  of  Europe.  Surely  this 
is  a  practical  and  businesslike  policy. 
It  is  probably  more  practicable  than  is 
generally  thought,  for  the  pressure  of 
the  present  system  in  men  and  money 
is  becoming  more  grievous  year  by  year 
— particularly  where  the  conscription 
is  in  force,*  but  even  in  this  country 
where  voluntary  enlistment  alone  is 
permitted.  Not  that  we  are  certain  of 
avoiding  the  conscription  in  the  course 
of  years,  or  as  necessity  may  arise.  By 
the  Ballot  Act  of  1860  it  was  enacted 
that  all  males  over  five  feet  two  inches, 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  This  law  is  held  in  abeyance 
by  an  annual  Act,  but  it  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  militia 
is  a  force  that  cannot  lawfully  sent 
on  foreign  service,  except,  perhaps,  as 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  said  sarcastically, 
in  case  of  invasion.  It  is  notoriously 
difificult  to  define  what  is  a  defensive 
war.  There  has  been  much  debate  in 
Germany  and  France,  for  instance,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  war  of  1870,  which 
was  entirely  an  invasion  of  France,  as 
it  turned  out,  but  is  considered  by  Ger¬ 
man  writers  as  a  purely  defensive  war, 

*  See  the  remarks  of  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Toms  on  the  question  as  to  disarma¬ 
ment  pnt  by  Mr.  Byles  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  January  11,  1894, 
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though  the  French  see  it  in  a  different 
light.  Probably  English  opinion  leans 
in  that  instance  to  the  German  view. 
Now,  with  a  question  like  that  arising 
in  onr  own  case,  instead  of  that  of  Ger« 
many,  the  Act  of  1860  left  to  come  into 
operation,  a  man  of  Chatham’s  mould 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  an  angry 
nation  to  support  him — and  this  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  is  anything 
but  far-fetched — the  chances  are  that 
this  formidable  militia  would  not  be 
exclusively  used  at  home.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  interference  with  trade 
alone,  producing  the  closing  of  works 
and  laying  up  of  ships,  with  the  at¬ 
tendant  scarcity  of  work  and  dearth  of 
provisions,  would  make  a  people,  natu¬ 
rally  brave  and  impatient  of  violence, 
go  all  lengths  to  put  an  end  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  delay.  This  is  exactly  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  Germany  in  1870,  the 
prospect  of  a  French  invasion  of  their 
country  recalling  to  them  the  struggle 
and  devastation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  present  polity  of  Europe  shows 
some  dozen  States  organized  more  or 
less  perfectly  within  their  own  borders, 
hut  having  no  constitutional  machinery 
to  conduct  and  regulat.e  that  portion 
of  their  interests  which  is  common  to 
all— their  foreign  affairs.  The  polity 
of  Europe  is,  therefore,  in  the  position 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  late  M.  Ernest  Renan  ; 
“  having  not  yet  got  all  its  members,” 
its  organization  is  incomplete.  The 
old  constitutional  maxim  that  **  what 
concerns  all  ought  to  be  voted  by  all” 
points  to  the  only  method  of  supplying 
by  legal  means  what  is  now  procured 
in  the  last  resort  by  violence.  But  Eu¬ 
rope  being  so  large  as  to  make  the  idea 
of  corporate  union  out  of  the  question, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  the  only  other 
constitutional  method  known  among 
men  is  federation.  This  would,  how¬ 
ever,  enable  all  the  States  to  legislate 
in  common  on  International  affairs, 
and  leave  them  to  legislate  on  their  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  separately  as  hitherto, 
sinw  federation  should  have  for  its 
basis  that  those  affairs  only  should  be 
regulated  in  congress  which  concern 
the  States  in  common.  There  is  not 
even  any  reason  to  prescribe  in  Europe, 


as  is  done  in  America,  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  States  is  to  be,  or  how 
their  elections  are  to  be  conducted. 
Whether  a  State  is  monarchical  or  re¬ 
publican  is  certainly  not  of  common 
interest  to  Europe,  whatever  bigots 
may  say  on  either  side.  Further,  so 
long  as  the  States  have  their  proper 
share  of  federal  power  according  to 
population  allotted  them,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  concern  the  federation  by 
what  method  within  each  State  that 
power  is  used  in  the  election  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  congress.  One  State  may 
choose  to  have  all  its  representatives 
elected  by  one  man,  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  or  by  any  plan  between  those  ex¬ 
tremes.  That  is  the  private  business 
of  such  State,  and  so  long  as  Congress 
is  notified  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  that 
such  and  such  members  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  its  representatives  according  to  the 
law  of  that  State,  all  federal  |require- 
ments  on  that  score  seem  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Appointments  of  delegates  to  the 
great  European  conferences  have  never 
been  matters  of  much  difficulty.  Such 
conferences  are,  however,  a  species  of 
intermittent  parliaments,  and  there¬ 
fore  appointments  to  more  regular  as¬ 
semblies,  such  as  the  federal  congresses 
would  be,  ought  not  to  present  any  real 
difficulty.  There  would  be  this  differ¬ 
ence,  though,  that  no  delegates  would 
come  to  Congress  as  some  went,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  their  status,  to  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  d 
titre  de  dictionnaires. 

Beyond  these  matters  the  practice  in 
America  might  serve  as  a  guide  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  meant  here  to  make  even 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  Constitution  for 
the  European  federation,  but  merely  to 
inculcate  the  general  policy  of  adopt¬ 
ing  federation.  The  existing  state  of 
affairs,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
talent  and  high  tone  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  Europe,  is  in  matters  of  first- 
rate  in^ortance  little  better  than  anar¬ 
chy.  The  competition  in  armaments 
shows  that  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  all  the  competitors  endorses  this 
view.  This  is  no  ordinary  expression 
of  opinion  on  their  part,  for  it  is  an 
opinion  that  involves  them  in  gigantic 
costs.  That  alone  should  be  a  suffi- 
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cient  guarantee  for  their  sincerity. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence 
of  proper  constitutional  machinery  to 
remove  the  strain  that  is  now  weighing 
them  all  down,  no  Minister  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  his  State  would  for  a 
moment  dream  of  abandoning  this  com¬ 
petition,  minous  though  it  be.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  competition  is  rapid¬ 
ly  mining  all  the  competitors  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  cost  in  men  and 
money.  Excessive  as  this  cost  now  is, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
finality.  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  as 
year  by  year  has  added  to  this  burden 
all  round,  so  ever^  ^ear  will  continue 
the  process.  This  in  itself  is  not  a 
state  of  things  that  is  at  all  likely  to 
increase  international  friendship.  On 
the  contrary,  when  poverty  increases, 
as  it  is  bound  to  do  by  this  waste  of 
millions,  the  incessantly  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  Finance  Ministers  for  money 
and  of  War  Ministers  for  men  are  sure 
to  produce  a  storm.  Nations  will  be¬ 
come  thereby  more  dangerous  to  each 
other,  and  their  poverty  cannot  but 
make  them  less  valuable  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  course  of  policy  therefore  that 
leads  back  directly  to  barbarism.  The 
prejudice  against  the  application  of 
reason  to  politics  is  well  known. 
Everything  in  that  province  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  succeed  so  much  better  when 
it  is  left  to  grow  and  mature  of  itself. 
If  it  grows  as  rapidly  indeed  as  Euro¬ 
pean  armaments,  there  will  not  per¬ 
haps  be  much  to  complain  of — but  aoes 
itr  The  Powers  that  have  snfiicient 
authority  to  break  the  peace  haye  un¬ 
doubtedly  decreased  in  number  in  our 
time.  Whether  this  is  a  tendency  that 
is  bound  to  proceed  farther  is  quite 
another  thing.  Even  if  it  did,  the  re¬ 
sult  could  hardly  be  superior  to  a  vol¬ 
untary  federation  and  probably  would 
be  much  inferior  to  it.  Where  then  is 
the  wisdom  of  applying  the  maxims  of 
laissez-faire  to  a  subject  that  it  was 
never  meant  to  fit?  Laissezfaire  is 
the  proper  deduction  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  political  economy  is  of  no  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  armaments  and  tariffs  of 
separate  State  Governments  are  just 
the  opposite.  These  are  not  only  of 
each  independent  State,  but  are  also 
necessarily  a  menace  to  each,  and  to 
such  a  degree  as  materially  to  retard 


international  commerce  and  amity  that 
ought  and  would  naturally  flow  from 
the  advances  in  science  connected  with 
steam  and  electricity. 

Arbitration  may  and  does  relieve  the 
pressure  somewhat  by  removing  sub¬ 
sidiary  questions  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  burning  questions,  provided 
the  awards  are  loyally  carried  out,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  there  is  little  guar¬ 
antee.  An  executive  Government  may 
enter  into  such  a  conference  in  good 
faith  and  intend  to  accept  the  award, 
but  it  requires  a  vote  of  its  Parliament 
to  obtain  the  means,  and  this  vote  it 
may  not  have  authority  or  credit 
enough  to  obtain.  Still,  in  many  ques¬ 
tions  arbitration  has  worked  well.  It 
is  only  when  it  is  put  forward  as  a 
method  of  settling  all  questions  that  a 
caution  must  be  given,  since  a  failure 
o  settle  a  question  never  leaves  the  par¬ 
ties  exactly  where  they  were.  A  fail¬ 
ure,  besides,  would  make  people  have 
doubts  about  what  arbitration  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  perform,  and  thus  dis¬ 
courage  what  may  be  called  its  legiti¬ 
mate  use.  As  arbitration  has  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  supplanting  law  at  home, 
though  there  too  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
so  neither  can  it  be  expected  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  in  international  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Imperial  federation  seems  never  to 
have  got  farther  than  optimistic  gen¬ 
eralities  of  the  after-dinner  order,  chief- 
Iv  because  the  first  step  prescribed  is 
that  the  Home  Government  should  re¬ 
enact  protection  in  favor  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  This  prescription  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  our  war 
strength  would  be  increased — a  cause 
therefore  of  increases  in  all  other  Euro¬ 
pean  armaments  to  balance  ours— and 
that,  in  the  long  run,  our  trade  with 
the  colonies  might  amount  to  as  much 
as  our  total  foreign  trade  now  does. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  even  upon 
this  hypothesis,  we  must  live,  and  that 
on  a  much  smaller  foreign  trade  than 
we  are  doing.  The  grain  ships  from 
the  colonies,  we  have  seen,  would  be 
liable  to  seizure  just  as  foreign  ships 
would  be.  This  policy,  therefore,  even 
if  it  could  be  set  agoing,  unsettles 
much  and  settles  nothing  worth  speak¬ 
ing  about,  for  as  soon  as  foreign  arma¬ 
ments  had  increased  in  proportion  to 
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oar  increased  strength,  we  should  be  in 
the  same  military  position  as  we  now 
occupy,  while  the  utmost  dream  of  the 
most  sanguine  would  leave  trade,  after 
years  of  depression,  just  where  it  is. 
European  federation  is  probably  as  easy 
of  attainment  as  Imperial  federation 
would  be.  Continental  nations  are  so 
grievously  oppressed  with  the  present 
system  tHat  they  would  gladly  adopt  a 
plan  by  which  they  could  escape  from 
their  .present  bondage  without  infring¬ 
ing  their  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way.  Federation 
would  enable  them  to  do  this  much 
more  fully  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  for  the  ever-present  fear  of  inva¬ 
sion  cannot  fail  to  modify  seriously  the 
internal  constitution  of  a  State,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  frontiers  are  quite 
open,  as  is  the  case  with  every  Euro¬ 
pean  country  except  ours.  An  army 
consisting  of  the  whole  people,  in  arms, 
which  is  the  modern  form,  is  a  more 
ominous  thing  for  a  country  than  the 
severest  despotism,  but  the  one  must 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  other 
by  the  very  nature  of  military  disci¬ 
pline.  The  mechanism  of  federation 
18  well  known  and  understood  every¬ 
where,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  clear  the  cobwebs  of  protection 
and  the  exclusive  colony  mania  out  of 
people’s  minds.  When  it  is  fairly 
understood  that  the  extension  of  ex¬ 
changes  consequent  upon  universal  free 
trade  would  be  as  ^eat  probably  as 
that  caused  by  the  discovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  that  of  the  Cape  route  to  the 
East  put  together  and  that  the  rush 
for  colonies  means  a  rush  for  the  ex¬ 


tension  of  liabilities,  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary  at  all,  would  be  much  better  ac¬ 
quired  and  managed  by  a  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  good  of  all  and  at  the 
charge  of  all,  the  obstacles  to  European 
federation  will  be  overcome.  Enabling 
acts  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  fed¬ 
eration,  with  a  referendum  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Parliaments,  would  soon  bring 
about  a  practical  solution.  Federation 
would  prevent  nearly  all  causes  of  quar¬ 
rels  arising,  or  even  being  thought  of, 
that  grow  like  the  hydra’s  heads  under 
the  present  system,  while  it  would 
effectively  restrain  those  that  might 
unfortunately  occur  from  blazing  out 
in  war  and  rapine — no  State  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  So  very  great  an  improvement 
should  bring  into  view  such  a  colossal 
saving  in  hnance  alone  as  to  attract 
even  the  least  conversant  with  Gscal 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
the  means  to  cover  amply  the  legiti¬ 
mate  claims  of  vested  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  the  advance  of  the  cause  of 
peace  there  seems  a  disposition  on  the 
Continent  among  the  best  informed  to 
look  to  this  countrv  for  light  and  lead¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  path  that  is  more  sub¬ 
lime  perhaps  than  any  other— certainly 
•  more  honorable  than  the  tawdriness  of 
military  eminence— and  ought  to  in¬ 
spire  os  with  a  desire  to  see  our  coun¬ 
try  leading  civilization  into  a  system  of 
freedom  based  upon  laws  made  bv  the 
common  consent  of  all— executea  and 
maintained  by  the  strength  of  all. — 
Westminster  Review. 
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A  Stokt  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen. 


I. 

1  WAS  not  aware  at  first  of  the  many 
discussions  which  had  gone  on  about 
that  window.  It  was  almost  opposite 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room  of  the  house 
in  which  I  spent  that  summer,  which 
was  of  so  much  importance  in  my  life. 
Our  house  and  the  library  were  on  op¬ 


posite  sides  of  the  broad  High  Street 
of  St.  Rale’s,  which  is  a  fine  street, 
wide  and  ample,  and  very  quiet,  as 
strangers  think  who  come  from  noisier 
places  ;  but  in  a  summer  evening  there 
IS  much  coming  and  going,  and  the 
stillness  is  full  of  sound— the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  pleasant  voices,  softened 
by  the  summer  air.  There  are  even  ex¬ 
ceptional  moments  when  it  is  noisy  : 
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ihe  time  of  the  fair,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  sometimes,  and  when  there  are 
excursion  trains.  Then  even  the  soft¬ 
est  sunny  air  of  the  evening  will  not 
smooth  the  harsh  tones  and  the  stum¬ 
bling  steps  ;  but  at  these  unlovely  mo¬ 
ments  we  shut  the  windows,  and  even 
I,  who  am  so  found  of  that  deep  recess 
where  I  can  take  refuge  from  all  that  is 
going  on  inside,  and  make  myself  a 
spectator  of  all  the  varied  story  out  of 
doors,  withdraw  from  my  watch-tower. 
To  tell  the  truth,  there  never  was  very 
much  going  on  inside.  The  house  b^ 
longed  to  my  aunt,  to  whom  (she  says. 
Thank  God  !)  nothing  ever  happens.  1 
believe  that  many  things  have  happened 
to  her  in  her  time  ;  but  that  was  all 
over  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  and  she  was  old,  and  very  quiet. 
Her  life  went  on  in  a  routine  never 
broken.  She  got  up  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  and  did  the  same  things  in 
the  same  rotation,  day  by  day  the  same. 
She  said  that  this  was  the  greatest  sup¬ 
port  in  the  world,  and  that  routine  is  a 
kind  of  salvation.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  dull  salvation,  and  I  used 
to  feel  that  1  would  rather  have  inci¬ 
dent,  whatever  kind  of  incident  it 
might  be.  But  then  at  that  time  1  was 
not  old,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  deep 
recess  of  the  drawing-room  window  was 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  Though  she 
was  an  old  lady  (perhaps  because  she 
was  so  old)  she  was  very  tolerant,  and 
had  a  kind  of  feeling  for  me.  She 
never  said  a  word,  but  often  gave  me  a 
smile  when  she  saw  how  I  had  built 
myself  up,  with  my  books  and  my 
basket  of  work.  I  diu  very  little  work, 
1  fear — now  and  then  a  few  stitches 
when  the  spirit  moved  me,  or  when  I 
had  got  well  afloat  in  a  dream,  and  was 
more  tempted  to  follow  it  out  than  to 
read  my  book,  as  sometimes  happened. 
At  other  times,  and  if  the  book  were 
interesting,  I  used  to  get  through  vol¬ 
ume  after  volume  sitting  there,  paying 
no  attention  to  anybody.  And  yet  1 
did  pay  a  kind  of  attention.  Aunt 
Mary's  old  ladies  came  in  to  call,  and  I 
heard  them  talk,  though  I  very  seldom 
listened  ;  but  for  all  that,  if  they  had 
anything  to  say  that  was  interesting,  it 
is  curious  how  I  found  it  in  my  mind 
afterward,  as  if  the  air  had  blown  it  to 


me.  They  came  and  went,  and  I  had 
the  sensation  of  their  old  bonnets  glid¬ 
ing  out  and  in,  and  their  dresses  rus¬ 
tling  ;  and  now  and  then  had  to  jump 
up  and  shake  hands  with  some  one  who 
knew  me,  and  asked  after  my  papa  and 
mamma.  Then  Aunt  Mary  would  give 
me  a  little  smile  again,  and  I  slipped 
back  to  my  window.  She  never  seemed 
to  mind.  My  mother  would  not  have 
let  me  do  it,  1  know.  She  would  have 
remembered  dozens  of  things  there  were 
to  do.  She  would  have  sent  me  up¬ 
stairs  to  fetch  something  which  I  was 
quite  sure  she  did  not  want,  or  down¬ 
stairs  to  carry  some  quite  unnecessary 
message  to  the  housemaid.  She  liked 
to  keep  me  running  about.  Perhaps 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  was  so  fond 
of  Aunt  Mary’s  drawing-room,  and  the 
deep  recess  of  the  window,  and  the  cur¬ 
tain  that  fell  half  over  it,  and  the  broad 
window-seat,  where  one  could  collect 
so  many  things  without  being  found 
fault  with  for  untidiness.  V^enever 
we  had  anything  the  matter  with  us  in 
these  days,  we  were  sent  to  St.  Bale’s 
to  get  up  our  strength.  And  this  was 
my  case  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
going  to  speak. 

'  Everybody  had  said,  since  ever  I 
learned  to  speak,  that  I  was  fantastic 
and  fanciful  and  dreamy,  and  all  the 
other  words  with  which  a  girl  who  may 
happen  to  like  poetry,  and  to  be  fond 
of  thinking  is  so  often  made  uncom¬ 
fortable.  People  don’t  know  what 
they  mean  when  they  say  fantastic.  It 
sounds  like  Madge  Wildflre  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  .My  mother  thought 
I  should  always  be  busy,  to  keep  non¬ 
sense  out  of  my  head.  But  really  I 
was  not  at  all  fond  of  nonsense.  I  was 
rather  serious  than  otherwise.  I  would 
have  been  no  trouble  to  anybody  if  I 
bad  been  left  to  myself.  It  was  only 
that  I  had  a  sort  of  second -sight,  and 
was  conscious  of  things  to  which  I  p.aid 
no  attention.  Even  when  reading  the 
most  interesting  book,  the  things  that 
were  being  talked  about  blew  in  to  me  ; 
and  I  heard  what  the  people  were  say¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  as  they  passed  under 
the  window.  Aunt  Mary  always  said  I 
could  do  two  or  indeed  three  things  at 
once— both  read  and  listen,  and  see.  I 
am  sure  that  I  did  not  listen  much, 
and  seldom  looked  out,  of  set  purpose 
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—as  some  people  do  who  notice  what 
bonnets  the  ladies  in  the  street  have 
on  ;  but  I  did  hear  what  1  couldn’t 
help  hearing,  even  when  I  was  reading 
my  book,  and  1  did  see  all  sorts  of 
things,  though  often  for  a  whole  half- 
hour  I  might  never  lift  my  eyes. 

This  does  not  explain  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  that  there  were  many 
discussions  about  that  window.  It  was, 
and  still  is,  the  last  window  in  the  row, 
of  the  College  Library,  which  is  oppo¬ 
site  my  aunt’s  house  in  the  High  Street. 
Yet  it  is  not  exactly  opposite,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  west,  so  that  1  could  see  it 
best  from  the  left  side  of  my  recess.  I 
took  it  calmly  for  granted  that  it  was 
a  window  like  any  other  till  1  first  heard 
the  talk  about  it  which  was  going  on  in 
the  drawing-room.  “  Have  you  never 
made  up  your  mind,  Mrs.  Balcarres,” 
said  old  Mr.  Pitmilly,  “  whether  that 
window  opposite  is  a  window  or  no  ?” 
Ue  said  Mistress  Balcarres — and  he  was 
always  called  Mr.  Pitmilly,  Morton  : 
whicn  was  the  name  of  his  place. 

I  am  never  sure  of  it,  to  tell  the 
truth,”  said  Aunt  Mary,  “  all  these 
years.” 

“Bless  me!”  said  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  “  and  what  window  may  that 
be?” 

Mr.  Pitmilly  had  a  way  of  laughing 
as  he  spoke,  which  did  not  please  me  ; 
but  it  was  true  that  he  was  not  perhaps 
desirous  of  pleasing  me.  He  said, 
”  Oh,  just  the  window  opposite,”  with 
his  laugh  running  througn  hi  words  ; 
“  our  friend  can  never  make  up  her 
mind  about  it,  though  she  has  been  liv¬ 
ing  opposite  it  since—” 

_  You  need  never  mind  the  date,” 
said  another  ;  “  the  Leebrary  window  ! 
Dear  me,  what  should  it  be  but  a  win¬ 
dow  ?  up  at  that  height  it  could  not  be 
a  door.” 

“  The  question  is,”  said  my  aunt, 
“  if  it  is  a  real  window  with  glass  in 
it,  or  if  it  is  merely  painted,  or  if  it 
once  was  a  window,  and  has  been  built 
up.  And  the  oftener  people  look  at  it, 
the  less  they  are  able  to  say.” 

“  Let  me  see  this  window,”  said  old 
Lady  Carnbee,  who  was  very  active  and 
strong-minded  ;  and  then  they  all  came 
crowding  upon  me — three  or  four  old 
ladies,  very  eager,  and  Mr.  Pitmilly’s 
white  hair  appearing  over  their  heads. 


and  my  aunt  sitting  quiet  and  smiling 
behind. 

‘‘  I  mind  the  window  very  well,”  said 
Lady  Carnbee  ;  ”  ay  :  and  so  do  more 
than  me.  But  in  its  present  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  just  like  any  other  window  ; 
but  has  not  been  cleaned,  I  should  say, 
in  the  memory  of  man.” 

“  I  see  what  ye  mean,”  said  one  of 
the  others.  “It  is  just  a  very  dead 
thing  without  any  refiection  in  it ;  but 
I’ve  seen  as  bad  before.” 

‘‘  Ay,  it’s  dead  enough,”  said  an¬ 
other,  “  but  that’s  no  rule  ;  for  these 
hizzies  of  women-servants  in  this  ill 
age—” 

“  Nay,  the  women  are  well  enough,” 
said  the  softest  voice  of  all,  which  was 
Aunt  Mary’s.  ‘‘  I  will  never  let  them 
risk  their  lives  cleaning  the  outside  of 
mine.  And  there  are  no  women-ser- 
vants  in  the  Old  Library  :  there  is 
m^be  something  more  in  it  than  that.” 

They  were  all  pressing  into  my  re¬ 
cess,  pressing  upon  me,  a  row  of  old 
faces,  peering  into  something  they 
could  not  understand.  I  had  a  sense 
in  my  mind  how  curious  it  was,  the 
wall  of  old  ladies  in  their  old  satin 
gowns  all  glazed  with  age.  Lady  Carn¬ 
bee  with  her  lace  about  her  head.  No¬ 
body  was  looking  at  me  or  thinking  of 
me  ;  but  I  felt  unconsciously  the  con¬ 
trast  of  my  youngness  to  their  oldness, 
and  stared  at  them  as  they  stared  over 
my  head  at  the  Library  window.  I 
had  given  it  no  attention  up  to  this 
time.  I  was  more  taken  up  with  the 
old  ladies  than  with  the  thing  they 
were  looking  at. 

”  The  framework  is  all  right  at  least, 
I  can  see  that,  and  pented  black — ” 

”  And  the  panes  are  pented  black 
too.  It’s  no  window,  Mrs.  Balcarres. 
It  has  been  filled' in,  in  the  days  of  the 
window  duties  :  you  will  mind,  Leddy 
Carnbee.” 

”  Mind  1”  said  that  oldest  lady.  ”  I 
mind  when  your  mother  was  marriet, 
Jeanie  :  and  that’s  neither  the  day  nor 
yesterday.  But  as  for  the  window,  it’s 
^ust  a  delusion  :  and  that  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  matter,  if  you  ask  me.” 

”  There’s  a  great  want  of  light  in 
that  muckle  room  at  the  college,”  said 
another.  ”  If  it  was  a  window,  the 
Leebrary  would  have  more  li^ht.” 

”  One  thing  is  clear,”  said  one  of 
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the  younger  ones,  **  it  cannot  be  a  win-  hanging  over  it,  so  that  I  always  caught 
dow  to  see  through.  It  may  be  filled  a  glimpse  of  the  lurking  diamond.  I 
in  or  it  may  be  built  up,  but  it  is  not  a  thought  she  looked  like  a  witch  among 
window  to  give  light.”  the  comfortable  little  group  which  gave 

“And  who  ever  heard  of  a  window  such  attention  to  everything  Mr.  Pit- 
that  was  no  to  see  through  ?”  Lady  milly  said. 

Carnbee  said.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  “  For  my  part,  it  is  my  opinion  there 
look  on  her  face,  which  was  a  curious  is  no  window  there  at  all,”  he  said, 
scornful  look  as  of  one  who  knew  more  “  It’s  very  like  the  thing  that’s  called 
than  she  chose  to  say  :  and  then  my  in  scienteefic  language  an  optical  illu- 
wandering  fancy  was  caught  by  her  sion.  It  arises  generally,  if  I  may  use 
hand  as  ^e  held  it  up,  throwing  back  such  a  word  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
the  lace  that  drooped  over  it.  Lady  from  a  liver  that  is  not  just  in  the  per- 
Carnhee’s  lace  was  the  chief  thing  about  fitt  order  and  balance  that  organ  de- 
her — heavy  black  Spanish  lace  with  mands — and  then  you  will  see  things— 
large  flowers.  Everything  she  wore  a  blue  dog,  I  remember,  was  the  thing 
was  trimmed  with  it.  A  Targe  veil  of  in  one  case,  and  in  another — ” 
it  hung  over  her  old  bonnet.  But  her  “The  mau  has  gane  gyte,’’  said 
hand  coming  out  of  this  heavy  lace  was  Lady  Carnbee  ;  “  I  mind  the  windows 
a  curious  thing  to  see.  She  had  very  in  the  Anld  Leehrary  as  long  as  I  mind 
long  fingers,  very  taper,  which  had  anything.  Is  the  Leehrary  itself  an 
been  much  admired  in  her  youth  ;  and  optical  illusion  too  ?” 
her  hand  was  very  white,  or  rather  “  Na,  na,”  and  “  No,  no,”  said  the 

more  than  white,  pale,  bleached,  and  old  ladies  ;  “  a  blue  dogue  would  be  a 

bloodless,  with  large  blue  veins  stand-  strange  vagary  :  but  the  Library  we 
ing  up  upon  the  back  ;  and  she  wore  have  all  kent  from  our  youth,”  said 
some  fine  rings,  among  others  a  big  dia-  one.  “  And  I  mind  when  the  Assem- 
moud  in  an  ugly  old  claw  setting,  blies  were  held  there  one  year  when  the 
They  were  too  big  for  her,  and  were  Town  Hall  was  building,’’^  another  said, 
wound  round  and  round  with  yellow  “It  is  just  a  great  divert  to  me,” 
silk  to  make  them  keep  on  :  and  this  said  Aunt  Mary  :  but  what  was  strange 
little  cushion  of  silk,  turned  brown  was  that  she  paused  there,  and  said  m 

with  long  wearing,  had  twisted  round  a  low  tone,  “  now  and  then  went  on 

BO  that  it  was  more  conspicuous  than  again,  “  for  whoever  comes  to  my 
the  jewels  ;  while  the  big  diamond  house,  there  are  aye  discussions  about 
blazed  underneath  in  the  hollow  of  her  that  window.  I  have  never  just  made 
hand,  like  some  dangerous  thing  hid-  up  my  mind  about  it  myself.  Some- 
ing  and  sending  out  darts  of  light,  times  I  think  it’s  a  case  oi  these  wicked 
The  hand,  which  seemed  to  come  al-  window  duties,  as  you  said.  Miss  Jeanie, 
most  to  a  poiut,  with  this  strange  orua-  when  half  the  windows  in  our  houses 
ment  underneath,  clutched  at  my  half-  were  blocked  up  to  save  the  tax.  And 
terrified  imagination.  It  too  seemed  to  then,  I  think,  it  may  be  due  to  that 
mean  far  more  than  was  said.  I  felt  blank  kind  of  building  like  the  great 
as  if  it  might  clutch  me  with  sharp  new  buildings  on  the  Earthen  Mound 
claws,  and  the  lurking,  dazzling  crea-  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  windows  are 
ture  bite — with  a  sting  that  would  go  just  ornaments.  And  then  whiles  I 
to  the  heart.  am  sure  I  can  see  the  glass  shining 

Presently,  however,  the  circle  of  the  when  the  sun  catches  it  in  the  after- 
old  faces  Woke  up,  the  old  ladies  re-  noon.” 

turned  to  their  seate,  and  Mr.  Pitmilly,  “  You  could  so  easily  satisfy  your- 
small  but  very  erect,  stood  up  in  the  self,  Mrs.  Balcarres,  if  you  were  to—” 
midst  of  them,  talking  with  mild  au-  “  Give  a  laddie  a  penny  to  cast  a 
thority  like  a  little  oracle  among  the  stone,  and  see  what  happens,”  said 
ladies.  Only  Lady  Carnbee  always  Lady  Carnbee. 

contradicted  the  neat,  little,  old  gen-  “  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
tleman.  She  gesticulated,  when  she  desire  to  satisfy  myself,”  Aunt  Mary 


dd  forth  that  hand  of  hers  with  the  lace  room,  and  I  had  to  come  out  from  my 
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recess  and  open  the  door  for  the  old 
ladies  and  see  them  down- stairs,  as  they 
ftll  went  away  following  one  another. 
Mr.  Pitmilly  gave  his  arm  to  Lady 
Carnbee,  thou^  she  was  always  con¬ 
tradicting  him  ;  and  so  the  tea-party 
dispersed.  Aunt  Mary  came  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  with  her  guests  in  an 
old-fashioned  gracious  way,  while  I 
went  down  with  them  to  see  that  the 
maid  was  ready  at  the  door.  When  I 
came  back  Aunt  Mary  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  recess  looking  out.  Return¬ 
ing  to  my  seat  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
wistful  look,  “  Well,  honey  :  and  what 
is  your  opinion  ?” 

“  I  have  no  opinion.  I  was  reading 
my  book  all  the  time,”  1  said. 

“  Aud  so  you  were,  honey,  and  no’ 
very  civil ;  but  all  the  same  I  ken  well 
you  heard  every  word  we  said.” 

II. 

It  was  a  night  in  June  ;  dinner  was 
long  over,  and  had  it  been  winter  the 
maids  would  have  been  shutting  up  the 
house,  and  my  Aunt  Mary  preparing 
to  go  upstairs  to  her  room.  But  it 
was  still  clear  daylight,  that  daylight 
out  of  which  the  sun  has  been  long 
gone,  and  which  has  no  longer  any  rose 
reflections,  but  all  has  sunk  into  a 
pearly  neutral  tint — a  light  which  is 
daylight  yet  is  not  day.  We  had  taken 
a  turn  in  the  garden  after  dinner,  and 
now  we  had  returned  to  what  we  called 
our  usual  occupations.  My  aunt  was 
reading.  The  English  post  had  come 
in,  and  she  had  got  her  ”  Times,” 
which  was  her  great  diversion.  The 

Scotsman”  was  her  morning  read¬ 
ing,  but  she  liked  her  ”  Times”  at 
night. 

As  for  me,  I  too  was  at  my  usual  oc¬ 
cupation,  which  at  that  time  was  doing 
nothing.  I  had  a  book  as  usual,  and  was 
absorbed  in  it :  but  I  was  conscious  of 
all  that  was  going  on  all  the  same.  The 
people  strolled  along  the  broad  pave¬ 
ment,  making  remarks  as  they  passed 
under  the  open  window  which  came  up 
into  my  story  or  my  dream,  and  some¬ 
times  made  me  laugh.  The  tone  and 
the  faint  sing  song,  or  rather  chant,  of 
the  accent,  which  was  *‘  a  wee  Fifish,” 
Was  novel  to  me,  and  associated  with 
holiday,  and  pleasant ;  and  sometimes 


they  said  to  each  other  something  that 
was  amusing,  and  often  something  that 
suggested  a  whole  story  ;  but  presently 
they  began  to  drop  off,  the  footsteps 
slackened,  the  voices  died  away.  It 
was  getting  late,  though  the  clear  soft 
daylight  went  on  and  on.  All  through 
the  lingering  evening,  which  seemed  to 
consist  of  interminable  hours,  long  but 
not  weary,  drawn  out  as  if  the  spell  of 
the  light  and  the  outdoor  life  might 
never  end,  I  had  now  and  then,  quite 
unawares,  cast  a  glance  at  the  myste¬ 
rious  window  which  my  aunt  and  her 
friends  had  discussed,  as  I  felt,  though 
I  dared  not  say  it  even  to  myself,  rather 
foolishly.  It  caught  my  eye  without 
any  intention  on  my  part,  as  I  paused, 
as  it  were,  to  take  breath,  in  the  flow¬ 
ing  and  current  of  undistinguishablo 
thoughts  and  things  from  without  and 
within  which  carried  me  along.  First 
it  occurred  to  me,  with  a  little  sensa¬ 
tion  of  discovery,  how  absurd  to  say  it 
was  not  a  window,  a  living  window, 
one  to  see  through  !  Why,  then,  had 
they  never  seen  it,  these  old  folk  ?  I 
saw  as  I  looked  up  suddenly  the  faint 
gray  ness  as  of  visible  space  within — a 
room  behind,  certainly — dim,  as  it  was 
natural  a  room  should  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street — quite  indeflnite  :  yet 
so  clear  that  if  some  one  were  to  come 
to  the  window  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  in  it.  For  certainly  there 
was  a  feeling  of  space  behind  the  panes 
which  these  old  half-blind  ladies  had 
disputed  about  whether  they  were  glass 
or  only  fictitious  panes  marked  on  the 
wall.  How  silly  !  when  eyes  that  could 
see  could  make  it  out  in  a  minute.  It 
was  only  a  grayness  at  present,  but  it 
was  unmistakable,  a  space  that  went 
back  into  gloom,  as  every  room  does 
when  you  look  into  it  across  a  street. 
There  were  no  curtains  to  show  whether 
it  was  inhabited  or  not ;  but  a  room — 
oh,  as  distinctly  as  ever  room  was  I  I 
was  pleased  with  myself,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing,  while  Aunt  Mary  rustled  her 
paper,  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  announce  a  discoveir  which  settled 
her  problem  at  once.  Then  I  was  car¬ 
ried  away  upon  the  stream  again,  and 
forgot  the  window,  till  somebc^y  threw 
unawares  a  word  from  the  onter  world, 
”  I’m  goin’  hame  ;  it’ll  soon  be  dark.” 
Dark  I  what  was  the  fool  thinking  of? 
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it  never  would  be  dark  if  one  waited 
out,  wandering  in  the  soft  air  for  hoars 
longer ;  and  then  my  eyes,  acquiring 
easily  that  new  habit,  looked  across  the 
way  again. 

Ah,  now  I  nobody  indeed  had  come 
to  the  window  ;  and  no  li^ht  had  been 
lighted,  seeing  it  was  still  beautiful  to 
read  by — a  still,  clear,  colorless  light ; 
but  the  room  inside  had  certainly 
widened.  I  could  see  the  gray  space 
and  air  a  little  deeper,  and  a  sort  of 
vision,  very  dim,  of  a  wall,  and  some¬ 
thing  against  it ;  something  dark,  with 
the  blackness  that  a  solid  article,  how¬ 
ever  indistinctly  seen,  takes  in  the 
lighter  darkness  that  is  only  space — a 
large,  black,  dark  thing  coming  out 
into  the  gray.  I  looked  more  intently, 
and  made  sure  it  was  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  either  a  writing-table  or  perhaps 
a  large  book-case.  5lo  doubt  it  must 
be  the  last,  since  this  was  part  of  the 
old  library.  I  never  visited  the  old 
College  Library,  but  I  had  seen  such 
places  before,  and  I  could  well  imagine 
it  to  myself.  How  curious  that  for  all 
the  time  these  old  people  had  looked  at 
it,  they  had  never  seen  this  before  I 

It  was  more  silent  now,  and  my  eyes, 
I  suppose,  had  grown  dim  with  gazing, 
doing  my  best  to  make  it  out,  when 
suddenly  Aunt  Mary  said,  “  Will  you 
ring  the  bell,  my  d^ear?  1  must  have 
my  lamp.” 

“  Your  lamp?”  I  cried,  “  when  it  is 
still  daylight.”  But  then  I  gave  an¬ 
other  look  at  my  window,  and  per¬ 
ceived  with  a  start  that  the  light  had 
indeed  changed  :  for  now  1  saw  noth¬ 
ing.  It  was  still  light,  but  there  was 
so  much  change  in  the  light  that  my 
room,  with  the  gray  space  and  the  large 
shadowy  bookcase,  had  gone  out,  and 
I  saw  them  no  more  :  for  even  a  Scotch 
night  in  June,  though  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  never  end,  does  darken  at  the 
last.  I  had  almost  cried  out,  but 
checked  myself,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
Aunt  Mary,  and  made  up  my  mind  1 
would  say  nothing  till  next  morning, 
when  to  be  sure  naturally  it  would  1^ 
more  clear. 

Next  morning  I  rather  think  I  for¬ 
got  all  about  it — or  was  busy  :  or  was 
more  idle  than  usual :  the  two  things 
meant  nearly  the  same.  At  all  events 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  window. 
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though  I  still  sat  in  my  own,  opposite 
to  it,  but  occupied  with  some  other 
fancy.  Aunt  Mary’s  visitors  came  as 
usual  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  their  talk 
was  of  other  things,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  nothing  at  all  happened  to  bring 
back  my  thoughts  into  this  channel. 
It  might  be  nearly  a  week  before  the 
subject  came  back,  and  once  more  it 
was  old  Lady  Carnbee  who  set  me  think¬ 
ing  ;  not  toat  she  said  anything  upon 
that  particular  theme.  But  she  was 
the  last  of  my  aunt’s  afternoon  guests 
to  go  away,  and  when  she  rose  to  leave 
she  threw  up  her  hands,  with  those 
lively  gesticulations  which  so  many  old 
Scotch  ladies  have.  “  My  faith  !’’ said 
she,  “  there  is  that  bairn  there  still  like 
a  dream.  Is  the  creature  bewitched, 
Mary  Balcarres  ?  and  is  she  bound  to 
sit  there  by  night  and  by  day  for  the 
rest  of  her  days?  You  should  mind 
that  there’s  things  about,  uncanny  for 
women  of  our  blood.” 

I  was  too  much  startled  at  first  to 
recognize  that  it  was  of  me  she  was 
speaking.  She  was  like  a  figure  in  a 
picture,  with  her  pale  face  the  color  of 
ashes,  and  the  big  pattern  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  lace  hanging  half  over  it,  and  her 
hand  held  up,  with  the  big  diamond 
blazing  at  me  from  the  inside  of  her 
upl'fted  palm.  It  was  held  up  in  sur¬ 
prise,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  were  raised 
in  malediction ;  and  the  diamond 
threw  out  darts  of  light  and  glared  and 
twinkled  at  me.  If  it  had  been  in  its 
right  place  it  would  not  have  mattered  ; 
but  there,  in  the  open  of  the  hand  !  I 
started  up,  half  in  terror,  half  in  wrath. 
And  then  the  old  lady  laughed,  and 
her  hand  dropped.  “  I’ve  wakened 
you  to  life,  and  broke  the  spell,”  she 
said,  nodding  her  old  head  at  me,  while 
the  large  black  silk  flowers  of  the  lace 
waved  and  threatened.  And  she  took 
my  arm  to  go  down-stairs,  laughing 
and  bidding  me  be  steady,  and  nu 
tremble  and  shake  like  a  broken  reed. 
“  You  should  be  as  steady  as  a  rock  at 
your  age.  I  was  like  a  young  tree,” 
she  said,  leaning  so  heavily  that  my 
willowy  girlish  frame  quivered— “I 
was  a  support  to  virtue,  like  Pamela, 
in  my  time.” 

Aunt  Marv,  Lady  Carnbee  is  a 
witch  I”  I  cried,  when  I  came  back. 

“  Is  that  what  you  think,  honey  ? 
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well :  maybe  she  once  was,”  said  Aunt 
Mary,  whom  nothing  surprised. 

And  it  was  that  night  once  more 
after  dinner,  and  after  the  post  came 
in,  and  the  “  Times,”  that  I  suddenly 
saw  the  Library  window  again.  I  had 
seen  it  every  day — and  noticed  noth¬ 
ing  ;  but  to-night,  still  in  a  little  tumult 
of  mind  over  Lady  Carnbee  and  her 
wicked  diamond  which  wished  me 
harm,  and  her  lace  which  waved  threats 
and  warnings  at  me,  1  looked  across 
the  street,  and  there  I  saw  quite  plain¬ 
ly  the  room  opposite,  far  more  clear 
than  before.  I  saw  dimly  that  it  must 
be  a  large  room,  and  that  the  big  piece 
of  furniture  against  the  wall  was  a  writ¬ 
ing-desk.  That  in  a  moment,  when 
first  my  eyes  rested  upon  it,  was  quite 
clear  :  a  large  old-fashioned  escritoire, 
standing  out  into  the  room  :  and  I 
knew  by  the  shape  of  it  that  it  had  a 
reat  many  pigeon-holes  and  little 
rawers  in  the  back,  and  a  large  table 
for  writing.  There  was  one  just  like 
it  in  my  father’s  library  at  home.  It 
was  such  a  surprise  to  see  it  all  so  clear¬ 
ly  that  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  almost  giddy,  wondering  how 
papa’s  desk  could  have  come  here — and 
then  when  I  reminded  myself  that  this 
was  nonsense,  and  that  there  were  many 
such  writing-tables  besides  papa’s,  and 
looked  again — lo  !  it  had  all  become 
(|nite  vague  and  indistinct  as  it  was  at 
hrst ;  and  I  saw  nothing  but  the  blank 
window,  of  which  the  old  ladies  could 
never  be  certain  whether  it  was  filled 
up  to  avoid  the  window-tax,  or  whether 
it  had  ever  been  a  window  at  all. 

This  occupied  my  mind  very  much, 
and  yet  I  did  not  say  anything  to  Annt 
Mary.  For  one  thing,  I  rarely  saw 
anything  at  alt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  ;  but  then  that  is  natural  :  you  can 
never  see  into  a  place  from  outside, 
whether  it  is  an  empty  room  or  a  look¬ 
ing-glass,  or  people’s  eyes,  or  anything 
else  that  is  mysterious,  in  the  day.  It 
has,  I  suppose,  something  to  do  with 
the  light.  But  in  the  evening  in  J une 
in  Scotland — then  is  the  time  to  see. 
For  it  is  daylight,  yet  it  is  not  day,  and 
there  is  a  quality  m  it  which  I  cannot 
describe,  it  is  so  clear,  as  if  every  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  reflection  of  itself. 

I  used  to  see  more  and  more  of  the 
room  as  the  days  went  on.  The  large 


escritoire  stood  out  more  and  more  into 
the  space  :  with  sometimes  white  glim¬ 
mering  things,  which  looked  like  papers, 
lying  on  it :  and  once  or  twice  1  was 
sure  I  saw  a  pile  of  books  on  the  floor 
close  to  the  writing-table,  as  if  they 
had  gilding  upon  them  in  broken 
specks,  like  old  books.  It  was  always 
about  the  time  when  the  lads  in  the 
street  began  to  call  to  each  other  that 
they  were  going  home,  and  sometimes 
a  shriller  voice  would  come  from  one 
of  the  doors,  bidding  somebody  to  “  cry 
upon  the  laddies”  to  come  back  to  their 
suppers.  That  was  always  the  time  I 
saw  best,  though  it  was  close  upon  the 
moment  when  the  veil  seemed  to  fall 
and  the  clear  radiance  became  less  liv¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  sounds  died  out  of  the 
street,  and  Aunt  Mary  said  in  her  soft 
voice,  “  Honey  !  will  you  ring  for  the 
lamp  ?”  She  said  honey  as  people  say 
darling :  and  I  think  it  is  a  prettier 
word. 

Then  finally,  while  I  sat  one  evening 
with  my  book  in  my  hand,  looking 
straight  across  the  street,  not  distract¬ 
ed  by  anything,  I  saw  a  little  movement 
within.  It  was  not  any  one  visible — 
but  everybody  must  know  what  it  is  to 
see  the  stir  in  the  air,  the  little  disturb¬ 
ance — yon  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  but 
that  it  indicates  some  one  there,  even 
though  you  can  see  no  one.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  shadow  making  just  one  flicker 
in  the  still  place.  You  may  look  at  an 
empty  room  and  the  furniture  in  it  for 
hours,  and  then  suddenly  there  will  be 
the  flicker,  and  you  know  that  some¬ 
thing  has  come  into  it.  It  might  only 
be  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  it  might  be,  if  that 
were  possible,  a  bird  flying  across  ;  but 
it  is  some  one,  somethingliving,  which 
is  so  different,  so  completely  different, 
in  a  moment  from  the  things  that  are 
not  living.  It  seemed  to  strike  quite 
through  me,  and  I  gave  a  little  cry. 
Then  Annt  Mary  stirred  a  little,  and 
put  down  the  huge  newspaper  that  al¬ 
most  covered  her  from  sight,  and  said, 
“  What  is  it,  honey  ?”  1  cried  ”  Noth¬ 
ing,”  with  a  little  gasp,  quickly,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  just  at 
this  moment  when  somebody  was  com¬ 
ing  I  But  I  suppose  she  was  not  satis¬ 
fied,  for  she  got  up  and  stood  behind 
to  see  what  it  was,  putting  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  It  was  the  softest  touch 
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in  the  world,  but  I  could  have  flung  it 
off  angrily  :  for  that  moment  every¬ 
thing  was  still  again,  and  the  place 
grew  gray  and  I  saw  no  more. 

Nothing,”  1  repeated,  but  I  was  so 
vexed  I  could  have  cried.  “  I  told  you 
it  was  nothing.  Aunt  Mary.  Don’t  you 
believe  me,  that  you  come  to  look — and 
spoil  it  all  I” 

1  did  not  mean  of  course  to  say  these 
last  words  ;  they  were  forced  out  of  me. 
1  was  BO  much  annoyed  to  see  it  all 
melt  away  like  a  dream  :  for  it  was  no 
dream,  but  as  real  as — as  real  as — my¬ 
self  or  anything  1  ever  saw. 

She  gave  my  shoulder  a  little  pat  with 
her  hand.  Honey,”  she  said,  were 
you  looking  at  something  ?  Is’t  that  ? 
is’t  that  ?*’  ‘‘  Is  it  what  ?”  I  wanted 

to  say,  shaking  off  her  hand,  but  some¬ 
thing  in  me  stopped  me  :  for  I  said 
nothing  at  all,  and  she  went  quietly 
back  to  her  place.  I  suppose  she  must 
have  rung  the  bell  herself,  for  imme¬ 
diately  I  felt  the  soft  flood  of  the  light 
behind  me,  and  the  evening  outside 
dimmed  down,  as  it  did  every  night, 
and  I  saw  nothing  more. 

It  was  next  day,  I  think,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  I  spoke.  It  was  brought  on 
by  something  she  said  about  her  fine 
work.  “  I  get  a  mist  before  uiy  eyes,” 
she  said  ;  ”  you  will  have  to  learn  my 
old  lace  stitches,  honey — for  1  soon  will 
not  see  to  draw  the  threads.” 

”  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  keep  your 
sight,”  I  cried,  without  thinking  what 
I  was  saying.  I  was  then  young  and 
very  matter-of-fact.  I  had  not  found 
out  that  one  may  mean  something,  yet 
not  half  or  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
one  seems  to  mean  :  and  even  then 
probably  hoping  to  be  contradicted  if 
it  is  anyhow  against  one’s  self. 

”  My  sight  r’  she  said,  looking  up  at 
me  with  a  look  that  was  almost  angry  ; 
”  there  is  no  question  of  losing  my  sight 
— on  the  contrary,  my  eyes  are  very 
strong.  I  may  not  see  to  draw  fine 
threads,  but  I  see  at  a  distance  as  well 
as  ever  I  did — as  well  as  you  do.  ” 

”  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  Aunt 
Mary,”  I  said.  “  I  thought  you  said — 
fiut  how  can  your  sight  be  as  good  as 
ever  when  you  are  in  doubt  about  that 
window  ?  1  can  see  into  the  room  as 
clear  as — ”  My  voice  wavered,  for  I 
had  just  looked  up  and  across  the 
street,  and  1  could  have  sworn  that 
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there  was  no  window  at  all,  but  only  a 
false  image  of  one  painted  on  the  wall. 

”  Ah  !”  she  saia,  with  a  little  tone 
of  keenness  and  of  surprise  :  and  she 
half  rose  up,  throwing  down  her  work 
hastily,  as  if  she  meant  to  come  to  me : 
then,  perhaps  seeing  the  bewildered 
look  on  my  face,  she  paused  and  hesi¬ 
tated — ”  Ay.  honey  1”  she  said,  ‘‘  have  | 
you  got  BO  far  ben  as  that  ?” 

What  did  she  mean  ?  Of  course  I  | 
knew  all  the  old  Scotch  phrases  as  well 
os  I  knew  myself  ;  but  it  is  a  comfort 
to  take  refuge  in  a  little  ignorance,  | 
and  I  know  I  pretended  not  to  under-  : 
stand  whenever  1  was  put  out.  “I  ! 

don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  ‘far  ) 

ben,’  ”  I  cried  out,  very  impatient.  I  | 
don’t  know  what  might  have  followed,  * 
but  some  one  just  then  came  to  call,  ' 
and  she  could  only  give  me  a  look  be¬ 
fore  she  went  forward,  putting  out  her  | 
hand  to  her  visitor.  It  was  a  very  soft  ' 
look,  but  anxious,  and  as  if  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  :  and  she  shook  her 
head  a  very  little,  and  I  thought, 
though  there  was  a  smile  on  her  face, 
there  was  something  wet  about  her 
eyes.  I  retired  into  my  recess,  and 
nothing  more  was  said. 

But  it  was  very  tantalizing  that  it 
should  fluctuate  so ;  for  sometimes  I  | 
saw  that  room  quite  plain  and  clear— 
quite  as  clear  as  I  could  see  papa’s  li¬ 
brary,  for  example,  when  I  shut  my 
eyes.  I  compared  it  naturally  to  my 
father’s  study,  beoanse  of  the  shape  of 
the  writing-table,  which,  as  I  tell  you, 
was  the  same  as  his.  At  times  I  saw 
the  papers  on  the  table  quite  plain, 
just  as  I  had  seen  his  papers  many  a 
day.  And  the  little  pile  of  books  on 
the  floor  at  the  foot — not  ranged  regu¬ 
larly  in  order,  but  put  down  one  above 
the  other,  with  all  their  angles  going 
different  ways,  and  a  speck  of  the  old 
gilding  shining  here  and  there.  And  , 
then  again  at  other  times  I  saw  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  and  was  no  better 
than  the  old  ladies  who  had  peered 
over  my  head,  drawing  their  eyelids  to¬ 
gether,  and  arguing  that  the  window 
bad  been  shut  up  because  of  the  old 
long-abolished  window  tax,  or  else  that 
it  had  never  been  a  window  at  all.  It 
annoyed  me  very  much  at  those  dull  mo¬ 
ments  to  feel  that  I  too  puckered  up 
my  eyelids  and  saw  no  better  than 
they. 
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Aunt  Mary’s  old  ladies  came  and 
went  day  after  day  while  June  went 
on.  I  was  to  go  back  in  July,  and  1 
felt  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  in¬ 
deed  to  leave  until  I  had  quite  cleared 
up— as  I  was  indeed  in  the  way  of  doing 
— the  mystery  of  that  window  which 
changed  so  strangely  and  appeared  quite 
a  different  thing,  not  only  to  different 
people,  but  to  the  same  eyes  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Of  course  I  said  to  myself 
it  must  simply  be  an  effect  of  the 
light.  And  yet  I  did  not  quite  like 
that  e](planation  either,  but  would 
have  been  better  pleased  to  make  out 
to  myself  that  it  was  some  superiority 
in  me  which  made  it  so  clear  to  me,  if 
it  were  only  the  great  superiority  of 
young  eyes  over  old — though  that  was 
not  quite  enough  to  satisN  me,  seeing 
it  was  a  superiority  which  1  shared  with 
every  little  lass  and  lad  in  the  street. 
I  rather  wanted,  I  believe,  to  think 
that  there  was  some  particular  insight 
in  me  which  gave  clearness  to  my  sight 
—which  was  a  most  impertinent  as^ 
sumption,  but  really  did  not  mean  half 
the  harm  it  seems  to  mean  when  it  is 
ut  down  here  in  black  and  white.  1 
ad  several  times  again,  however,  seen 
the  room  quite  plain,  and  made  out 
that  it  was  a  large  room,  with  a  great 
picture  in  a  dim  gilded  frame  hanging 
on  the  farther  wall,  and  many  other 
pieces  of  solid  furniture  making  a 
blackness  here  and  there,  besides  the 
reat  escritoire  against  the  wall,  which 
ad  evidently  been  placed  near  the 
window  for  the  sake  of  the  light.  One 
thing  became  visible  to  me  after  an¬ 
other,  till  I  almost  thought  1  should 
end  by  being  able  to  read  the  old  let¬ 
tering  on  one  of  the  big  volumes  which 
projected  from  the  others  and  caught 
the  light ;  but  this  was  all  preliminary 
to  the  great  event  which  happened 
about  Midsummer  Day — the  day  of  St. 
John,  which  was  once  so  much  thought 
of  as  a  festival,  but  now  means  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  in  Scotland  any  more  than 
any  other  of  the  saints’  days  :  which  I 
shall  always  think  a  great  pity  and  loss 
to  Scotland,  whatever  Aunt  Mary  may 
say. 

III. 

It  was  about  midsummer,  1  cannot 
say  exactly  to  a  day  when,  but  near 
N*w  SaBM.— VoL.  LZm.,  No.  8. 


that  time,  when  the  great  event  hap¬ 
pened.  I  had  grown  very  well  ac- 
uaiuted  by  this  time  with  that  large 
im  room.  Not  only  the  escritoire, 
which  was  very  plain  to  me  now,  with 
the  papers  upon  it,  and  the  books  at  iti 
foot,  but  the  great  picture  that  hung 
against  the  further  wall,  and  various 
other  shadowy  pieces  of  furniture,  es¬ 
pecially  a  chair  which  one  evening  I 
saw  had  been  moved  into  the  space  be¬ 
fore  the  escritoire — a  little  change 
which  made  my  heart  beat,  for  it  spoke 
so  distinctly  of  some  one  who  must 
have  been  there,  the  some  one  who  had 
already  made  me  start,  two  or  three 
times  before,  by  some  vague  shadow  of 
him  or  thrill  of  him  which  made  a  sort 
of  movement  in  the  silent  space  :  a 
movement  which  made  me  sure  that 
next  minute  I  must  see  something  or 
hear  something  which  would  explain 
the  whole — if  it  were  not  that  some¬ 
thing  always  happened  outside  to  stop 
it,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  I  had  no  warning  this  time 
of  movement  or  shadow.  1  had  been 
looking  into  the  room  very  attentively 
a  little  while  before,  and  had  made  out 
everything  almost  clearer  than  ever ; 
and  then  had  bent  my  attention  again 
on  my  book,  and  read  a  chapter  or  two 
at  a  most  exciting  period  of  the  sto^  : 
and  consequently  had  quite  left  St. 
Rule’s,  and  the  High  Street,  and  the 
College  Library,  and  was  really  in  a 
Sooth  American  forest,  almost  throt¬ 
tled  by  the  flowery  creepers,  and  tread- 
'  ing  softly  lest  1  should  put  my  foot  on 
a  scorpion  or  a  dangerous  snake.  At 
this  moment  something  suddenly  call¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  the  outside,  I 
looked  across,  and  then,  with  a  start, 
sprang  up,  for  I  could  not  contain  my¬ 
self.  I  don’t  know  what  I  said,  but 
enough  to  startle  the  people  in  the 
room,  one  of  whom  was  old  Mr.  Pit- 
milly.  They  all  looked  round  upon  me 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  And  wht  n 
I  gave  my  usual  answer  of  ”  Nothing.” 
sitting  down  again  shamefaced  but  very 
much  excited,  Mr.  Pitmilly  got  up  and 
came  forward,  and  looked  out,  appat- 
ently  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  He 
saw  nothing,  for  he  went  back  again, 
and  I  could  hear  him  telling  Aunt 
Mary  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  Missy  had 
fallen  into  a  doze  with  the  heat,  and 
26 
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had  startled  herself  waking  up,  at 
which  they  all  langbed  :  another  time 
1  could  have  killed  him  for  his  imperti¬ 
nence,  bat  my  mind  was  too  much 
taken  up  now  to  pay  any  attention. 
My  head  was  throbbing  and  my  heart 
beating.  I  was  in  such  high  excite¬ 
ment,  nowever,  that  to  restrain  myself 
completely,  to  be  perfectly  silent,  was 
more  easy  to  me  then  than  at  any  other 
time  of  my  life.  I  waited  until  the  old 
gentleman  had  taken  his  seat  again, 
and  then  I  looked  back.  Yes,  there  he 
was !  1  had  not  been  deceived.  I 
knew  then,  when  1  looked  across,  that 
this  was  what  1  had  been  looking  for 
all  the  time— that  1  had  known  be  was 
there,  and  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
every  time  there  was  that  flicker  of 
movement  in  the  room — him  and  no 
one  else.  And  there  at  last,  jnst  as  I 
had  expected,  he  was.  1  don’t  know 
that  in  reality  I  ever  had  expected  him, 
or  any  one  :  but  this  was  what  1  felt 
when,  suddenly  looking  into  that  curi¬ 
ous  dim  room,  I  saw  him  there. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  which 
he  must  have  placed  for  himself,  or 
which  some  one  else  in  the  dead  of 
night  when  nobody  was  looking  must 
have  set  for  him,  in  front  of  the  escri¬ 
toire — with  the  back  of  his  head  tow¬ 
ard  me,  writing.  The  light  fell  upon 
him  from  the  left  hand,  and  therefore 
upon  his  shoulders  and  the  side  of  his 
head,  which,  however,  was  too  much 
turned  away  to  show  anything  of  his 
face.  Oh,  how  strange  that  there 
should  be  some  one  staring  at  him  as  I 
was  doing,  and  he  never  to  turn  his 
bead ,  to  make  a  movement  I  If  any  one 
stood  and  looked  at  me,  were  I  in  the 
soundest  sleep  that  ever  was,  I  would 
wake,  I  would  jump  up,  I  would  feel 
it  through  everything.  But  there  he 
sat  and  never  moved.  Yon  are  not  to 
suppose,  though  I  said  the  light  fell 
upon  him  from  the  left  hand,  that 
there  was  very  much  light.  There 
never  is  in  a  room  yon  are  looking  into 
like  that  across  the  street ;  but  there 
was  enough  to  see  him  by — the  outline 
of  his  figure  dark  and  solid,  seated  in 
the  chair,  and  the  fairness  of  his  head 
visible  faintly,  a  clear  spot  against  the 
dimness.  1  saw  this  outline  against 
the  dim  gilding  of  the  frame  of  the  large 
jiicture  which  hung  on  the  farther  wall. 


I  sat  all  the  time  the  visitors  were 
there,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  gazing  at 
this  figure.  I  knew  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  so  much  moved.  In  an  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  to  see  a  student  at  an  oppo¬ 
site  window  quietly  doing  his  work 
might  have  interested  me  a  little,  but 
certainly  it  would  not  have  moved  me 
in  any  such  way.  It  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  a  glimpse  like  this  of  an 
unknown  life — to  see  so  much  and  yet 
know  BO  little,  and  to  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  the  man  is  doing,  and  why  he 
never  turns  his  head.  One  would  go 
to  the  window — but  not  too  clode,  lest 
he  should  see  you  and  think  you  were 
spying  upon  him— and  one  would  ask, 
Is  he  still  there  ?  is  he  writing,  writing 
always  ?  I  wonder  what  he  is  writing  ! 
And  it  would  be  a  great  amusement : 
but  no  more.  This  was  not  my  feeling 
at  all  in  the  present  case.  It  was  a 
sort  of  breathless  watch,  an  absorption. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  eyes  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  or  any  room  in  my  mind  for 
another  thought.  I  no  longer  heard, 
as  1  generally  did,  the  stories  and  the 
wise  remarks  (or  foolish)  of  Aunt 
Mary’s  old  ladies  or  Mr.  Pitmilly.  I 
heard  only  a  murmur  behind  me,  the 
interchange  of  voices,  one  softer,  one 
sharper  ;  but  it  was  not  as  in  the  time 
when  I  sat  reading  and  heard  every 
word,  till  the  story  in  my  book,  and 
the  stories  they  were  telling  (what  they 
said  almost  always  shaped  into  stories), 
were  all  mingled  into  each  other,  and 
the  hero  in  the  novel  became  somehow 
the  hero  (or  more  likely  heroine)  of 
them  all.  But  I  took  no  notice  of  what 
they  were  saying  now.  And  it  was  not 
that  there  was  anything  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  except  the  fact  that  he 
was  there.  He  did  nothing  to  keep  up 
the  absorption  of  my  thoughts.  He 
moved  just  so  much  as  a  man  will  do 
when' he  is  very  busily  writing,  think¬ 
ing  of  nothing  else.  There  was  a  faint 
turn  of  his  head  as  he  went  from  one 
side  to  another  of  the  page  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  appeared  to  he  a  long  long 
age  which  never  wanted  turning, 
ust  a  little  inclination  when  he  was  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  outward,  and  then 
a  little  inclination  inward  when  he  be¬ 
gan  the  next.  That  was  little  enough 
to  keep  one  gazing.  But  I  suppose  it 
was  the  gradual  course  of  events  lead- 
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ap  to  this,  the  finding  out  of  one 
thing  after  another  as  the  eyes  got  ac- 
cnstomed  to  the  vagne  light :  first  the 
room  itself,  and  then  the  writing-table, 
and  then  the  other  fnrnitnre,  and  last 
of  all  the  human  inhabitant  who  gave 
it  all  meaning.  This  was  all  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  it  was  like  a  country  which 
one  had  discovered.  And  then  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  blindness  of  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  disputed  among  themselves 
whether  it  was  a  window  at  all !  I  did 
not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  be  disrespect¬ 
ful,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  mv  Aunt 
Mary,  and  1  liked  Mr.  Pitmilly  well 
enough,  and  I  was  afraid  of  Lady  Carn- 
bee.  But  yet  to  think  of  the — I  know 
I  ought  not  to  say  stupidity — the  blind¬ 
ness  of  them,  the  foolishness,  the  in¬ 
sensibility  I  discussing  it  as  if  a  thing 
that  your  ^es  could  see  was  a  thing  to 
discuss  !  It  would  have  been  unkind 
to  think  it  was  because  they  were  old 
and  their  faculties  dimmed.  It  is  so 
sad  to  think  that  the  faculties  grow 
dim,  that  such  a  woman  as  my  Aunt 
Mary  should  fail  in  seeing,  or  hearing, 
or  feeling,  that  1  would  not  have  dwelt 
on  it  for  a  moment,  it  would  have 
seemed  so  cruel !  And  then  such  a 
clever  old  lady  as  Ladyr  Carnbee,  who 
could  see  through  a  millstone,  people 
said — and  Mr.  Pitmilly,  such  an  old 
man  of  the  world.  It  did  indeed  bring 
tears  to  my  eyes  to  think  that  all  those 
clever  people^  solely  by  reason  of  being 
no  longer  young  as  I  was,  should  have 
the  simplest  things  shut  out  from 
them  ;  and  for  all  their  wisdom  and 
their  knowledge  be  unable  to  see  what 
a  girl  like  me  could  see  so  easily.  I 
was  too  much  grieved  for  them  to  dwell 
upon  that  thought,  and  half  ashamed, 
though  perhaps  half  proud  too,  to  be 
so  much  better  off  than  they. 

All  those  thoughts  flitted  through 
my  mind  as  I  sat  and  gazed  across  the 
street.  And  1  felt  there  was  so  much 
^ingon  in  that  room  across  the  street  1 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  writing, 
never  looked  up,  never  paused  for  a 
word,  never  turned  round  in  his  chair, 
or  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
as  my  father  did.  Papa  is  a  great  writ¬ 
er,  everybody  says  :  but  he  would  have 
come  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  he 
would  have  drummed  with  his  fingers 
on  the  pane,  he  would  have  watched  a 


fly  and  helped  it  over  a  difficulty,  and 
played  with  the  fringe  of  the  curtain,^ 
and  done  a  dozen  other  nice,  pleasant, 
foolish  things,  till  the  next  sentence 
took  shape.  My  dear,  I  am  waiting 
for  a  word,”  he  would  say  to  my  mother 
when  she  looked  at  him,  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  why  he  was  so  idle,  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  then  he  would  laugh,  and  go  back 
again  to  his  writing-table.  Bnt  He 
over  there  never  stopped  at  all.  It  was 
like  a  fascination.  1  could  not  take 
my  eyes  from  him  and  that  little  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible  movement  he  made,  turn¬ 
ing  his  head.  I  trembled  with  impa¬ 
tience  to  see  him  turn  the  page,  or  per¬ 
haps  throw  down  his  finished  sheet  on 
the  floor,  as  somebody  looking  into  a 
window  like  me  once  saw  Sir  Walter 
do,  sheet  after  sheet.  I  should  have 
cried  out  if  this  Unknown  had  done 
that.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
help  myself,  whoever  had  been  present ; 
and  gradually  I  got  into  such  a  state  of 
suspense  waiting  for  it  to  be  done  that 
my  head  grew  hot  and  my  hands  cold. 
And  then,  jnst  when  there  was  a  little 
movement  of  his  elbow,  as  if  he  were  j 
about  to  do  this,  to  be  called  away  by 
Aunt  Mary  to  see  Lady  Carnbee  to  the 
door  1  I  believe  I  did  not  hear  her  till 
she  had  called  me  three  times,  and 
then  I  stumbled  up,  all  flushed  and 
hot,  and  nearly  crying.  When  I  came 
out  from  the  recess  to  give  the  old  lady 
my  arm  (Mr.  Pitmilly  had  gone  away 
some  time  before),  she  put  up  her  hand 
and  stroked  my  cheek.  “  What  ails 
the  bairn  ?”  she  said  ;  ”  she’s  fevered. 
You  must  not  let  her  sit  her  lane  in  the 
window,  Mary  Balcarres.  You  and  me 
know  what  comes  of  that.”  Her  old 
fingers  had  a  strange  touch,  cold  like 
something  not  living,  and  I  felt  that 
dreadful  diamond  sting  me  on  the 
cheek. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  was  not  just  a 
part  of  my  excitement  and  suspense  ; 
and  I  know  it  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  laugh  when  the  excitement  was  all 
about  an  unknown  man  writing  in  a 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
my  impatience  because  he  never  came 
to  an  end  of  the  page.  If  you  think  I 
was  nut  quite  as  well  aware  of  this  as 
any  one  could  be  !  but  the  worst  whs 
that  this  dreadful  old  lady  felt  iny  heart 
beating  against  her  arm  that  was  within 
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mine.  “  Yon  are  just  in  a  dream,” 
she  said  to  me,  with  her  old  ?oice  close 
at  my  ear  as  we  went  down-stairs.  ”  I 
don’t  know  who  it  is  about,  but  it’s 
bound  to  be  some  man  that  is  not 
worth  it.  If  you  were  wise  you  would 
think  of  him  no  more.” 

”  I  am  thinking  of  no  roan  !”  I  said, 
half  crying.  **  It  is  rery  unkind  and 
dreadful  of  you  to  say  so,  Lady  Carn- 
bee.  1  never  thought  of — any  man,  in 
all  my  life  !”  I  cried  in  a  passion  of  in¬ 
dignation.  The  old  lady  clung  tighter 
to  my  arm,  and  pressed  it  to  her,  not 
nnkindly. 

**  Poor  little  bird,”  she  said,  ”  how 
it’s  strugglin’  and  flutterin’  !  I’m  not 
saving  but  what  it’s  more  dangerous 
when  it’s  all  for  a  dream.” 

She  was  not  at  all  unkind  ;  but  I  was 
Y3ry  angry  and  excited,  and  would 
scarcely  snake  that  old  pale  hand 
which  she  put  out  to  me  from  her  oar- 
riage  window  when  I  had  helped  her 
in.  I  was  angry  with  her,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  the  diamond,  which  looked 
np  from  under  her  finger  as  if  it  saw 
through  and  through  me  ;  and  whether 
you  believe  me  or  not,  I  am  certain 
that  it  stung  me  a^in — a  sharp  malig¬ 
nant  prick,  oh*  full  of  meaning  !  She 
never  wore  gloves,  but  only  black  lace 
mittens,  through  which  that  horrible 
diamond  gleamed. 

1  ran  up-stairs— she  had  been  the 
last  to  go — and  Aunt  Mary  too  had 
gone  to  get  ready  for  dinner,  for  it 
was  late.  I  hurried  to  my  place,  and 
looked  across,  with  my  heart  beating 
more  than  ever.  I  made  quite  sure  I 
should  see  the  finished  sheet  lying 
white  upon  the  floor.  But  what  I 
gazed  at  was  only  the  dim  blank  of  that 
window  which  they  said  was  no  win¬ 
dow.  The  light  had  changed  in  some 
wonderful  way  during  tbal  five  min¬ 
utes  I  had  been  gone,  and  there  was 
nothing,  nothing,  not  a  reflection,  not 
a  glimmer.  It  looked  exactly  as  they 
all  said,  the  blank  form  of  a  window 
painted  on  the  wall.  It  was  too  much  : 
I  sat  down  in  my  excitement  and  cried 
as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I  felt  that 
they  h^  done  something  to  it,  that  it 
was  not  natural,  that  I  could  not  bear 
their  unkindness— even  Aunt  Mary. 
’Pbey  thought  it  not  good  for  me  !  not 
good  for  me  I  and  they  had  done  some¬ 


thing — even  Aunt  Mary  herself — and 
that  wicked  diamond  that  hid  itself  m 
Lady  Carnbee’s  hand.  Of  course  I 
knew  all  this  was  ridiculous  as  well  as 
you  could  tell  me  ;  but  I  was  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  disappointment  and  the 
sudden  stop  to  all  my  excited  feelings, 
and  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  more 
strong  than  I. 

I  was  late  for  dinner,  and  naturally 
there  were  some  traces  in  my  eyes  that 
I  had  been  crying  when  I  came  into  the 
full  light  in  the  dining-room,  where 
Aunt  Mary  could  look  at  me  at  her 
pleasure,  and  I  could  not  run  away. 
She  said,  ”  Honey,  yon  have  been  shed¬ 
ding  tears.  I’m  loth,  loth  that  a  bairn 
of  your  mother’s  should  be  made  to 
shed  tears  in  my  house.” 

I  have  not  been  made  to  shed 
tears,”  cried  I ;  and  then,  to  save  my¬ 
self  another  fit  of  crying,  I  burst  out 
laughing  and  said,  **  I  am  afraid  of 
that  dreadful  diamond  on  old  Lady 
Carnbee’s  hand.  It  bites — I  am  sure 
it  bites  I  Aunt  Mary,  look  here.” 

“You  foolish  lassie,”  Aunt  Marv 
said ;  but  she  looked  at  my  cheek 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  then 
she  gave  it  a  little  pat  with  her  soft 
hand.  “  Go  away  with  you,  you  silly 
bairn.  There  is  no  bite  ;  but  a  flushed 
cheek,  my  honey,  and  a  wet  eye.  You 
must  just  read  out  my  paper  to  me  after 
dinner  when  the  post  is  in  :  and  we'll 
have  no  more  thinking  and  no  more 
dreaming  fur  to-night.” 

“  Yes,  Aunt  Mary,”  said  I.  But  I 
knew  what  would  happen  ;  for  when 
she  opens  up  her  **  Times,”  all  full  of 
the  news  of  the  world,  and  the  speeches 
and  things  which  she  takes  an  interest 
in,  though  I  cannot  tell  why— she  for¬ 
gets.  And  as  I  kept  very  quiet  and 
made  not  a  sound,  she  forgot  to-night 
what  she  had  said,  and  the  curtain 
hung  a  little  more  over  me  than  usual, 
and  [  sat  down  in  my  recess  as  if  1  had 
been  a  hundred  miles  away.  And  my 
heart  gave  a  great  jump,  as  if  it  would 
have  come  out  of  my  breast ;  for  he 
was  there.  But  not  as  he  had  been  in 
the  morning — I  suppose  the  light,  per¬ 
haps,  was  not  good  enough  to  go  on 
with  his  work  without  a  lamp  or  can¬ 
dles — for  he  had  turned  away  from  the 
table  and  was  fronting  the  window, 
sitting  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
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taming  his  head  to  me.  Not  to  me — 
he  knew  nothing  about  me.  I  thought 
he  was  not  looking  at  anything  ;  but 
with  his  face  turned  my  way.  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  :  it  was  so  un¬ 
expected,  so  strange  1  though  why  it 
should  have  seemed  strange  I  know 
not,  for  there  was  no  communication 
between  him  and  me  that  it  should 
have  moved  me  ;  and  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  man,  wearied 
of  bis  work,  and  feeling  the  want  per¬ 
haps  of  more  light,  and  yet  that  it  was 
not  dark  enough  to  light  a  lamp,  should 
turn  round  in  his  own  chair,  and  rest 
a  little,  and  think — perhaps  of  nothing 
at  all  ?  Papa  always  says  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of  nothing  at  all.  He  says  things 
blow  through  his  mind  as  if  the  doors 
were  open,  and  he  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity.  What  sort  of  things  were  blowing 
through  this  man’s  mind  ?  or  was  he 
thinking,  still  thinking,  of  what  he  had 
been  writing  and  going  on  with  it  still  ? 
The  thing  that  troubled  me  most  was 
that  I  could  not  make  out  his  face.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  do  so  when  you  see 
a  person  only  through  two  windows, 
your  own  and  his.  I  wanted  very  much 
to  recognize  him  afterward  if  I  should 
chance  to  meet  him  in  the  street.  If 
he  had  only  stood  up  and  moved  about 
the  room,  I  should  nave  made  out  the 
rest  of  his  figure,  and  then  1  should 
have  known  him  again  ;  or  if  he  had 
only  come  to  the  window  (as  papa  al¬ 
ways  did),  then  I  should  have  seen  his 
face  clearly  enough  to  have  recognized 
him.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  did  not  see 
any  need  to  do  anything  in  order  that 
I  might  recognize  "him,  for  he  did  not 
know  I  existed  ;  and  probably  if  he 
bad  known  I  was  watching  hin),  he 
would  have  been  annoyed  and  gone 
away. 

But  he  was  as  immovable  there  fac¬ 
ing  the  window  as  be  had  been  seated 
at  the  desk.  Sometimes  he  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  faint  stir  with  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and 
I  held  my  breath,  hoping  he  was  about 
to  rise  from  his  chair — but  he  never 
did  it.  And  with  all  the  efforts  I  made 
I  could  not  be  sure  of  his  face.  I  puck¬ 
ered  my  eyelids  together  as  old  Miss 
Jeanie  did  who  was  shortsighted,  and 
I  put  my  hands  on  each  side  of  my 
face  to  concentrate  the  light  on  him  : 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Either  the  face 


changed  as  I  sat  staring,  or  else  it  was 
the  light  that  was  not  good  enough,  or 
1  don’t  know  what  it  was.  His  hair 
seemed  to  me  light— certainly  there  was 
no  dark  line  about  his  head,  as  there 
would  have  been  bad  it  been  very  dark 
— and  I  saw,  where  it  came  acrnss  the 
old  gilt  frame  on  the  wall  behind,  that 
it  must  be  fair  :  and  I  am  almost  sure 
he  had  no  beard.  Indeed  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  no  beard,  for  the  outline 
of  his  face  was  distinct  enough  ;  and 
the  daylight  was  still  quite  clear  out  of 
doors,  so  that  I  recognized  perfectly  a 
baker’s  boy  who  was  on  the  pavement 
opposite,  and  whom  I  should  have 
known  again  whenever  I  had  met  him  : 
as  if  it  was  of  the  least  importance  to 
recognize  a  baker's  boy  1  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  rather  curious 
about  this  boy.  He  had  been  throwing 
stones  at  something  or  somebody.  In 
St.  Rule’s  they  have  a  great  way  of 
throwing  stones  at  each  other,  and  I 
suppose  there  had  been  a  battle.  I 
suppose  also  that' he  had  one  stone  in 
his  hand  left  over  from  the  battle,  and 
his  roving  eye  took  in  all  the  incidents 
of  the  street  to  judge  where  he  could 
throw  it  with  most  effect  and  mischief. 
But  apparently  he  found  nothing 
worthy  of  it  in  the  street,  for  he  sud¬ 
denly  turned  round  with  a  flick  under 
his  leg  to  show  his  cleverness,  and 
aimed  it  straight  at  the  window.  I  re¬ 
marked  without  remarking  that  it 
struck  with  a  hard  sound  and  without 
any  breaking  of  glass,  and  fell  straight 
down  on  the  pavement.  But  I  took  no 
notice  of  this  even  in  my  mind,  so  in¬ 
tently  was  I  watching  the  figure  with¬ 
in,  which  moved  not  nor  took  the  slight¬ 
est  notice,  and  remained  just  as  dimly 
clear,  as  perfectly  seen,  yet  as  indistin- 

f'uishable,  as  before.  And  then  the 
ight  began  to  fail  a  little,  not  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  prospect  within,  but  making 
it  still  less  distinct  than  it  had  been. 

Then  I  jumped  up,  feeling  Aunt 
Mary’s  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
“  Honey,”  she  said,  “  I  asked  you 
twice  to  ring  the  bell ;  but  yon  did  not 
hear  me.” 

”  Oh,  Aunt  Mary  !”  I  cried  in  great 
penitence,  but  turning  again  to  the 
window  in  spite  of  myself. 

”  You  must  come  away  from  there  : 
you  must  come  away  from  there,”  she 
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said,  almost  as  if  she  were  angry  :  and 
then  her  soft  voice  grew  softer,  and  she 
gave  me  a  kiss  :  never  mind  about 
the  lamp,  honey  ;  I  have  rung  myself, 
and  it  is  coming  ;  but,  silly  bairn,  you 
must  not  aye  be  dreaming — your  little 
head  will  turn.” 

All  the  answer  I  made,  for  I  could 
scarcely  speak,  was  to  give  a  little  wave 
with  my  nand  to  the  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

She  stood  there  patting  me  softly  on 
the  shoulder  for  a  whole  minute  or 
more,  murmuring  something  that 
sounded  like,  ”  She  must  go  away,  she 
must  go  away.”  Then  she  said,  always 
with  her  hand  soft  on  my  shoulder, 
”  Like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.” 
And  when  I  looked  again,  I  saw  the 
blank  of  an  opaque  surface  and  nothing 
more. 

Aunt  Mary  asked  me  no  more  ques¬ 
tions.  She  made  me  come  into  the 
room  and  sit  in  the  light  and  read 
something  to  her.  But  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  reading,  for  there  suddenly 
came  into  my  mind  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  the  thud  of  the  stone  upon 
the  window,  and  its  descent  straight 
down,  as  if  from  some  hard  substance 
that  threw  it  off  :  though  I  had  myself 
seen  it  strike  upon  the  glass  of  the 
panes  across  the  way. 

IV. 

1  am  afraid  I  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  exaltation  and  commotion  of 
mind  for  some  time.  I  used  to  hurry 
through  the  day  till  the  evening  came, 
when  1  could  watch  my  neighbor 
through  the  window  opposite.  I  did 
nut  talk  much  to  any  one,  and  I  never 
said  a  word  about  my  own  questions 
and  wonderings.  I  wondered  who  he 
was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  why  he 
never  came  till  the  evening  (or  very 
rarelyl  ;  and  I  also  wondered  much  to 
what  nonse  the  room  belonged  in  which 
he  sat.  It  seemed  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  old  College  Library,  as  I  have  often 
said.  The  window  was  one  of  the  line 
of  windows  which  I  understood  lighted 
the  large  hall ;  but  whether  this  room 
belonged  to  the  library  itself,  or  bow 
its  occupant  gained  access  to  it,  I  could 
not  tell.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
must  open  out  of  the  hall,  and  that  the 


gentleman  must  be  the  Librarian  or  one 
of  his  assistants,  perhaps  kept  busy  all 
the  day  in  his  official  duties,  and  only  | 
able  to  get  to  his  desk  and  do  his  own 
rivate  work  in  the  evening.  One  has 
eard  of  so  many  things  like  that— a  i 
man  who  had  to  take  up  some  other  F 
kind  of  work  for  his  living,  and  then 
when  his  leisure- time  came,  gave  it 
all  up  to  something  he  really  loved—  I 
some  study  or  some  book  he  was  writ-  " 
ing.  My  father  himself  at  one  time 
had  been  like  that.  He  had  been  in 
the  Treasury  all  day,  and  then  in  the  | 
evening  wrote  his  books,  which  made  r 
him  famous.  His  daughter,  however 
little  she  might  know  of  other  things, 
could  not  but  know  that !  But  it  dis-  ^ 
conraged  me  very  much  when  some-  | 
body  pointed  out  to  me  one  day  in  the 
street  an  old  gentleman  who  wore  a  wig 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  snuff,  and  said, 
That’s  the  Librarian  of  the  old  Col¬ 
lege.  It  gave  me  a  great  shock  for  a 
moment ;  but  then  I  remembered  that 
an  old  gentleman  has  generally  assist¬ 
ants,  and  that  it  must  be  one  of  them. 

Gradually  I  became  quite  sure  of 
this.  There  was  another  small  window 
above,  which  twinkled  very  much  when 
the  sun  shone,  and  looked  a  very  kind¬ 
ly  bright  little  window,  above  that  dnl- 
ness  of  the  other  which  hid  so  much.  j 
I  made  op  my  mind  this  was  the  win-  - 
dow  of  his  other  room,  and  that  these 
two  chambers  at  the  end  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hall  were  really  beautiful  for  him 
to  live  in,  so  near  all  the  books,  and  so 
retired  and  quiet,  that  nobody  knew  of 
them.  What  a  6ne  thing  for  him  ! 
and  yon  could  see  what  use  he  made  of 
his  good  fortune  as  he  sat  there,  so 
consent  at  his  writing  for  hours  to¬ 
gether.  Was  it  a  book  he  was  writing, 
or  could  it  be  perhaps  Poems?  This 
was  a  thought  which  made  my  heart 
beat ;  but  f  concluded  with  much  re¬ 
gret  that  it  could  not  be  Poems,  lie- 
cause  no  one  could  possibly  write  Poems 
like  that,  straight  off,  without  pausing 
for  a  word  or  a  rhyme.  Had  they  been 
Poems  he  must  have  risen  up,  he  must 
have  paced  about  the  room  or  come  to 
the  window  as  papa  did — not  that  papa 
wrote  Poems  :  he  always  said,  ”  1  am 
not  worthy  even  to  speak  of  such  pre¬ 
vailing  mysteries,”  shaking  his  head—  ^ 
which  gave  me  a  wonderful  admiration  j 
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god  almost  awe  of  a  Poet,  who  was  thus 
much  greater  even  than  papa.  But  I 
could  not  believe  that  a  poet  could  have 
kept  still  for  hours  and  nours  like  that. 
What  could  it  be  then  ?  perhaps  it  was 
history  ;  that  is  a  great  thing  to  work 
at,  but  you  would  not  perhaps  need  to 
move  nor  to  stride  up  and  down,  or 
look  out  upon  the  sky  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  light. 

He  did  move  now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  never  came  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  he 
would  turn  round  in  his  chair  and  turn 
his  face  toward  it,  and  sit  there  for  a 
long  time  musing,  when  the  light  had 
begun  to  fail,  and  the  world  was  full 
of  that  strange  day  which  was  night, 
that  light  without  color,  in  which 
everything  was  so  clearly  visible,  and 
there  were  no  shadows.  “  It  was  be¬ 
tween  the  night  and  the  day,  when  the 
fairy  folk  have  power.”  I’his  was  the 
after-light  of  the  wonderful,  long,  long 
summer  evening,  the  light  without 
shadows.  It  had  a  spell  in  it,  and 
sometimes  it  made  me  afraid  :  and  all 
manner  of  strange  thoughts  seemed  to 
come  in,  and  I  always  felt  that  if  only 
we  had  a  little  more  vision  in  our  eyes 
we  might  see  beautiful  folk  walking 
about  in  it,  who  were  not  of  our  world. 
I  thought  most  likely  he  saw  them, 
from  the  way  he  sat  there  looking  out : 
and  this  made  my  heart  expand  with 
the  most  curious  sensation,  as  if  of 

ride  that,  though  I  could  not  see,  he 

id,  and  did  not  even  require  to  come 
to  the  window,  as  I  did,  sitting  close 
in  the  depth  of  the  recess,  with  my  eyes 
upon  him,  and  almost  seeing  things 
through  his  eyes. 

I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  these 
thoughts  and  in  watching  him  every 
evening — for  now  he  never  missed  an 
evening,  but  was  always  there — that 
people  began  to  remark  that  I  was 
looking  pale  and  that  I  could  not  be 
well,  for  I  paid  no  attention  when  they 
talked  to  me,  and  did  not  care  to  go 
out,  nor  to  join  the  other  girls  for  their 
tennis,  nor  to  do  anything  that  others 
did  ;  and  some  said  to  Aunt  Mary  that 
I  was  q^uickly  losing  all  the  ground  1 
had  gained,  and  that  she  could  never 
send  me  back  to  my  mother  with  a 
white  face  like  that.  Aunt  Mary  had 
begun  to  look  at  me  anxiously  for  some 


time  before  that,  and,  1  am  sure,  held 
secret  consultations  over  me,  sometimes 
with  the  doctor,  and  sometimes  with 
her  old  ladies,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  about  young  girls  than  even  the 
doctors.  And  I  could  hear  them  say¬ 
ing  to  her  that  I  wanted  diversion,  that 
I  must  be  diverted,  and  that  she  must 
take  me  out  more,  and  give  a  party, 
and  that  when  the  summer  visitors 
began  to  come  there  would  perhaps  be 
a  ball  or  two,  or  Lady  Cam  bee  would 
get  up  a  picnic.  **  And  there’s  my 
voung  lord  coming  home,”  said  the  old 
lady  whom  they  called  Miss  Jeanie, 
”  and  I  never  Knew  the  yonng  lassie 
yet  that  would  not  cock  up  her  tionnet 
at  the  sight  of  a  young  lord.” 

But  Aunt  Mary  shook  her  head.  ”  1 
would  not  lippen  much  to  the  young 
lord,”  she  said.  ”  His  mother  is  sore 
set  upon  siller  for  him  ;  and  my  poor 
bit  honey  has  no  fortune  to  speak  of. 
No,  we  must  not  fly  so  high  as  the 
young  lord  ;  but  I  will  gladly  take  her 
about  the  country  to  see  the  old  castles 
and  towers.  It  will  perhaps  rouse  her 
up  a  little.” 

”  And  if  that  does  not  answer  we 
must  think  of  something  else,”  the  old 
lady  said. 

,  I  heard  them  perhaps  that  day  be¬ 
cause  they  were  talking  of  me,  which 
is  always  so  effective  a  way  of  making 
you  hear— for  latterly  I  had  not  been 
paying  any  attention  to  what  they  were 
saying  ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  how 
little  they  knew,  and  how  little  1  cared 
about  even  the  old  castles  and  curious 
houses,  having  something  else  in  my 
mind.  But  just  about  that  time  Mr. 
Pitmilly  came  in,  who  was  always  a 
friend  to  me,  and,  when  he  heard  them 
talking,  he  managed  to  slop  them  and 
turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel.  And  after  a  while,  when  the 
ladies  were  gone  away,  he  came  up  to  my 
recess,  and  gave  a  glance  right  over  iny 
head.  And  then  ne  asked  my  Aunt 
Mary  if  ever  she  had  settled  her  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  window  opposite,  ”  that 
you  thought  was  a  window  sometimes, 
and  then  not  a  window,  and  many  curi¬ 
ous  things,”  the  old  gentleman  said.  ' 

My  Aunt  Mary  gave  me  another  very 
wistful  look  ;  and  then  she  said,  ”  In¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Pitmilly,  we  are  just  where 
we  were,  and  I  am  quite  as  unsettled 
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as  ever  ;  and  T  think  my  niece  she  has 
taken  up  my  views,  for  I  see  her  many 
a  time  looking  across  and  wondering, 
and  I  am  not  clear  now  what  her  opin¬ 
ion  is." 

‘‘  My  pinion  !”  I  said,  “  Aunt 
Mary."  I  conld  not  help  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  scornful,  as  one  is  when  one  is  very 
young.  "  I  have  no  opinion.  There 
18  not  only  a  window,  but  there  is  a 
room,  and  I  conld  show  you — "  I 
was  going  to  say,  "  show  yon  the 

gentleman  who  sits  and  writes  in  it,” 
nt  I  stopped,  not  knowing  what  they 
might  say,  and  looked  from  one  to 
another.  ‘‘  I  could  .tell  you — all  the 
furniture  that  is  in  it,"  I  said.  And 
then  I  felt  something  like  a  flame 
that  went  over  my  face,  and  that  all  at 
once  my  cheeks  were  burning.  I 
thought  they  gave  a  little  glance  at 
each>  other,  but  that  may  have  been 
folly.  “  There  is  a  great  picture,  in  a 
big  dim  frame,”  1  said,  feeling  a  little 
breathless,  “  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
window — ” 

‘‘Is  there  so?”  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
with  a  little  laugh.  And  he  said, 
‘‘  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  we’ll  do. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  conversation 
party,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  in  the 
big  room  to-night,  and  it  will  be  all 
open  and  lighted  up.  And  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  room,  and  two-three  things  well 
worth  looking  at.  I  will  just  step  along 
after  we  have  all  got  our  dinner,  and 
take  you  over  to  the  pairty,  madam — 
Missy  and  you — " 

“  bear  me  1"  said  Aunt  Mary.  ‘‘  I 
have  not  gone  to  a  pairty  for  more 
years  than  I  would  like  to  say — and 
never  once  to  the  Library  Hall. "  Then 
she  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  said  quite 
low,  ‘‘  I  could  not  go  there.” 

"  Then  you  will  just  begin  again  to¬ 
night,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
taking  no  notice  of  this,  ‘‘  and  a  proud 
man  will  I  be  leading  in  Mistress  Bal- 
carres  that  was  once  the  pride  of  the 
ball." 

‘‘  Ah,  once  T’  said  Aunt  Mary,  with 
a  low  little  laugh  and  then  a  sigh. 

And  we’ll  not  say  how  long  ago 
and  after  that  she  made  a  pause,  look¬ 
ing  always  at  me  :  and  then  she  said, 
‘‘  I  accept  your  offer,  and  we’ll  put  on 
our  braws ;  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
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no  occasion  to  think  shame  of  ns.  Bat 
wl^  not  take  your  dinner  here  ?’’ 

That  was  how  it  was  settled,  and  the 
old  gen  tleman  went  away  to  dress,  look¬ 
ing  quite  pleased.  But  I  came  to  Aunt 
Mary  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  be¬ 
sought  her  not  to  make  me  go.  “  I 
like  the  long  bonnie  night  and  the  light 
that  lasts  so  lung.  And  I  cannot  bear 
to  dress  up  and  go  out,  wasting  it  all 
in  a  stupid  party.  I  hate  parties.  Aunt 
Mary  !’’  I  cried,  ‘‘  and  I  would  far 
rather  stay  here.” 

‘‘  My  honev,”  she  said,  taking  both 
my  bands,  ‘‘  1  know  it  will  maybe  be  a 
blow  to  you — but  it’s  better  so.” 

"  How  could  it  be  a  blow  to  me  ?”  I 
cried  ;  ‘‘  but  1  would  far  rather  not  i 

go-”  I 

"  You’ll  just  go  with  me,  honey,  just 
this  once  :  it  is  not  often  I  go  out. 

Yon  will  go  with  me  this  one  night, 
just  this  one  night,  my  honey  sweet.” 

I  am  sure  there  were  tears  in  Aunt 
Mary’s  eyes,  and  she  kissed  me  between 
the  words.  There  was  nothing  more 
that  I  could  say  ;  but  how  I  grudged 
the  evening  !  A  mere  party,  a  conver¬ 
sazione  (when  all  the  College  was  away, 
too,  and  nobody  to  make  conversa¬ 
tion  !),  instead  of  my  enchanted  hour 
at  my  window  and  the  soft  strange 
light,  and  the  dim  face  looking  out, 
which  kept  me  wondering  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  he  thinking  of,  what  was 
he  looking  for,  who  was  he?  all  one 
wonder  an^  mystery  and  question, 
through  the  long,  long,  slowly  fading  i 
night !  " 

It  occurred  to  me,  however,  when  I  i 
was  dressing — though  I  was  so  sure 
that  he  would  prefer  bis  solitude  to 
everything — that  he  might  perhaps,  it 
was  just  possible,  be  there.  And  when 
I  thought  of  that,  I  took  out  my  white 
frock — though  Janet  had  laid  out  my 
blue  one — and  my  little  pearl  necklace 
which  I  had  thought  was  too  good  to 
wear.  They  were  not  very  large  pearls,  ! 
but  they  were  real  pearls,  and  very  even 
and  lustrous  though  they  were  small ; 
and  thongh  I  did  not  think  much  of 
my  appearance  then,  there  must  have 
been  something  about  me — pale  as  I 
was  but  apt  to  color  in  a  moment,  with  j 
my  dress  so  white,  and  my  pearls  so 
white,  and  my  hair  all  shadowy — per-  [ 
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haps,  that  was  pleasant  to  look  at :  for 
even  old  Mr.  ritmilly  had  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  was  not  only 
pleased  but  sorry  too,  perhaps  thinking 
me  a  creature  that  would  have  troubles 
in  this  life,  though  I  was  so  young  and 
knew  them  not.  And  when  Aunt 
Mary  looked  at  me,  there  was  a  little 
quiver  about  her  mouth.  She  herself 
bad  on  her  pretty  lace  and  her  white 
hair  very  nicely  done,  and  looking  her 
best.  As  for  Mr.  Pitmilly,  he  had  a 
beautiful  fine  French  cambric  frill  to 
his  shirt,  plaited  in  the  most  minute 
plaits,  and  with  a  diamond  pin  in  it 
which  sparkled  as  much  as  Lady  Carn- 
bee's  ring  ;  but  this  was  a  fine  frank 
kindly  stone,  that  looked  yon  straight 
in  the  face  and  sparkled,  with  the  light 
dancing  in  it  as  if  it  were  pleased  to 
see  you,  and  to  be  shining  on  that  old 
gentleman’s  honest  and  faithful  breast : 
for  he  had  been  one  of  Aunt  Mary’s 
lovers  in  their  early  days,  and  still 
thought  there  was  nobody  like  her  in 
the  world. 

I  had  got  into  quite  a  happy  commo¬ 
tion  of  mind  by  the  time  we  set  out 
across  the  street  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
evening  to  the  Library  Hall.  Perhaps, 
after  aU,  I  should  see  him,  and  see  the 
room  which  I  was  so  well  acquainted 
with,  and  find  out  why  he  sat  there  so 
constantly  and  neven  was  seen  abroad. 
I  thought  I  might  even  hear  what  he 
was  working  at,  which  would  be  such  a 
leasant  thing  to  tell  papa  when  1  went 
ome.  A  friend  of  mine  at  St.  Buie’s 
— oh,  far,  far  more  busy  than  you  ever 
were,  papa  ! — and  then  my  father  would 
laugh  as  be  always  did,  and  say  he  was 
but  an  idler  and  never  busy  at  all. 

The  room  was  all  light  and  bright, 
flowers  wherever  flowers  could  be,  and 
the  long  lines  of  the  books  that  went 
along  the  walls  on  jeach  side,  lighting 
up  wherever  there  was  a  line  of  gilding 
or  an  ornament,  with  a  little  response. 
It  dazzled  me  at  first  all  that  light : 
but  I  was  very  eager,  though  I  kept 
very  quiet,  looking  round  to  see  if  per¬ 
haps  in  any  corner,  in  the  middle  of 
any  group,  he  would  be  there.  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  him  among  the  ladies. 
He  would  not  be  with  them — he  was 
too  studious,  too  silent :  but  perhaps 
among  that  circle  of  gray  heads  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  room — perhaps — 


No  :  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
half  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  quite  sure 
that  there  was  not  one  whom  I  could 
take  for  him,  who  was  at  all  like  my 
vague  image  of  him.  No  :  it  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that  he  would  be  here, 
amid  all  that  sound  of  voices,  under 
the  glare  of  that  light.  I  felt  a  little 
proud  to  think  that  ne  was  in  his  room 
as  usual,  doing  his  work,  or  thinking 
so  deeply  over  it,  as  when  he  turned 
round  in  his  chair  with  his  face  to  the 
light. 

1  was  thus  getting  a  little  composed 
and  quiet  in  my  mind,  for  now  that 
the  expectation  of  seeing  him  was 
over,  though  it  was  a  disappointment, 
it  was  a  satisfaction  too — when  Mr. 
Pitmilly  came  up  to  me,  holding  out 
his  arm.  “  Now,”  he  said,  “I  am 
going  to  take  you  to  see  the  curiosi¬ 
ties.”  1  thought  to  myself  that  after 
I  had  seen  them  and  spoken  to  every¬ 
body  I  knew.  Aunt  Mary  would  let  me 
go  home,  so  I  went  very  willingly, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  the  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Something,  however,  struck  me 
strangely  as  we  walked  up  the  room. 
It  was  the  air,  rather  fresh  and  strong, 
from  an  open  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  hall.  How  should  there  be  a 
window  there  ?  I  hardly  saw  what  it 
meant  for  the  first  moment,  but  it  blew 
in  my  face  as  if  there  was  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  it,  and  I  felt  very  uneasy  with¬ 
out  seeing  why. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that 
startled  me.  On  that  side  of  the  wall 
which  was  to  the  street  there  seemed 
no  windows  at  all.  A  long  line  of  book¬ 
cases  filled  it  from  end  to  end.  I  could 
not  see  what  that  meant  either,  but  it 
confused  me.  I  was  altogether  con¬ 
fused.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  strange 
country,  not  knowing  where  I  was 
going,  not  knowing  what  1  might  find 
out  next  If  there  were  no  windows 
on  the  wall  to  the  street,  where  was  my 
window?  My  heart,  which  had  been 
jumping  up  and  calming  down  again 
all  tne  time,  gave  a  great  leap  at  tnis, 
as  if  it  would  have  come  out  of  me — 
but  I  did  not  know  what  it  could  mean. 

Then  we  stopped  before  a  glass  case, 
and  Mr.  Pitmilly  showed  me  some 
things  in  it.  I  could  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  head  was  going 
round  and  round.  I  beard  his  voice 
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going  on,  and  then  myself  speaking  Mind  where  you  are.  You  must  not 
with  a  queer  sound  that  was  hollow  in  make  an  outcry  and  frighten  your  Aunt 
my  ears  ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  I  Mary.  Come  away  with  me.  Come 
was  saying  or  what  he  was  saying,  away,  my  dear  young  lady  !  and  you’ll 
Then  he  took  me  to  the  very  end  of  take  a  seat  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
the  room, 'the  east  end,  saying  some-  compose  yourself  ;  and  I’ll  get  you  an 
thing  that  I  caught — that  I  was  pale,  ice  or  a  little  wine.”  He  kept  patting 
that  the  air  would  do  me  good.  The  my  hand,  which  was  on  his  arm,  and 
air  was  blowing  full  on  me,  lifting  the  looking  at  me  very  anxiously.  “  Bless 
lace  of  my  dress,  lifting  my  hair,  almost  me!  bless  me!  I  never  thought  it 
chilly.  The  window  opened  into  the  would  have  this  effect,”  he  said, 
pale  daylight,  into  the  little  lane  that  But  I  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
ran  by  the  end  of  the  building.  Mr.  me  away  in  that  direction.  I  went  to 
Pitmilly  went  on  talking,  bub  I  could  the  picture  again  and  looked  at  it  with- 
not  make  out  a  word  he  said.  Then  I  out  seeing  it :  and  then  I  went  across 
heard  my  own  voice  speaking  through  the  room  again,  with  some  kind  of  wild 
it,  though  1  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  thought  that  if  I  insisted  I  should  find 
that  I  was  speaking.  “  Where  is  my  it  “  My  window — my  window  !”  I 
window  ? — where,  then,  is  my  win-  said. 

dow  ?”  I  seemed  to  be  saying,  and  I  There  was  one  of  the  professors 
turned  right  round,  dragging  him  with  standing  there,  and  he  heard  me. 
me,  still  holding  his  arm.  As  I  did  “  The  window  !”  said  he.  “  Ah, 
this  my  eye  fell  upon  something  at  last  you’ve  been  taken  in  with  what  ap* 
which  1  knew.  It  was  a  large  picture  pears  outside.  It  was  put  there  to  be 
in  a  broad  frame,  hanging  against  the  in  uniformity  with  the  window  on  the 
farther  wall.  stair.  But  it  never  was  a  real  window. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Oh,  what  did  it  It  is  just  behind  that  bookcase.  Many 
mean?  I  turned  round  again  to  the  people  are  taken  in  by  it,”  he  said, 
open  window  at  the  east  end,  and  to  the  His  voice  seemed  to  sound  from  some- 
daylight,  the  strange  light  without  any  where  far  away,  and  as  if  it  would  go 
shadow,  that  was  ml  round  about  this  on  forever ;  and  the  hall  swam  in  a 
lighted  hall,  holding  it  like  a  bubble  dazzle  of  shining  and  of  noises  round 
that  would  burst,  like  something  that  me  ;  and  the  daylight  through  the  open 
was  not  real.  The  real  place  was  the  window  grew  grayer,  waiting  till  it 
room  I  knew,  in  which  that  picture  should  be  over,  and  the  bubble  burst, 
was  hanging,  where  the  writing-table 

was,  and  where  he  sat  with  his  face  to  y. 

the  light.  But  where  was  the  light 

and  tne  window  through  which  it  It  was  Mr.  Pitmilly  who  took  me 
came?  I  think  my  senses  must  have  home;  or  rather  it  was  I  who  took 
left  me.  I  went  up  to  the  picture  him,  pushing  him  on  a  little  in  front 
which  I  knew,  and  then  I  walked  of  me,  holding  fast  by  his  arm,  not 
straight  across  the  room,  always  drag-  waiting  for  Aunt  Mary  or  any  one.  We 
ging  Mr.  Pitmilly,  whose  face  was  pale,  came  out  into  the  daylight  again  out- 
out  who  did  not  struggle  but  allowed  side,  I,  without  even  a  cloak  or  a  shawl, 
me  to  lead  him,  straight  across  to  where  with  my  bare  arms,  and  uncovered 
the  window  was— where  the  window  head,  and  the  pearls  round  my  neck, 
was  not ; — where  there  was  no  sign  of  There  was  a  rush  of  the  people  about, 
it.  ”  Where  is  my  window  ? — where  is  and  a  baker’s  boy,  that  hater’s  boy, 
my  window?”  I  said.  And  all  the  stood  right  in  my  way,  and  cried, 
time  I  was  sure  that  I  was  in  a  dream,  “  Here’s  a  braw  ane  !’’  shouting  to 
and  these  lights  were  all  some  theatrical  the  others  :  the  words  struck  me  some- 
illusion,  and  the  people  talking ;  and  how,  as  his  stone  had  struck  the  win¬ 
nothing  real  but  the  pale,  pale,  watch-  dow,  without  any  reason.  But  1  did 
ing,  lingering  day  standing  by  to  wait  not  mind  the  people  staring,  and  hnr- 
nntil  that  foolish  bubble  ^onld  burst,  ried  across  tho  street,  with  Mr.  Pitmilly 

”  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Pitmilly,  “  my  half  a  step  in  advance.  The  door  was 
dear  !  Mind  that  yon  are  in  public,  open,  and  Janet  standing  at  it,  looking 
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out  to  see  what  she  could  see  .of  the 
ladies  in  their  grand  dresses.  She  gave 
a  shriek  when  she  saw  me  hurrying 
across  the  street ;  but  I  brushed  past 
her,  and  pushed  Mr.  Pitmilly  up  the 
stairs,  and  took  him  breathless  to  the 
recess,  where  I  threw  myself  down  on 
the  seat,  feeling  as  if  I  could  not  have 
gone  another  step  farther,  and  waved 
my  hand  across  to  the  window. 
“  There  !  there  !*'  I  cried.  Ah  !  there 
it  was — not  that  senseless  moh — not 
the  theatre  and  the  gas,  and  the  Mople 
all  in  a  murmur  and  clang  of  talking. 
Never  in  all  these  days  had  I  seen  that 
room  so  clearly.  There  was  a  faint 
tone  of  light  behind,  as  if  it  might 
have  been  a  reflection  from  some  of 
those  vulgar  lights  in  the  ball,  and  he 
sat  against  it,  calm,  wrapped  in  bis 
thoughts,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
window.  Nobody  but  must  have  seen 
him.  Janet  could  have  seen  him  had 
I  called  her  up-stairs.  It  was  like  a 
picture,  all  the  things  I  knew,  and  the 
same  attitude,  and  the  atmosphere,  full 
of  quietness,  not  disturbed  by  anything. 
I  pulled  Mr.  Pitmilly’s  arm  before  I  let 
him  go — “  You  see,  you  see  !”  I  cried. 
He  gave  me  the  most  bewildered  look, 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  cry.  He 
saw  nothing  !  1  was  sure  of  that  from 
his  eyes.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
there  was  no  vision  in  him.  If  I  had 
called  up  Janet,  she  would  have  seen  it 
all.  “  My  dear  I”  he  said.  “  My  dear  !” 
waving  tiis  bands  in  a  helpless  way. 

“  He  has  been  there  all  these  nights,” 
I  cried,  ”  and  1  thought  you  coiud  tell 
me  who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  ; 
and  that  he  might  have  taken  me  in  to 
that  room,  and  showed  me,  that  1 
might  tell  papa.  Papa  would  under¬ 
stand,  he  would  like  to  hear.  Oh, 
can’t  you  tell  me  what  work  he  is  doing, 
Mr.  Pitmilly?  He  never  lifts  his  head 
as  long  as  the  light  throws  a  shadow, 
and  then  when  it  is  like  this  he  turns 
round  and  thinks,  and  takes  a  rest  I” 

Mr.  Pitmilly  was  trembling,  whether 
it  was  with  cold  or  I  know  not  what. 
He  said,  with  a  shake  in  his  voice, 
“  My  dear  young  lady— my  dear—” 
and  then  stopped  and  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  were  going  to  cry.  *•  It’s  peeti- 
ful,  it’s  peetiful,”he8aid  ;  and  then  in 
another  voice,  ‘‘I  am  going  across 
there  again  to  bring  your  Aunt  Mary 


home  ;  do  you  understand,  my  poor  lit¬ 
tle  thing,  my — I  am  going  to  bring  her 
home — you  will  be  better  when  she  is 
here.”  *1  was  glad  when  he  went  away, 
as  he  could  not  see  anything  :  and  I  sat 
alone  in  the  dark  which  was  not  dark, 
but  quite  clear  light — a  light  like  noth¬ 
ing  1  ever  saw.  How  clear  it  was  in 
that  room  !  not  glaring  like  the  gas 
and  the  voices,  but  so  quiet,  everything 
so  visible,  as  if  it  were  in  another  world. 
I  heard  a  little  rustle  behind  me,  and 
there  was  Janet,  standing  staring  at 
me  with  two  big  eyes  wide  open.  She 
was  only  a  little  older  than  I  was.  I 
called  to  her,  ”  Janet,  come  here,  come 
here,  and  you  will  see  him — come  here 
and  see  him  I”  impatieut  that  she 
should  be  so  shy  and  keep  behind. 
“  Oh,  my  bonnie  young  leddy  1”  she 
said,  and  burst  out  crying.  I  stamped 
my  foot  at  her,  in  my  indignation  that 
she  would  not  come,  and  she  fled  before 
me  with  a  rustle  and  swing  of  haste,, as 
if  she  were  afraid.  None  of  them,  none 
of  them  I  not  even  a  girl  like  myself, 
with  the  sight  in  her  eyes,  would  under¬ 
stand.  I  turned  back:  again,  and  held 
out  my  hands  to  him  sitting  there,  who 
was  the  only  one  that  knew.  ‘‘  Oh,” 
I  said,  ”  say  something  to  me  !  I  don’t 
know  who  you  are,  or  what  Vou  are  : 
,but  you’re  lonely  and  so  am  1  ;  and  I 
only — feel  for  you.  Say  something  to 
me  I”  I  neither  hoped  that  he  would 
hear,  nor  expected  any  answer.  How 
could  he  hear,  with  the  street  between 
us,  and  his  window  shut,  and  all  the 
murmuring  of  the  voices  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  standing  about  ?  But  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
only  him  and  me  in  the  whole  world. 

But  I  gasped  with  my  breath,  that 
had  almost  gone  from  me,  when  I  saw 
him  move  in  his  chair  !  He  had  heard 
me,  though  I  knew  not  how.  He  rose 
up,  and  1  rose  too,  speechless,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  anything  but  this  mechanical 
movement.  He  seemed  to  draw  me  as 
if  I  were  a  puppet  moved  by  his  will. 
He  came  forward  to  the  window,  and 
stood  looking  across  at  me.  I  was  sure 
that  he  looked  at  me.  At  last  he  had 
seen  me  :  at  last  he  had  found  out  that 
somebody,  though  only  a  girl,  was 
watching  him,  looking  for  him,  believ¬ 
ing  in  him.  1  was  in  such  trouble  and 
commotion  of  mind  and  trembling. 
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that  I  conld  not  keep  on  my  feet,  but 
dropped  kneeling  on  the  window-seat, 
supporting  myself  against  the  window, 
feeling  as  if  my  heart  were  being  drawn 
out  of  me.  I  cannot  describe  his  face. 
It  was  all  dim,  yet  there  was  a  light  on 
it :  1  think  it  must  have  been  a  smile  ; 
and  as  closely  as  I  looked  at  him  he 
looked  at  me.  His  hair  was  fair,  and 
there  was  a  little  quiver  about  bis  lips. 
Then  he  put  his  hands  upon  the  win¬ 
dow  to  open  it.  It  was  stiff  and  hard 
to  move  ;  but  at  last  he  forced  it  open 
with  a  sound  that  echoed  all  along  the 
street.  I  saw  that  -the  people  heard  it, 
and  several  looked  op.  As  for  me,  1 
pot  my  hands  together,  leaning  with 
my  face  against  the  glass,  drawn  to  him 
as  if  I  could  have  gone  out  of  myself, 
my  heart  out  of  my  bosom,  my  eyes  out 
of  my  head.  He  opened  the  window 
with  a  noise  that  was  heard  from  the 
West  Port  to  the  Abbey.  Could  any 
one  doubt  that  ?  * 

And  then  he  leaned  forward  out  of 
the  window,  looking  out.  There  was 
not  one  in  the  street  but  must  have 
seen  him.  He  looked  at  me  first,  with 
a  little  wave  of  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  a 
salutation— yet  not  exactly  that  either, 
for  I  thought  he  waved  me  away  ;  and 
then  he  looked  up  and  down  in  the 
dim  shining  of  the  ending  day,  first  to 
the  east,  to  the  old  Abbey  towers,  and 
then  to  the  west,  along  the  broad  line 
of  the  street  where  so  many  people  were 
coming  and  going,  but  so  little  noise, 
all  like  enchanted  folk  in  an  enchanted 
place.  I  watched  him  with  such  a  melt¬ 
ing  heart,  with  such  a  deep  satisfaction 
as  words  could  not  say  ;  for  nobody 
conld  tell  me  now  that  he  was  not  there 
— nobody  could  say  I  was  dreaming  any 
more.  1  watched  him  as  if  I  could  not 
breathe — my  heart  in  my  throat,  my 
eyes  upon  him.  He  looked  up  and 
down,  and  then  he  looked  back  to  me. 
I  was  the  first,  and  I  was  the  last, 
though  it  was  not  for  long  :  he  did 
know,  he  did  see,  who  it  was  that  had 
recognized  him  and  sympathized  with 
him  all  the  time.  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,  yet  stupor  too  ;  my  look  went 
with  his  look,  following  it  as  if  I  were 
his  shadow  ;  and  then  suddenly  he  was 
gone,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

1  dropped  back  again  upon  my  seat, 
seeking  something  to  support  me. 


something  to  lean  upon.  He  had  lift, 
ed  his  hand  and  waved  it  once  again  to 
me.  How  he  went  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
where  he  went  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  in  a 
moment  he  was  away,  and  the  window 
standing  open,  and  the  room  fading 
into  stillness  and  dimness,  yet  so  clear, 
with  all  its  space,  and  the  great  picture 
in  its  gilded  frame  upon  the  wall.  It 
gave  me  no  pain  to  see  him  go  away. 
-My  heart  was  so  content,  and  I  was  so 
worn  out  and  satisfied — for  what  doubt 
or  question  could  there  be  about  him 
now  ?  As  I  was  lying  back  as  weak  as 
water.  Aunt  Mary  came  in  behind  me, 
and  fiew  to  me  with  a  little  rustle  as  if 
she  had  oome  on  wings,  and  put  her 
arms  round  me,  and  drew  my  head  on 
to  her  breast.  I  had  begun  to  erv  a 
little,  with  sobs  like  a  child.  “  Yon 
saw  him,  yon  saw  him  !*’  I  said.  To 
lean  upon  her,  and  feel  her  so  soft,  so 
kind,  gave  me  a  pleasure  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe,  and  her  arms  round  me,  and  her 
voice  saying,  “  Honey,  my  honey  !” — 
as  if  she  were  nearly  crying  too.  Lying 
there  I  came  back  to  myself,  quite 
sweetly,  glad  of  everything.  But  I 
wanted  some  assurance  from  them  that 
they  had  seen  him  too.  I  waved  my 
hand  to  the  window  that  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  open,  and  the  room  that  was  steal¬ 
ing  away  into  the  faint  dark.  This 
time  you  saw  it  all  I  said,  getting 
more  eager.  “  My  honey  !”  said  Aunt 
Mary,  giving  me  a  kiss  :  and  Mr.  Pit- 
mi  lly  began  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  short  little  steps  behind,  as  if  be 
were  out  of  patience.  I  sat  straight  up 
and  put  away  Aunt  Mary’s  arms. 
“  You  cannot  be  so  blind,  so  blind  !” 
I  cried.  Oh,  not  to-night,  at  least 
not  to-night  T’  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  made  any  reply.  I  shook 
myself  quite  free,  and  raised  myself  up. 
And  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stood  the  baker’s  boy  like  a  statue,  star¬ 
ing  up  at  the  open  window,  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  face  full  of  wonder 
— breathless,  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
what  he  saw.  I  darted  forward,  call¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  beckoned  him  to  come 
to  me.  “  Oh,  bring  him  up  1  bring 
him,  bring  him  to  me  !”  I  cried. 

Mr.  Pitmilly  went  out  directly,  and 
got  the  boy  by  the  shoulder.  He  did 
not  want  to  come.  It  was  strange  to 
see  the  little  old  gentleman,  with  his 
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beautiful  frill  and  his  diamond  pin, 
standing  out  in  the  street,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  boy’s  shoulder,  and  the 
other  boys  round,  all  in  a  little  crowd. 
And  presently  they  came  toward  the 
house,  the  others  all  following,  gaping 
and  wondering.  He  came  iu  unwill¬ 
ing,  almost  resisting,  looking  as  if  we 
meant  him  some  harm.  **  Come  away, 
my  laddie,  come  and  speak  to  the  young 
lady,”  Mr.  Pitmilly  was  saying.  And 
Aunt  Mary  took  my  hands  to  keep  me 
back.  But  I  would  not  be  kept  back. 

“Boy,”  I  cried,  “yon  saw  it  too: 
you  saw  it :  tell  them  you  saw  it !  It 
is  that  I  want,  and  no  more.” 

He.  looked  at  me  as  they  all  did,  as  if 
he  thonght  I  was  mad.  “  What’s  she 
wantin’  wi’  me  ?”  he  said  ;  and  then, 
“  1  did  nae  harm,  even  if  I  did  throw 
a  bit  stane  at  it— and  it’s  nae  sin  to 
throw  a  stane.” 

“  You  rascal  !”  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
giving  him  a  shake  ;  **  have  you  been 
throwing  stones?  You’ll  kill  some¬ 
body  some  of  these  days  with  your 
stones.”  The  old  gentleman  was  con¬ 
fused  and  troubled,  for  he  did  not 
understand  what  I  wanted,  nor  any¬ 
thing  that  had  happened.  And  then 
Annt  Mary,  holding  my  hands  and 
drawing  me  close  to  her,  spoke.  “  Lad¬ 
die,”  she  said,  “  answer  the  young  lady, 
like  a  good  la<l.  There’s  no  intention 
of  finding  fault  with  you.  Answer 
her,  my  man,  and  then  Janet  will  give 
ye  your  supper  before  von  go.” 

“  Oh  speak,  speak  1”  I  cried  ;  “  an¬ 
swer  them  and  tell  them  !  you  saw  that 
window  opened,  and  the  gentleman 
look  out  and  wave  his  hand  ?” 

“  1  saw  nae  gentleman,”  he  said, 
with  his  head  down,  “  except  this  wee 
gentleman  here.” 

‘‘  Listen,  laddie,”  said  Aunt  Mary. 
“  1  saw  ye  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  staring.  What  were  ye  look¬ 
ing  at  ?” 

“  It  was  naething  to  make  a  wark 
about.  It  was  just  yon  windy  yonder 
in  the  library  that  is  nae  windy.  And 
it  was  open — as  snre’s  deatL  You 
may  laugh  if  yon  like.  Is  that  a’  she’s 
wantin’  wi’  me  ?”  ' 

“  You  are  telling  a  pack  of  lies,  lad¬ 
die,”  Mr.  Pitmilly  saiu. 

”  I’m  tellin’  nae  lees — it  was  stand- 
in’  open  just  like  ony  ither  windy. 


It’s  as  sure’s  death.  I  conldna  believe 
it  mysel’  ;  but  it’s  true.” 

“  And  there  it  is,”  I  cried,  turning 
round  and  pointing  it  out  to  them  with 
great  triumph  in  my  heart.  But  the 
light  was  all  gray,  it  had  faded,  it  had 
changed.  The  window  was  just  as  it 
had  always  been,  a  sombre  break  upon 
the  wall. 

1  was  treated  like  an  invalid  all  that 
evening,  and  taken  up-stairs  to  bed, 
and  Aunt  Mary  sat  up  in  my  room  the 
whole  night  through.  Whenever  I 
opened  my  eyes  she  was  always  sitting 
there  close  to  me,  watching.  And 
there  never  was  in  all  my  life  so  strange 
a  night.  When  I  would*  talk  in  my  ex¬ 
citement,  she  kissed  me  and  hushed  me 
like  a  child.  “  Oh,  houey,  you  are  not 
the  only  one  !”  she  said.  “  Oh  whisht, 
whisht,  bairn  !  I  should  never  have 
let  yon  be  there  !” 

Aunt  Mary,  Aunt*  Mary,  yon  have 
seen  him  too  ?” 

“  Ob  whisht,  whisht,  honey  !”  Aunt 
Mary  said  :  her  eyes  were  shining — 
there  were  tears  in  them.  ”  Oh  whisht, 
whisht !  Put  it  out  of  your  mind,  and 
try  to  sleep.  I  will  not  speak  another 
word,”  she  cried. 

But  I  had  my  arms  round  her,  and  my  * 
mouth  at  her  ear.  “  Who  is  he  there  ? 
— tell  me  that  and  I  will  ask  no  more  — ” 

“  Oh  honey,  rest,  and  try  to  sleep  I 
It  is  just — how  can  I  tell  you  ? — a 
dream,  a  dream  !  Did  you  not  hear 
what  Lady  Carnbee  said? — the  women 
of  our  blood — ” 

“What?  what?  Aunt  Mary,  oh. 
Aunt  Mary — ” 

“  I  canna  tell  yon,”  she  cried  in  her 
agitation,  “  I  canna  tell  you  !  How 
can  I  tell  you,  when  I  know  just  what 
^ou  know  and  no  more?  It  is  a  long¬ 
ing  all  your  life  after— it  is  a  looking — 
for  what  never  comes.” 

“  Ho  will  come,”  I  cried.  “  I  shall 
see  him  to  morrow — that  I  know,  1 
know  1” 

She  kissed  me  and  cried  over  me,  her 
cheek  hot  and  wet  like  mine.  “  My 
honey,  try  if  you  can  sleep — try  if  you 
can  sleep  :  and  we’ll  wait  to  see  what 
to-morrow  brings.” 

“  I  have  no  fear,”  said  I ;  and  then 
I  suppose,  though  it  is  strange  to  think 
of,  1  must  have  fallen  asleep — I  was  so 
worn-out,  and  young,  and  not  used  to 
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lyiug  in  my  bed  awake.  From  time  to  night  only  to  please  me.  There  are 
time  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  sometimes  other  things  in  a  man’s  life,  a  great 
jumped  up  rememl^ring  everything  :  learned  man  like  that.  1  said  to  my- 
but  Aunt  Mary  was  always  there  to  self  I  was  not  disappointed.  Why 
soothe  me,  and  I  lay  down  again  in  her  should  I  be  disappointed  ?  There  had 
shelter  like  a  bird  in  its  nest.  been  other  nights  when  he  was  not 

But  I  would  not  let  them  keep  me  in  there.  Aunt  Mary  watched  me,  every 
bed  next  day.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  fever,  movement  I  made,  her  eyes  shining, 
not  knowing  what  I  did.  The  window  often  wet,  with  a  pity  in  them  that  al- 
was  quite  opaque,  without  the  least  most  made  me  cry  :  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
glimmer  in  it,  flat  and  blank  like  a  were  more  sorry  for  her  than  for  my- 
piece  of  wood.  Never  from  the  first  self.  And  then  I  flung  myself  upon 
day  had  1  seen  it  so  little  like  a  win-  her,  and  asked  her,  again  and  again, 
dow.  “  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,”  1  what  it  was,  and  who  it  was,  imploring 
said  to  myself,  ”  that  seeing  it  like  her  to  tell  me  if  she  knew?  and  when 
that,  and  with  eyes  that  are  old,  not  so  she  bad  seen  him,  and  what  had  hap- 
clear  as  mine,  tliey  should  think  what  pened  ?  and  what  it  meant  about  the 
they  do.”  And  then  1  smiled  to  my-  women  of  our  blood  ?  She  told  me 
self  to  think  of  the  evening  and  the  that  how  it  was  she  could  not  tell,  nor 
long  light,  and  whether  he  would  look  when  :  it  was  just  at  the  time  it  had  to 
out  again,  or  only  give  me  a  signal  with  be  :  and  that  we  all  saw  him  in  our 
his  hand.  I  decided  I  would  like  that  time— ^  that  is,”  she  said,  ”  the  ones 


best :  not  that  he'should  take  the  trou-  that  are  like  you  iind  me.”  What  was 
ble  to  come  forward  and  open  it  again,  it  that  made  her  and  me  different  from 
but  just  a  turn  of  bis  head  and  a  wave  the  rest?  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
of  bis  hand.  It  would  be  more  friend-  and  would  not  tell  me.  ”  They  say,” 
ly  and  show  more  confidence— not  as  if  she  said,  and  then  stopped  short.  ”  Ob, 
1  wanted  that  kind  of  demonstration  honey,  try  and  forget  all  about  it — if  I 
every  night.  had  but  known  you  were  of  that  kind  ! 

I  did  not  come  down  in  the  after-  They  say — that  once  there  was  one  that 
‘noon,  but  kept  at  my  own  window  up-  was  a  Scholar,  and  liked  his  books 
stairs  alone,  till  the  tea-party  should  be  more  than  any  lady’s  love.  Honey,  do 
over.  1  could  hear  them  making  «a  not  look  at  me  like  that.  To  think  1 


great  talk  ;  and  I  was  sure  they  were 
all  in  the  recess  staring  at  the  window, 
and  laughing  at  the  silly  lassie.  Let 
them  laugh!  I  felt  above  all  that 
now.  At  dinner  I  was  very  restless, 
hurrying  to  get  it  over  ;  and  I  think 
Aunt  Mary  was  restless  too.  I  doubt 
whether  she  read  her  ‘‘  Times”  when  it 
came  ;  she  opened  it  up  so  as  to  shield 
her,  and  watched  from  a  corner.  And 


should  have  brought  all  this  on  yon  !” 

”  He  was  a  Scholar  ’?”  I  cried. 

”  And  one  of  us,  that  must  have 
been  a  light  woman,  not  like  you  and 
me —  But  maybe  it  was  just  m  inno¬ 
cence  ;  for  who  can  tell  ?  She  waved 
to  him  and  waved  to  him  to  come  over  : 
and  yon  ring  was  the  token  :  but  he 
would  not  come.  But  still  she  sat  at 
her  window  and  waved  and  waved — till 


I  settled  myself  in  the  recess,  with  my  at  last  her  brothers  heard  of  it,  that 
heart  full  of  ex[>ectation.  I  wanted  were  stirring  men  ;  and  then— oh,  my 
nothing  more  than  to  see  him  writing  honey,  let  ns  speak  of  it  no  more  !” 
at  his  table,  and  to  turn  his  head  and  ”  They  killed  him  I”  I  cried,  carried 
give  me  a  little  wave  of  his  hand,  just  away.  And  then  I  grasped  her  with 
to  show  that  he  knew  I  was  there.  I  my  hands,  and  gave  ner  a  shake,  and 
sat  from  half-past  seven  o’clock  to  ten  flung  away  from  her.  “  You  tell  me 
o’clock  :  and  the  daylight  grew  softer  that  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes — when  I 
and  softer,  till  at  last  it  was  as  if  it  saw  him  only  last  night :  and  he  as  liv- 
was  shining  through  a  pearl,  and  not  ing  as  I  am,  and  as  young  !” 
a  shadow  to  be  seen.  But  the  window  ”  'My  honey,  my  honey  1”  Aunt 

all  the  time  was  as  black  as  night,  and  Mary  said. 

there  was  nothing,  nothing  there.  A^er  that  I  would  not  speak  to  her 

Well :  but  other  nights  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  ;  but  she  kept  close  to 
like  that ;  he  would  not  be  there  every  me,  never  leaving  me  when  she  could 
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help  it,  and  always  with  that  i>ity  in 
her  eyes.  For  the  next  night  it  was 
the  same  ;  and  the  third  night.  That 
third  night  I  thought  I  could  not  bear 
it  any  longer.  1  would  have  to  do 
something — if  only  I  knew  what  to  do  ! 
If  it  would  ever  get  dark,  quite  dark, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  done. 
I  had  wild  dreams  of  stealing  out  of 
the  house  and  getting  a  ladder,  and 
mounting  up  to  try  if  1  could  not  open 
that  window,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night— if  perhaps  I  could  get  the 
baker’s  boy  to  help  me  ;  and  then  my 
mind  got  into  a  whirl,  and  it  was  as  if 
I  had  done  it ;  and  I  could  almost  see 
the  boy  put  the  ladder  to  the  window, 
and  hear  him  cry  out  that  there  was 
nothing  there.  Oh,  how  slow  it  was, 
the  night !  and  how  light  it  was,  and 
everything  so  clear — no  darkness  to 
cover  you,  no  shadow,  whether  on  one 
side  01  the  street  or  on  the  other  side  ! 
I  could  not  sleep,  though  I  was  forced 
to  go  to  bed.  And  in  the  deep  mid¬ 
night,  when  it  is  dark  in  every  other 
place,  I  slipped  very  softly  down-stairs, 
though  there  was  one  board  on  the 
landing-place  that  creaked — and  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  out.  There  was 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  up  or  down,  from 
the  Abbey  to  the  West  Port :  and  the 
trees  stood  like  ghosts,  and  the  silence 
was  terrible,  and  everything  as  clear  as 
day.  You  don’t  know  what  silence  is 
till  you  find  it  in  the  light  like  that, 
not  morning  but  night,  no  sunrising, 
no  shadow,  but  everything  as  clear  as 
the  day. 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  as  the 
slow  m'inutes  went  on  :  one  o’clock, 
two  o’clock.  How  strange  it  was  to 
hear  the  clucks  striking  in  that  dead 
light  when  there  was  nobody  to  hear 
them !  Bub  it  made  no  difference. 
The  window  was  quite  blank  ;  even  the 
marking  of  the  panes  seemed  to  have 
melted  away.  I  stole  up  again  after  a 
long  time,  through  the  silent  house,  in 
the  clear  light,  cold  and  trembling, 
with  despair  in  my  heart. 

I  am  sure  Aunt  .Mary  must  have 
watched  and  seen  me  coming  back,  for 
after  a  while  1  heard  faint  sounds 
in  the  house ;  and  very  early,  when 
there  had  come  a  little  sunshine  into 
the  air,  she  came  to  my  bedside 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand ;  and 


she,  too,  was  looking  like  a  ghost. 
“  Are  you  warm,  honey — are  you  com¬ 
fortable  ?”  she  said.  **  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  I.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  any¬ 
thing  mattered  ;  unless  if  one  could 
et  into  the  dark  somewhere — the  soft, 
eep  dark  that  would  cover  you  over 
and  hide  you— but  I  could  not  tell  from 
what  The  dreadful  thing  was  that 
there  was  nothing,  nothing  to  look  for, 
nothing  to  hide  from — only  the  silence 
and  the  light. 

That  day  my  mother  came  and  took 
me  home.  I  had  not  heard  she.  was 
coming  ;  she  arrived  quite  unexpected¬ 
ly,  and  said  she  had  no  time  to  stay, 
but  must  start  the  same  evening  so  as 
to  be  in  London  next  day,  papa  having 
settled  to  go  abroad.  At  flrst  I  had  a 
wild  thought  I  would  not  go.  But  how 
can  a  girl  say  I  will  not,  when  her 
mother  has  come  for  her,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  no  reason  in  the  world,-  to 
resist,  and  no  right !  I  had  to  go, 
whatever  I  might  wish  or  any  one 
might  say.  Aunt  Mary’s  dear  eyes 
were  wet ;  she  went*  about  the  house 
drying  them  quietly  with  her  handker¬ 
chief,  but  she  always  said,  ”  It  is  the 
best  thing  for  you,  honey — the  best 
thing  for  you  !’’  Oh,  how  I  hated  to 
hear  it  saia  that  it  was  the  best  thing, 
as  if  anything  mattered,  one  more  than 
another  I  The  old  ladies  wore  all  there 
in  the  afternoon.  Lady  Carnbee  look¬ 
ing  at  me  from  under  her  black  lace, 
and  the  diamond  lurking,  sending  out 
darts  from  under  her  finger.  She 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  told 
me  to  be  a  good  bairn.  And  never 
lippen  to  what  you  see  from  the  win¬ 
dow,”  she  said.  “  The  eye  is  deceit¬ 
ful  as  well  as  the  heart.”  She  kept 
patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  felt 
again  as  if  that  sharp  wicked  stone 
stung  me.  Was  that  what  Aunt  Mary 
meant  when  she  said  yon  ring  was  the 
token  ?  I  thought  afterward  I  saw  the 
mark  on  my  shoulder.  You  will  say 
why?  How  can  I  tell  why?  If  I  had 
known,  I  should  have  been  contented, 
and  it  would  not  have  mattered  any 
more. 

I  never  went  back  to  St.  Buie’s,  and 
for  years  of  my  life  I  never  again  looked 
out  of  a  window  when  any  other  win¬ 
dow  was  in  sight.  You  ask  me  did  I 
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ever  see  him  again  ?  I  cannot  tell  : 
the  imagination  is  a  great  deceiver,  as 
Lady  Carnbee  said  :  and  if  he  stayed 
there  so  long,  only  to  pnnish  the  race 
that  had  wronged  him,  why  should  I 
ever  have  seen  him  again  ?  for  I  had 
received  my  share.  But  who  can  tell 
what  hap^ns  in  a  heart  that  often, 
often,  and  so  long  as  that,  comes 
back  to  do  its  errand  ?  If  it  was  he 
whom  I  have  seen  again,  the  anger  is 
gone  from  him,  and  he  means  good 
and  no  longer  harm  to  the  house  of 
the  woman  that  loved  him.  I  have 
seen  his  face  looking  at  me  from  a 
crowd.  There  was  one  time  when  I 
came  home  a  widow  from  India,  very 
sad,  with  my  little  children  :  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  saw  him  there  among  all  the 
people  coming  to  welcome  their  friends. 
There  was  nobody  to  welcome  me — for 
I  was  not  expected  :  and  very  sad  was 
I,  without  a  face  I  knew  :  wlien  all  at 
once  I  saw  him,  and  he  waved  his  hand 
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to' me.  My  heart  leaped  up  again  :  I  i 
had  forgotten  who  he  was,  but  only  I 
that  it  was  a  face  I  knew,  and  I  landed 
almost  cheerfully,  thinking  here  was 
some  one  who  would  help  me.  But  he 
had  disappeared,  as  he  did  from  the  ■ 

window,  with  that  one  wave  of  his  I 

hand. 

And  again  I  was  reminded  of  it  all 
when  old  Lady  Carnbee  died — an  old,  ■ 
old  woman — and  it  was  found  in  her  I 
will  that  she  had  left  me  that  diamond  | 
ring.  I  am  afraid  of  it  still.  It  is 
locked  up  in  an  old  sandal-wood  box  in 
the  lumber-room  in  the  little  old  coun¬ 
try-house  which  belongs  to  me,  but 
where  I  never  live.  If  any  one  would 
steal  it,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
mind.  Yet  I  never  knew  what  Aunt 
Mary  meant  when  she  said,  “  Yon  ring 
was  the  token,”  nor  what  it  could  have 
to  do  with  that  strange  window  in  the  i 
old  College  Library  of  St.  Rule’s.—  j 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  [ 
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To  a  very  large  body,  nay,  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  one  of 
the  most  painful  aspects  of  the  present 
controversy  has  been  the  evidence 
afforded  that  Americans  seem  utterly 
unaware  of  the  strong  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship  felt  here  for  their  country — a  feel¬ 
ing  rising  in  many  minds  to  something 
approaching  passion.  The  ordinary 
nntravelled  A^merican  has  clearly  never 
realized  that  the  old  country  looks  with 
intense  pride  and  sympathy  on  the 
splendid  daughter-State.  We  know 
that  within  the. Union  dwell  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  whom  Carlyle  so  happily 
called  “the  subjects  of  King  Shake- 
^are  and  we  feel  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  never  “give  its  heart 
its  rights”  unless  the  two  great  branches 
are  brought  into  harmony,  and  America 
can  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  of  Nel¬ 
son  and  Scott,  while  we  take  ours  in 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  class  here,  rich  or 
poor,  is  without  the  warmest  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  America.  An  English 
public  man  who  showed  hatred  of 
America,  or  insulted  her  in  his  speeches 
or  his  writings,  would  at  once  lose  his 


place  in  the  national  respect — would 
be  drummed  out  of  public  life.  No 
poet  could  direct  his  veise  against 
America  ;  no  man  of  letters  attack  our 
kinsfolk  as  a  nation,  or  express  a  desire 
for  the  downfall  of  the  Union.  The 
satirist  might  make  fun  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  as  he  makes  fun  of  the  Yorkshire- 
man  or  the  cockney,  but  anything  like 
a  desire  to  insult  the  national  honor, 
or  to  rejoice  at  the  difficulties  or  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  America,  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  treated  with  indignation. 
The  notion  of  an  English  Minister  or 
ex-Minister,  or  even  of  an  English 
M.P.,  prophesying  the  downfall  of  the 
American  Union  and  dwelling  on  it  as 
a  source  of  gratification  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  is  simply  unthinkable.  The  man 
who  gloated  over  the  notion  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  ruin  would  be  hissed  as  a  traitor 
to  the  race.  But  though  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  friendly  feeling  is  such  a 
commonplace  with  ns,  it  seems  to  be 
undreamed  of  in  America.  There,  not 
only  is  a  great  deal  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  expressed  for  the  old  country, 
but  the  people  at  large  seem  genuinely 
ignorant  of  the  good  feeling  for  Amen- 
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ctk  which  is  so  general  and  so  genuine 
here.  That  the  Americans  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  hate  us,  or  at  any  rate 
should  profess  to  do  so,  is  a  very  griev¬ 
ous  wound  to  Englishmen  ;  but  if  it  is 
so,  well,  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  in  the 
hope  that  a  better  feeling  will  some 
day  arise.  Love  is  not  to  be  compelled, 
hired,  or  bought.  What,  however,  is 
bitter  beyond  bearing  is  the  thought 
that  the  Americans  not  only  do  not 
like  us,  but  do  not  even  know  that  we 
like  them.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  so, 
let  us  quote  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  able  Boston  paper  of  good  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Youth's  Companion,  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent.  The  Youth's 
Companion  begins  by  saying  that : 

“The  London  Spfctator  recently  remarked, 
with  epigrammatic  terseness,  that  *  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  United  States  is  civil 
war.’  ” 

It  goes  on  to  quote  another  passage 
from  these  pages,  written  early  in  last 
October,  which  we  venture  to  think 
was  not  regarded  here  as  in  the  least 
overstrained  : 

“  Even  if  the  cannon  were  ready  to  fire,  and 
the  gunner’s  hand  on  the  lever,  there  would 
be  in  the  end  no  war,  for  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  are  millions  of  qniet,  plain,  un¬ 
demonstrative  men  who  would  forbid  the  out¬ 
rage,  and  declare  that,  come  what  may,  hu¬ 
miliation  or  no  humiliation,  right  or  wrong, 
there  should  be  no  war.’’ 

Note  the  American  newspaper’s  com¬ 
ment  on  these  words  : 

"  This  is  most  unusual  language.  It  implies 
so  strong  feelings  of  friendliness  and  fraternal 
love  toward  this  country  as  to  render  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  impossible.  It  assumes 
that  these  feelings  are  reciprocated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  Americans  have  a  deeper  friendship  for 
Eogland  than  for  any  other  country.  What¬ 
ever  politicians  may  say,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  hatred  between  the  two  peoples.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  be  told  that  if  events  were  to 
occur  which  would  ordinarily  lead  to  war,  a 
controlling  part  of  the  Engli^  people  would 
inaist  on  peace.  And  it  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
unexpected  to  be  assured  by  so  influential  and 
well  informed  a  journal  that  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  rule  in  the  mother  country  are  so 
friendly  toward  us.’’ 

The  Youth's  Companion  concludes  with 
the  remark  ; 

“  Let  us  send  back  a  Christmas  message  to 
Old  England  that  our  hearts  also  are  filled 
with  peace  and  good-will ;  and  that  never  by 
tis  shall  a  step  be  taken  to  encroach  on  her 
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rights,  or  to  raise  the  question  whether  she 
most  go  to  war  with  ns  to  maintain  them.'* 

The  correspondent  who  sends  us  this 
extract  dwells  upon  the  astonishment, 
evidently  quite  genuine,  expressed  at 
hearing  that  the  English  have  very 
friendly  feelings  toward  America. 
“  Your  remarks,”  he  says,  “  appear  to 
them  ’  most  unusual,’  ‘  surprising,’ 

‘  unexpected.’  Why  are  they  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  English  people  ?” 

To  show  that  we  aie  not  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  extraordinary  difference  in  feel¬ 
ing  between  Englishmen  for  America 
and  Americans  for  England,  we  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  things 
which  are  taught  about  the  mother- 
country  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
America.  In  the  January  number  of 
Blackwood,  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  spirit  of  ill  feeling  tow¬ 
ard  England  which  is  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  the  States.  In 
the  school  histories  the  children  are 
made  to  regard  England  as  a  hateful 
tyrant  who  treated  the  settlers  as  an 
inferior  class  of  people,”  and  who, 
without  respect  of  law  or  justice,  robbed 
and  oppressed  them.  The  writer  in 
Blackwood  quotes,  for  example,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  so-called  Boston  Massa¬ 
cre,  where  a  tight  between  a  guard  and 
a  crowd  of  assailants  is  represented  as 
the  act  of  tyrants  who  delict  in  shoot¬ 
ing  down  people  in  the  streets.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  for  a  moment  to 
defend  the  policy  of  King  George’s 
Government  toward  America ;  but  if 
Americans  were  as  anxious  as  we  are  to 
forgive  and  forget  that  civil  war,  they 
would  surely  not  try  to  keep  open  these 
old  sores.  We  try  honestly  in  our  his¬ 
tories  not  to  misrepresent  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  the  colonists,  nor  to 
distort  their  acts  ;  surely  Americans 
might  do  the  same  in  regard  to  ours. 
As  an  example  of  the  tone  of  feeling 
toward  America  which  Englishmen  de¬ 
sire  to  see  their  children  brought  up  in, 
we  may  quote  from  a  school-book  is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  entitled 
”  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  the 
Empire.”  The  work,  intended  both  as 
a  reading- book  for  elementary  schools, 
and  as  a  class-book  for  continuation 
schools,  deals  with  the  life  and  duties 
of  the  citizen.  In  the  part  which  is 
27 
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concerned  with  the  duties  of  the  citizen 
in  regard  to  countries  outside  the  Em¬ 
pire,  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  the  British  citizen  toward  the 
United  States.  The  chapter  begins 
with  these  words  :  “We  have  dealt 
with  our  duties  toward  the  Empire. 
We  must  now  say  something  about 
those  toward  foreign  countries.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  however,  we  must  sMak 
of  a  nation  which  no  right-feeling  Eng¬ 
lishman  will  ever  call  foreign.  That 
nation  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  peopled  by  men  of  our  blood  and 
faith,  enjoys  in  a  great  measure  the 
same  laws  as  we  do,  reads  the  same 
Bible,  and  acknowledges  like  ns  the 
rule  of  King  Shakespeare.”  The  work 
goes  on  to  describe  how  we  lost  Ameri¬ 
ca  : — “  At  one  time  the  United  States 
consisted  of  English  colonies,  but  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
Government  foolishly  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  colonists,  and  would  not  allow 
them  to  have  control  over  their  own 
affairs.  Accordingly  tho  men  of  the 
New  England  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  determined  to  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  after  a  herce  struggle  be¬ 
came  independent.  This  unhappy  war 
for  a  long  time  left  bitter  memories, 
but  now  (God  be  thanked)  the  English 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  be¬ 
come  friends  again.  Though  we  must 
ever  deeply  regret  that  the  American 
English  should  have  parted  from  us  in 
anger,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  their 
country  has  become  so  vast  that  it 
probably  would  have  been  necessary  for 
them  in  any  case  to  establish  a  separate 
government.  All,  then,  that  we  need 
be  sorry  for  is  that  the  two  halves  of 
the  English-speaking  race  did  not  part 
in  kindness,  and  did  not  agree  that  in 
some  form  or  other  they  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  before  the  whole  world  that  their 
people  were  brethren  and  not  stran¬ 
gers.  But  though  the  war  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  made  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  an  essential  brotherhood  im¬ 
possible  for  many  years,  there  is  no 
reason  wby  in  the  time  to  come  it 
should  not  be  accomplished.”  The 
passage  from  which  we  are  quoting 
ends  with  the  declaration  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  upon  an  agreement. 


placing  their  relations  on  a  footing 
quite  different  from  that  which  belongs 
to  foreign  States,  and  acknowledging 
thereby  their  common  origin.  “  Some 
day  this  will  doubtless  be  accomplished. 
Till  it  is  every  English-speaking  man, 
woman,  and  child  should  look  forward 
to  the  event  and  do  his  best  to  bring  it 
about  Let  us  remember,  then,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  and  never  can 
be  in  reality  a  foreign  country,  nor  an 
American  a  foreigner.  They  and  we 
are  one  flesh.’*  That  prominent  pub¬ 
lishers  like  Messrs.  Macmillan,  anxious 
to  have  their  books  widely  used  in 
schools,  should  have  issued  a  work  con¬ 
taining  such  expressions  in  regard  to 
America  ;  that  none  of  the  reviews  of 
the  book — we  have  authority  for  this 
statement — should  have  objected  to  the 
passage  regarding  America  ;  and  that 
the  London  School  Board,  after  the 
usual  consideration,  should  have  placed 
the  book  on  their  list,  is  surely  proof 
that  there  is  no  large  section  of  the 
English  public  which  desires  to  be  fed 
with  hard  words  about  America. 

One  cannot  dwell  on  the  facts  repre¬ 
sented  here  without  being  drawn  to  ask 
tho  question, — “  What  can  we  do  to 
make  the  Americans  feel  more  kindly 
toward  us  ?”  We  believe  that  the  an¬ 
swer  is,  “  By  getting  them  to  realize 
what  we  feel  toward  them.”  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  kindly  feeling,  if  persist¬ 
ed  in,  to  kill  unkindly.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  largely  express  ill-feeling  toward 
us  because  they  have  been  taught  that 
we  hate  and  despise  them.  When  they 
realize  that  this  is  not  so,  as  they  will 
in  time,  there  will  be  a  strong  reaction 
in  favor  of  substituting  friendliness  for 
hatred.  All  we  can  do  is  to  persevere 
in  giving  expression  to  onr  feeling  of 
affection.  We  must  not  allow  our 
goodwill  to  be  conquered  by  their  ex- 
ressions  of  dislike,  but  must  instead 
well  upon  such  signs  of  goodwill  as 
have  appeared  side  by  side  with  those 
of  a  different  character.  America  is  a 
big  place,  and  brother  Jonathan  is  a 
very  busy  man,  but  in  the  end  be  will 
become  alive  to  the  true  feeling  over 
here.  When  he  does,  depend  upon  it 
we  shall  see  an  enormous  change  in 
American  public  opinion.  Meantime 
we  must  remember  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  taught  to  believe 
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that  the  English  nation  is  still  entirely  be  anpatriotic  to  betray.  Still,  as  we 
composed  of  men  like  Lord  North  and  have  said,  the  truth  will  some  day  leak 
George  III.,  and  that  those  who  know  out,  and  then  the  two  nations  will  be 
the  contrary,  too  often  reeard  their  equally  anxious  to  substitute  affection 
knowledge  as  a  secret  whion  it  would  for  dislike. — Spectator. 


THE  DIVERSIONS  OP  A  SUB-EDITOR. 

BY  JOHN  PENDLBTON. 


The  sub-editors’  room  in  a  daily 
newspaper  office  has  been  styled  “  the 
whispering  gallery  of  the  world.”  In 
the  d^aytime  there  is  not  a  whisper  in 
it.  The  littered  den,  with  its  impassive 
books  of  reference  and  dusty  official 
documents,  is  as  silent  and  deserted  as 
the  Chinese  city  in  the  story  of  **  The 
Golden  Butterfly.”  The  only  living 
thing  in  it  is  the  office  cat,  a  grave, 
thoughtful  animal,  that  sits  reflectively 
by  tne  hearth  as  if  it  were  pondering 
on  the  subject  for  to-morrow’s  leading 
article.  At  night,  however,  the  sub¬ 
editors’  room  has  an  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  aspect.  Enerey  is  let  loose  in  it. 
The  dingy  chamber  is  now  ablaze 
with  light,  instinct  with  quick  thought 
and  rapid  movement.  It  resounds 
with  eager  inquiry  and  brusque  in¬ 
struction  ;  it  echoes  with  the  messen- 
senger’s  footston,  the  whirr  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  bell,  ana  the  hiss  and  clank  of 
the  pneumatic  tube.  Into  it,  torrent¬ 
like,  pours  news  from  home  and  abroad. 
Along  the  private  wire  is  flashed  politi¬ 
cal  secret,  or  perilous  rumor  about 
banking-house,  or  grave  charge  against 
some  one  in  office.  The  public  wire 
is,  meanwhile,  busy  with  statesman’s 
speech — with  the  utterances  of  Lord 
Rosebery  in  Wales,  or  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  North,  or  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
County  Palatine,  or  Sir  William  Har- 
court  in  the  Midlands. 

It  may  be  a  big  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Perhaps  the  two  great 
parties  have  had  a  three-line  whip,  and 

Fathered  in  strength  for  important 
ivision.  Speech  after  speech  is  ticked 
into  the  room  by  the  telegraphist’s  nim¬ 
ble  and  untiring  Angers.  The  appar¬ 
ently  dull  debate  develops  swiftly  into 
a  ‘‘  scene.”  Hon.  members  and  visit¬ 
ors  burry  from  dinner.  The  House  is 
crowded.  The  fate  of  the  Government 


is  in  the  balance.  The  Ministry  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  cool, 
philosophic  onslaught  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Confidence  is  slowly 
but  surely  restored  by  the  powerful  re¬ 
ply  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  particular  depart¬ 
ment  assailed,  and  intends  some  day  to 
be  Premier.  Your  desk  is  piled  high 
with  this  parliamentary  oratory  ;  and 
as  you  wade  through  it,  with  blue  pen¬ 
cil,  on  the  lookout  for  solecism  or  omis¬ 
sion  or  error,  you  are  conscious  of  a 
slight  pulsation  of  political  strife  in 
your  own  veins. 

Three  or  four  colleagues  are  also  up 
to  the  elbows  in  work.  Many  parcels 
of  news  have  been  brought  in  from  the 
railway  stations.  Hundreds  of  tele¬ 
rams  are  coming  through  the  tube, 
ringing  accounts  of  crime,  disaster, 
and  daring  deed.  The  state  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  market  is  cabled  in  mystic  cipher 
from  New  York.  The  rises  and  falls 
on  the  Stock  Exchange— more  interest¬ 
ing  to  investors  than  any  novel — are 
taken  from  the  tape  ;  and  all  this  intel¬ 
ligence  adds,  little  by  little,  or  heap  by 
heap,  to  the  vast  pyramid  of  news  on 
the  sub-editors’  table,  where  story  of 
rescue  at  sea,  or  description  of  Royal 
pageant,  or  narrative  of  pit  explosion, 
or  prospectus  of  commercial  enterprise, 
jostle  the  prim  slips  of  paper  that  tell 
the  latest  value  of  the  rupee  and  the 
Clearing  House  quotations  lor  silver. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  sub¬ 
editor,  in  his  nightly  struggle  with  a 
huge  mass  of  work,  in  the  imperative 
filling  of  the  paper  with  the  best  news, 
displayed  in  most  attractive  fashion  to 
tempt  the  reader,  becomes  a  mere  gin- 
horse  of  the  Press,  a  surly  creature  of 
routine,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  with 
every  spark  of  humor  hammered  out  of 
him.  But  this  estimate  of  the  quiet. 
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self-reliant,  somewhat  sarcastic  man, 
who  doggedly  arranges  and  builds  up 
the  daily  newspaper,  whether  the  tele¬ 
graph  has  been  broken  in  storm,  or  a 
political  mob  is  howling  around  the 
office,  is  a  mistaken  one.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sub-editor's  toil  socially 
effaces  him.  He  is  not,  like  the  editor 
or  the  newspaper  reporter,  seen  at 
demonstration  and  banquet ;  but  he 
gels  some  diversion.  He  finds  it  in  the 
safest  quarter — in  the  mountain  of  news 
on  his  desk.  No  night  passes  without 
revealing  the  idiosyncrasy  of  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  freak  of  telegraphist,  the  poli¬ 
tician's  move  in  ambition’s  game  of 
chess,  the  newest  phase  in  the  effort  of 
mankind,  and  perchance  a  flash  of  wit. 

The  rural  correspondent  is  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ; 
but  in  certain  districts  he  clings  to  a 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  still 
spells  alleged  alledged,^’  and  invari¬ 
ably  makes  the  victim  of  crime  "  bleed 
profusely.”  His  adjectives  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  pathetic,  and  his  descriptive 
power,  in  a  rude  way,  rivals  that  of  the 
great  Lord  Macaulay.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  be  more  touching — ignor¬ 
ing  the  question  of  lucidity — than  the 
following  account  of  the  weather  at  a 
notable  man’s  interment  in  the  North  : 

It  was  a  boisterous  winter’s  day, 
with  fitful  showers  of  rain  and  haiU 
and  as  the  polished  coffin  was  borne 
into  the  church,  the  lid  was  sprinkled 
with  rain  like  dewdrops  on  a  laburnum 
leaf,  which  was  a  great  contrast  to 
wreaths  of  flowers,  as  the  deceased  did 
not  approve  of  them.” 

Fact  and  sentiment  are  ali  ke  involved 
in  this  strange  reference  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  but  the  paragraph  is  not  quite 
so  mystifying  as  the  appended  account 
of  an  extraordinary  tragedy  that  re¬ 
cently  perplexed  a  sub  editor  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  : 

”  It  transpires  that  the  man  Kelly, 
who  was  shot  by  a  man  named  Cal¬ 
laghan,  and  who  was  afterward  killed 
by  a  blow  from  a  crowbar  at  Ballan- 
derry,  is  not  dead,  but  his  condition  is 
critical.” 

The  conntrv  correspondent  is  not 
only  a  vivid  descriptive  writer,  but  a 
bold  inventor  of  headlines  for  news. 
Nothing  is  too  trivial  or  too  stupendous 
for  nis  pen.  He  will  send  you,  by 


train  or  by  special  messenger,  a  para¬ 
graph  with  the  sorrowful  heading,  “Sad 
Suicide  of  a  Horse  or  another  with 
the  startling  line,  ”  Dreadful  Burglary 
in  a  Hen-house.”  If  an  important 
event  occurs  in  his  district,  he  thinks 
his  opportunity  of  fame  has  come.  He 
will  scour  thecountry  sidefor  informa¬ 
tion,  and  overwhelm  himself  with 
facts.  At  midnight  the  sub-editor  re¬ 
ceives  from  him  a  bulky  parcel  con¬ 
taining,  perhaps,  twentv  or  thirty  lead- 
pencil-written  slips,  telling,  in  impres¬ 
sive  and  grandiloquent  language,  how 
the  ‘‘  awful  fire,”  or  the  ”  terrible 
murder,”  or  the  “  fearful  explosion,” 
has  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  and  ”  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  neighborhood.” 
There  is  the  stamp  of  dogged  endeav¬ 
or,  the  evidence  of  a  painful  struggle 
with  syntax,  in  every  sentence  of  the 
long  report,  and  the  sub  editor,  know¬ 
ing  the  splendid  zeal  and  personal 
worthiness  of  the  correspondent,  does 
not  pitch  the  man’s  manuscript  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-reproach.  He  thinks  he 
could  have  made  the  thing  readable ; 
but  there  is  a  terse  account  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  already  in  type.  The  telegraph, 
with  its  winged  words,  forestalled  the 
country  correspondent  two  hours 
ago. 

The  telegraph  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  the  news  parcel.  It  has 
also  multiplied  sub-editorial  work. 
The  two  chief  news  agencies  not  only 
supply  reports  of  statesmen’s  speeches, 
the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  all  sorts 
of  conferences,  at  a  cheap  rate,  but 
they  scrape  the  country,  like  small- 
tooth  combs,  for  intelligence  of  every 
kind.  Lord  Rosebery  declared  a  year 
ago  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Cabinet  Council  to  ooze  out 
— that  every  Minister  was  sworn  to  se¬ 
crecy  and  kept  his  oath.  Nevertheless 
the  news  agencies  tell  ns,  with  daring 
assumption  of  authority,  what  is  done 
at  every  meeting.  At  all  events,  if  the 
pressman  is  unable  to  obtain  any  idea 
of  the  question  discussed  in  the  famous 
bouse  in  Downing  Street,  his  journal¬ 
istic  resource  helps  him  out  of  the  quan¬ 
dary.  He  tells  that  this  or  that  Min¬ 
ister  attended  the  Cabinet,  that  he 
stayed  an  hour,  that  he  walked  away 
with  the  Premier,  that  he  looked  pale. 
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wore  a  light  overcoat,  and  carried  an 
umbrella. 

On  a  busy  night,  when  every  line  of 
space  in  the  newspaper  is  valuable  and 
time  precious,  “  political  information” 
of  this  kind  is  apt  to  try  the  sub-edi¬ 
tor’s  temper.  He  may  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  brought  up ;  but  rage  surges 
through  his  heart,  and  he  savagely 
wishes  that  all  writers  of  ministerial 
gossip  and  lobby  notes  were  doomed  to 
the  fate  of  the  wicked  journalists  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  an  execution 
at  Worcester  :  ”  The  bell  began  tolling 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  at  that  hour 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  were 
conducted  to  the  gallows  in  charge  of 
a  warder.”  Before  the  sub  editor’s  task 
is  done  he  receives  many  shocks  ;  but 
the  particular  telegram  that  is  likely  to 
rob  him  of  self-control  is  the  annual 
one  about  the  rediscovery  of  the  sea- 
serpent,  or  the  finding  of  yet  another 
Balaclava  hero,  or  the  death  of  some 
centenarian,  who  never  took  a  railway 
journey,  but  could  see  without  specta¬ 
cles  to  the  last.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  receive  by  telegram  singular  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
human  nature.  For  example,  he  may 
read  : 

”  A  woman,  aged  seventy- three,  liv¬ 
ing  at  Atherton,  is  cutting  a  fresh  set 
of  teeth.  Seven  new  molars  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  lady  has  ex¬ 
perienced  no  pain.  Visitors,  with  more 
or  less  dental  difficulties,  are  frequent.” 

The  sub-editor  wonders  whether  the 
chronicler  of  this  nonsense  has  cut  his 
own  wisdom  teeth  ;  then  deftly  takes 
up  another  sheet  of  fiimsy,  and  whistles 
softly.  The  latest  telegram  gives  de¬ 
tails  of  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on 
the  line,  and  contains  this  merciless 
passage  : 

‘‘  The  man  was  laid  with  his  head  on 
the  metals  ;  but  unfortunately  no  train 
assed  along,  or  undoubtedly  he  would 
ave  been  killed.” 

When  the  errors  of  the  telegraphist 
are  added  to  the  whims  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  the  fine  writing  of 
the  country  correspondent,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  sub-editor  has  diver¬ 
sion  enough.  The  telegraph  clerk, 
pnerally  zealous  and  painstaking,  puts 
his  hand  to  remarkable  phrases  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  mental  abstraction  or  cali- 


graphic  weariness.  In  one  of  the  late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  speeches  at 
Bradford,  that  statesman  was  made  to 
say  : 

”  We  are  now  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Will  you  take  the  path  that  is 
full  of  footballs  and  precipices?” 

Devotion  to  athletics  led  the  tele¬ 
graph  clerk  astray,  and  he  wrote  ”  foot¬ 
balls”  for  ”  pitfalls.”  His  lapse, 
though  entertaining,  was  not  mali¬ 
cious.  It  did  not  defume  anybody. 
It  did  not  arouse  so  much  indignation 
as  the  following  message  : 

”  The  League  of  the  Cross  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  effort  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  curse  of  intemperance.” 

This  telegram,  of  course,  should  have 
read  that  the  League  of  the  Cross  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  effort  to  rescue 
the  people  from  the  curse  of  drink. 
The  sub-editor  does  not  often  get  such 
an  exquisite  morsel  as  ”  No  cross,  no 
crown,”  telegraphed  ‘‘No  cows,  no 
cream  !”  but  he  receives  many  tele¬ 
graphic  perversions  of  the  truth.  An 
awkward  instance  occurred  not  long 
ago  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
made  to  say  that  he  had  forsaken  Lib¬ 
eralism  to  show  the  electors  that  there 
was  something  in  Home  Rule.  What 
he  really  said  was  that  he  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  forsaken  ‘‘  literature”  for  that 
purpose.  One  of  the  most  curious  tele¬ 
graphic  slips  in  modern  journalism 
came  to  my  own  desk  in  the  course  of 
a  night’s  work.  The  message  contained 
intelligence  from  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  set  forth  that  the  adjudicators 
of  the  Thirlwall  prize  were  of  opinion 
that  the  essay  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  St. 
John’s,  on  ‘‘  The  Development  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Oirls,”  was  well  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion.  One  can  imagine  the  fiutter  of 
amazement  this  news  would  have  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  breast  of  the  New  Woman. 
The  telegram  should  have  read,  ‘‘  The 
Development  of  English  Guilds.” 

The  telegraph  is  always  in  feud 
against  poetry  and  classical  quotation. 
It  mutilates  verse,  and  revels  in  the 
murder  of  Latin.  The  sub-editor, 
though  it  is  his  duty  to  suggest  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  leader  writers,  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  every  historical  event  since  tho 
time  of  Montezuma,  and  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  language  living  and  dead, 
occasionally  finds  himself  embarrassed 
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by  the  telegraph  clerk’s  peculiar  read- 
iug  of  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Ital¬ 
ian  phrase  that  fell  correctly,  no  doubt, 
from  statesman’s  lips.  He  cannot  al- 
follow  the  shrewd  Press  motto  : 
“  When  in  doubt,  leave  it  out.”  The 
context,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  quota¬ 
tion  for  life,  in  the  turmoil  of  effort 
after  midnight  the  sub  editor  has  not 
time  to  verify  the  phrase.  Desperately 
he  lets  it  go,  and  the  next  day  there  is 
an  editorial  storm. 

Many  forces  fight  against  the  sub¬ 
editor.  If  not  ever  on  the  alert,  he 
may  plunge  his  paper  into  libel,  or  kill 
— in  print — some  man  still  bristling 
with  health  and  strength,  or  inadver¬ 
tently,  in  type,  send  the  prosecutor  in¬ 
stead  of  the  felon  to  prison.  He  man¬ 
ages,  amid  many  difficulties,  to  produce 
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a  readable  newspaper  ;  but,  after  all, 
be  is  best  seen  in  emergency.  On  the 
night  of  President  Carnot’s  assassina¬ 
tion,  unshaken  by  conflicting  telegrams, 
he  has  killed  tne  French  statesman’ 
entirely  on  bis  own  responsibility,  for 
the  Grst  edition.  He  has  grimly  gone 
to  press,  determined  to  catch  the  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  train,  whatever  the  fate 
of  the  Ministry  ;  and  he  has,  with  per¬ 
emptory  voice,  stopped  the  machine, 
and  suppressed  the  partially  printed 
edition  on  receiving  in  the  small  hoars 
the  following  disquieting  telegram : 
*‘  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  publish  the 
news  I  sent ;  it  is  inaccurate  and  with¬ 
out  foundation.  1  shall  get  into  des¬ 
perate  trouble  if  you  do.''— Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 
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Pborbsob  Mabskull’s  letter  to  members  of 
the  Cambridge  Senate  on  the  granting  of  de¬ 
grees  to  women  brings  into  fresh  prominence 
the  snggestion  of  a  separate  university,  which 
was  originally  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
nearly  eight  years  ago.  It  raises  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  whether  the  life  of  the  univer¬ 
sity — defined  by  Cardinal  Newman  as  “  a  place 
where  inquiry  is  pushed  forward,  and  discov¬ 
eries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness  ren¬ 
dered  innocaons,  and  error  exposed,  by  the 
collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge 
with  knowledge*’ — should  be  experienced  in 
common  or  staked  off  into  two  separate  en¬ 
closures. 

Pbotbssob  John  Fiskb  reiterates  his  belief 
in  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  of  Pocahontas 
and  John  Smith.  He  says  the  latter’s  life  was 
surely  saved  by  the  former,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  investigate  it. 

PBonssoB  David  Masson. — Another  veteran 
man  of  letters,  David  Masson,  of  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  more  widely  known  as  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Milton,  is  about  to  retire,  and  will 
have  the  title,  as  John  8.  Blackie  had,  of 
EmeriJtaa  Professor.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  present  writer  assisted  at  a  meetiog 
held  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  London,  to 
bid  farewell  and  to  wish  Godspeed  to  Mr.  Mas¬ 


son,  when  going  to  fresh  fields  of  teaching 
and  of  study  in  the  north.  The  chairman  at 
that  dinner  was  Mr.  (now  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
James)  Stansfeld,  who  has  also  lately  retired 
from  public  life,  after  long  and  honorable  ser¬ 
vice.  In  his  younger  days  Stansfeld  was 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Mazzini,  and  hie 
name  was  dear  to  all  Italian  patriots.  When 
in  Parliament,  and  in  office,  many  were  the 
services  he  rendered  in  social  questions,  and 
those  affecting  women  especially.  English 
ladies  have  lately  tendered  public  thanks  to 
Sir  James  Stansfeld.  At  the  Masson  dinner 
he  was  a  very  effective  chairman,  and  made  a 
capital  speech.  Herbert  Spencer  was  among 
the  guests,  and  on  his  name  being  proposed 
as  representing  “  literature,”  by  George  An- 
gustns  Bala,  the  journalist  made  a  most  amns- 
ing  speech,  saying  that  he  was  a  mere  camp- 
follower  of  the  army  of  letters,  that  he  had 
never  read  one  word  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
writings,  and  knew  little  about  Mr.  Masson, 
but  he  was  sure,  from  Mr.  Stansfeld  being  in 
the  chair,  that  they  were  supporting  a  good 
cause ! 

A  OoBTHB  museum  has  been  established  at 
Sessenheim,  near  Strassbuig,  where  Goethe, 
as  a  student,  won  the  affections  of  his  first 
love,  Friederike  Brion.  One  of  the  principal 
promoters  was  Ulrike  von  Levetzow,  now 
ninety-two  years  old,  and  a  Stiftsdame,  bat 
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who,  as  an  eighteen-year  old  girl,  tamed  the 
bead  of  the  septuagenarian  poet  and  oanaed 
him  to  write  his  “  Triologie  der  Leidensohaft.  *  ’ 

The  Joseph  Hume  scholarship  of  £60  at 
University  College,  London,  open  to  all  stn- 
dents  of  either  sex  who  have  attended  for  at 
least  one  session  the  lectures  of  the  professor 
of  political  economy,  has  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Rita  Oldham,  who  recently  graduated  as 
M.A.,  with  honors  in  political  economy,  at 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  U  now  a 
teacher  at  one  of  the  high  schools  in  suburban 
London. 

YrsoouKT  Robebt  Tobtera.  de  Latabe  an¬ 
nounces  in  Paris  that  he  will  soon  begin  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  to  which  a  number 
of  spirits  will  contribute.  Among  the  con- 
tributors  he  mentions  Dante,  Spinoza,  Auguste 
Comte,  Hypatia,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  St. 
Cecilia. 

Geoboe  Saintsbubt  has  completed  his  vol¬ 
ume  on  “  Ninteenth  Century  Literature,” 
which  contains  some  of  his  best  work. 

Pbofessob  Abchibaij)  Qeikie,  the  distin¬ 
guished  British  geologist,  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  soon  on  a  lecturing  tour. 

In  Mr.  William  Watson’s  new  volume  of 
poems,  one  of  the  finest,  and  the  one  to  which 
Scottish  readers  will  certainly  turn  most  read- 
ily,  is  that  called  ”  The  Tomb  of  Burns.-” 

Messbs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue 
in  England  some  200  copies  of  the  new  River¬ 
side  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Bur¬ 
roughs.  The  series,  which  will  be  sold  in 
sets  only,  will  consist  of  nine  volumes,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  “Wake  Robin,”  “Winter  Sunshine,” 
“Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,”  “Indoor  Stud¬ 
ies,”  “Fresh  Fields,”  “Birds  and  Poets,” 
“Riverby,”  “  Pepaoton,”  “  SigiM  and  Sea¬ 
sons.”  Several  portraits  of  the  author  and 
etched  title  pages  will  accompany  the  volumes, 
which  have  been  printed  from  new  type  on 
paper  made  expressly  for  the  edition. 

Mbs.  Ttnoau,  is  making  good  headway  with 
hsr  husband's  biography.  She  has  had  an 
enormous  correspondence  to  sift ;  but  has  at 
last  reduced  it  to  some  sort  of  order.  - 

Mb.  Standish  O'Gbadt’s  new  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  “  nil  ick  the  Beady  ;  or,  the  Chieftains' 
Last  Rally,”  will  be  published  this  month  in 
London  and  New  York.  It  is  oonoemed  with 
the  last  effort  by  the  independent  Irish  chief¬ 
tains  to  resist  the  advance  of  Tudor  sover¬ 


eignty  in  Ireland.  The  scenes  are  laid  for  the 
most  part  in  that  portion  of  the  island  already 
illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Ftoude  in  his  ro¬ 
mance  “  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dnnboy.” 

The  booksellers  are  evidently  going  to  be 
inundated  with  a  Bums  literature  provoked 
by  the  centenary  of  his  decease,  and  an  early 
specimen  is  before  ns.  Mr.  Jacks,  the  late 
member  for  Stirlingshire,  who  beguiled  his  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  turn¬ 
ing  “Nathan  the  Wise”  into  English,  has 
written  a  pleasant  volume  on  “  Robert  Burns 
in  other  Tongues”  (Glasgow  ;  MaoLehose),  in 
which  he  ranges  our  translations  of  Burns’s 
lyrics  into  many  languages.  Of  these  the  best 
are  those  into  Teutonic  languages,  while  those 
into  the  romance  languages  are  less  sucoess- 
fnl.  Those  into  Latin  are  abominably  bad  ; 
but  this  is  Mr.  Jacks’s  fault.  Is  it  patriotism 
that  has  led  him  to  confine  his  attention  to 
two  incompetent  Scotsmen  ?  Mr.  Jacks  thinks 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  rendering  of  “  John  Anderson 
my  jo,  John”  too  classical.  Certainly  “  Pam- 
phile,  noster  amor,  primo  mihi  notus  in  mvo” 
is  quite  different  from  the  stuff  printed  in  this 
volume  for  Latin  verse. 

Thebe  will  be  a  symposium  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  number  of  the  NineteerUh  Oerdttry  on  the 
life  of  Cardinal  Manning.  The  contributors 
will  include  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
frid  Meynell. 

A  LABOE  quantity  of  Gibbon’s  unpublished 
correspondence  with  his  stepmother  and  with 
Lord  Sheffield  and  other  friends  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  six  original 
versions  of  his  autobiography.  The  present 
Earl  of  Sheffield  has  written  a  preface  for  the 
work. 

The  new  and,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view,  authentic  life  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
already  promised  by  his  executors,  will 
be  prepared  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles, 
members  of  the  community  which  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  himself  founded  at  Bayswater. 

Dean  Stani.et*s  letters,  now  being  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  dean’s  biographer,  will 
make,  says  the  Wutmin$ler  Beview,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  forthcoming  books. 

Messbs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce 
“The  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Confucius,” 
consisting  of  quotations  from  the  Chinese 
classios  for  every  day  of  the  year,  with  a  pref¬ 
ace  by  Pom  Kwang  Soh,  minister  of  justice  to 
the  King  of  Korea. 
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■  Thb  Sbmtbt’b  Shot.— Cue  sanny  afternoon 
in  the  antnmn  of  the  year  1861,  a  aoldier  lay 
in  a  olnmp  of  laurel  by  the  side  of  a  toad  in 
Western  Virginia.  He  was  asleep  at  his  post  of 
duty.  The  olnmp  of  laurel  in  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  lay  was  in  the  angle  of  a  road  which,  after 
ascending  southward  a  steep  aooliyity  to  that 
point,  turned  sharply  to  the  west,  running 
along  the  summit  for  perhaps  one  hundred 
yards.  There  it  turned  southward  again  and 
went  zigzagging  downward  through  the  forest. 
At  the  salient  of  that  second  angle  was  a  large 
flat  rook,  jutting  out  from  the  ridge  to  the 
northward,  orerlooking  the  deep  Talley  from 
which  the  road  ascended.  The  rook  capped  a 
high  cliff  ;  a  stone  dropped  from  its  outer  edge 
would  hare  fallen  sheer  downward  1000  feet 
to  the  tops  of  the  pines.  The  sleeping  senti¬ 
nel  in  the  olnmp  of  laurel  was  a  young  Vir¬ 
ginian  named  Carter  Druse.  He  was  the  son 
of  wealthy  parents,  and  his  home  was  hut  a 
few  miles  from  where  he  now  lay.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  had  risen  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
said,  quietly  “  Father,  a  Union  regiment  has 
artired  at  Qrafton.  lam  going  to  join  it.” 
The  father  looked  at  the  son  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  replied  :  “  Go,  Carter,  and  what- 
erer  may  occur,  do  what  you  conceive  to  be 
your  duty.  Virginia,  to  which  yon  are  a 
traitor,  must  get  on  without  yon.  Should  we 
both  live  to  the  end  of  the  war,  we  will  speak 
further  of  the  matter." 

So  Carter  Druse,  howing  reverently  to  his 
father,  who  returned  the  salute  with  a  stately 
courtesy  which  masked  a  breaking  heart,  left 
the  home  of  his  childhood  to  go  soldiering. 
By  conscience  and  courage,  by  deeds  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  daring,  he  soon  commended  himself 
to  his  fellows  and  his  officers  ;  and  it  was  to 
these  qualities  and  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
country  that  he  owed  his  selection  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  perilous  duty  at  the  extreme  outpost. 
What  good  or  bad  angel  came  in  a  dream  to 
rouse  him  from  his  state  of  crime  who  shall 
say  f  Without  a  movement,  without  a  sound, 
in  the  profound  silence  and  the  languor  of 
the  late  afternoon,  some  invisible  messenger 
of  fate  touched  with  unsealing  finger  the  eyes 
of  his  consciousness — whispered  into  the  ear 
of  his  spirit  the  mysterious  awakening  word 
which  no  human  lips  have  ever  spoken,  no 
human  memory  has  ever  recalled.  He  quietly 
raised  his  forehead  from  his  arm  and  looked 
between  the  masking  stems  of  the  laurels,  in¬ 
stinctively  closing  his  right  hand  about  the 
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stock  of  his  rifle.  His  first  feeling  was  a  keen 
artistic  delight.  On  a  colossal  pedestal,  the 
cliff,  motionless  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
capping  rock  and  sharply  outlined  against  the 
sky,  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  impressive 
dignity.  The  figure  of  the  man  sat  the  figure 
of  the  horse,  straight  and  soldierly,  but  with 
the  repose  of  the  Grecian  god  carved  in  the 
marble  which  limits  the  suggestion  of  activity. 

For  an  instant  Druse  had  a  strange,  half. de¬ 
fined  feeling  that  he  had  slept  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  was  looking  upon  a  noble  work 
of  art,  reared  upon  that  commanding  eminence 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  an  heroic  past,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  inglorious  part.  The 
feeling  was  dispelled  by  a  slight  movement  of 
the  group  ;  the  horse,  without  moving  its  feet, 
had  drawn  its  body  slightly  backward  from 
the  verge  ;  the  man  remained  immobile  as  be. 
fore.  Broad  awake  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
significance  of  the  situation.  Druse  now 
brought  the  butt  of  his  rifle  against  his  cheek 
by  cautiously  pushing  the  barrel  forward 
through  the  bushes,  cocked  the  piece,  and, 
glancing  through  the  sights,  covered  a  vital 
spot  of  the  horseman’s  breast.  A  touch  upon 
the  trigger,  and  all  would  have  been  well  with 
Carter  Druse.  At  that  instant  the  horseman 
turned  his  head,  and  looked  in  the  direction 
of  his  concealed  foeman— seemed  to  look  into 
his  very  face,  into  his  eyes,  into  his  brave, 
compassionate  heart.  Is  it,  then,  so  terrible 
to  kill  an  enemy  in  war — an  enemy  who  has 
surprised  a  secret  vital  to  the  safety  of  one's 
self  and  comrades — an  enemy  more  formida- 
ble  for  his  knowledge  than  all  his  army  for  its 
numbers  ? 

Carter  Druse  grew  deathly  pale  ;  he  shook 
in  every  limb,  he  turned  faint,  and  saw  the 
statuesque  grpup  before  him  as  black  figures, 
rising,  falling,  moving  unsteadily  in  arcs  of 
circles  in  a  fiery  sky.  His  hand  fell  away  from 
his  weapon,  his  head  slowly  dropped  until  his 
face  rested  on  the  leaves  in  which  he  lay. 
This  courageous  gentleman  and  hardy  soldier 
was  near  swooning  from  intensity  of  emotion. 
The  duty  of  the  soldier  was  plain  ;  the  man 
must  be  shot  dead  from  ambush — without 
warning,  without  a  moment's  spiritual  prepa¬ 
ration.  with  never  so  much  as  an  unspoken 
prayer,  he  must  be  sent  to  his  account.  But 
no — there  is  a  hope  ;  he  may  have  discovered 
nothing — perhaps  he  is  but  admiring  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  landscape.  If  permitted,  he  may 
turn  and  ride  carelessly  away  in  the  direction 
whence  he  came.  Surely  it  will  be  possible  to 
judge  at  the  instant  of  his  withdrawing  whether 
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ha  knows.  It  may  well  be  that  his  fixity  of 
attention— Druse  turned  his  head  and  looked 
below,  through  the  deeps  of  air  downward,  as 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  a  translucent 
sea  He  saw  creeping  across  the  green  meadow 
a  sinnons  line  of  figures  of  men  and  horses 
_aome  foolish  commander  was  permitting  the 
soldiers  to  water  their  beasts  in  plain  view 
from  a  hundred  summits  ! 

Druse  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  ralley 
and  fixed  them  again  upon  the  group  of  man 
and  horse  in  the  sky,  and  again  it  was  through 
the  sight  of  his  rifle.  But  this  time  the  aim 
was  at  the  horse.  In  his  memory,  as  if  they 
were  a  dirine  mandate,  rang  the  words  of  his 
father  at  parting  :  “  Whatever  may  occur,  do 
what  you  conceive  to  be  your  duty.’  ’  He  was 
calm  now.  His  teeth  were  firmly,  but  not 
rigidly,  closed  ;  bis  nerves  were  as  tranquil  as 
a  sleeping  babe’s — not  a  tremor  affected  any 
muscle  of  his  body  ;  his  breathing,  until  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  was  regular 
and  slow.  Doty  had  conquered  ;  spiritr  had 
said  to  body  :  “  Peace,  be  still.”  He  fired. 

An  ofBcer  of  the  Federal  force,  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure  or  in  quest  of  knowledge,  had  left 
the  hidden  bivouac  in  the  valley,  and,  with 
aimless  feet,  had  made  his  way  to  the  lower 
edge  of  a  small  open  space  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  At  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile  before 
him,  but  apparently  at  a  stone’s  throw,  rose 
from  its  fringe  of  pines  the  gigantic  face  of 
rook,  towering  to  so  great  a  height  above  him 
that  it  made  him  giddy  to  look  up  to  where  its 
edge  out  a  sharp  rugged  line  against  the  sky. 
At  some  distance  away  to  bis  right  it  present¬ 
ed  a  clean,  vertical  profile  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  blue  sky  to  a  point  half  of  the  way 
down,  and  of  distant  hills,  hardly  less  blue, 
thsnoe  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  at  its  base. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  dizzy  altitude  of  its 
summit,  the  officer  saw  an  astonishing  sight— 
s  man  on  horseback  riding  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley  through  the  air  1 

Straight  upright  sat  the  rider,  in  military 
fashion,  with  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle,  a  strong 
clutch  upon  the  rein  to  hold  bis  charger  from 
too  impetuous  a  plunge.  From  his  bare  head 
his  long  hair  streamed  upward,  waving  like  a 
plume.  His  right  hand  was  concealed  in  the 
olond  of  the  horse’s  lifted  mane.  The  ani¬ 
mal’s  body  was  as  level  as  if  every  hoof-stroke 
tnoonntered  the  resistant  earth.  Its  motions 
were  those  of  a  wild  gallop,  but  even  as  the 
officer  looked  they  ceased,  with  all  the  legs 
thrown  sharply  forward  as  in  the  act  of  alight- 
ing  from  a  leap.  But  this  was  a  flight !  Filled 
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with  amazement  and  terror  by  this  apparition 
of  a  horseman  in  the  sky,  the  officer  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  ;  bis 
legs  failed  him  and  he  fell.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  he  heard  a  crashing  sound  in  the 
trees— a  sound  that  dies  without  an  echo— and 
all  was  still. 

After  firing  his  shot.  Private  Gaiter  Druse 
reloaded  his  rifle  and  resumed  his  watch.  Ten 
minutes  had  hardly  passed  when  a  Federal 
sergeant’crept  cautiously  to  him. 

“  Did  you  fire  ?”  the  sergeant  whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“  At  what  ?” 

"  A  horse.  It  was  standing  on  yonder  rock 
— pretty  far  out.  It  is  no  longer  there.  It 
went  over  the  cliff.” 

The  man’s  face  was  white,  but  he  showed 
no  other  signs  of  emotion. 

“  Bee  here.  Druse,”  the  sergeant  said,  after 
a  silence,  “  it’s  no  use  making  a  mystery.  I 
order  yon  to  report.  Was  there  anybody  on 
the  horse  Y’ 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Who?” 

“  My  father.” 

The  sergeant  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked 
away.  “  Good  God !”  he  said. — Ambrose 
Bierce,  in  Public  Opinion. 

Elephants  on  Tbial.— A  correspondent 
writes  :  “  Elephants  are  very  particular  about 
their  rights.  For  instance,  when  formed  upon 
parade,  the  senior  or  longest  serving  elephant 
takes  the  right  of  the  rank,  the  others  forming 
up  in  succession  according  to  their  seniority, 
just  like  soldiers,  the  tallest  man  always  tak¬ 
ing  the  right,  the  others  forming  on  his  left 
according  to  size.  If,  say.  No.  9  elephant,  by 
mistake  or  otherwise,  formed  up  on  the  right 
of  No.  7,  elephants  No.  7  and  No.  8  would 
push  him  bodily  out  of  their  way.  There  is 
quite  frequently  a  tremendous  row  in  the 
ranks  occasioned  by  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
only  stopped  by  the  officer  in  command  shout¬ 
ing  ‘  Attention  !  ’  There  was  one  battery  in 
India  of  which  I  took  particular  notice,  as  I 
lay  in  the  same  station  with  it  for  a  long  time  ; 
in  fact,  I  became  just  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  men  and  elephants  as  if  1  really  belonged 
to  the  battery.  It  was  known  as  the  1st  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  Ist  brigade  of  garrison  artillery. 
We  were  stationed  at  Gampbellpore,  near 
Bawul  Pindi,  Bengal.  On  one  occasion  I  no¬ 
ticed,  as  the  battery  fell  in  as  usual  for  morn¬ 
ing  parade,  a  scuffle  in  the  centre  between  two 
elephants,  originating  by  No.  9  elephant  form- 
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ing  np  on  the  right-hand  side  of  No.  8  ele¬ 
phant.  No  8  objected  to  this,  and  by  reining 
back  oat  of  the  ranks  and  poshing  forward 
again  jammed  in  between  No.  9  and  No.  7, 
being  partioxilar  to  knock  as  roughly  against 
No.  9  as  possible.  No.  9  ganner  was  angry 
and  not  easily  pacified.  He  said  No.  8  ganner 
did  it  himself,  and  not  the  elephant.  The 
conseqaence  was  a  fierce  fight.  No.  9  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  No.  8  and  kept  hitting 
him  anmercifolly,  when  No.  8  elephant,  who 
had  lingered  behind  the  other  elephants,  ap¬ 
parently  saspecting  mischief,  ran  to  the  res- 
cne,  and,  picking  No.  9  ganner  op  with  his 
trank,  threw  him  op  into  the  air.  He  was 
afterward  found  in  an  unconscioas  condition 
and  revived  with  difficulty,  though  practically 
anhort.  No.  8  elephant  was  brought  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  the  orderly  room  and  charged  with  vio¬ 
lent  assault.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  India  ele¬ 
phants  are  tried  and  punished  by.  reducing 
their  diet,  by  terms  of  imprisonment  or  flog¬ 
ging,  all  according  to  the  merit  of  their  crime. 

“  Shortly  after  this  I  happened  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  court-martial  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Oampbellpore  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  Elephant  Abdul  (No.  16)  for  causing 
the  death  of  Syce  Bamboucles.  This  court- 
martial  was  certainly  the  most  impressive  one 
I  ever  witnessed.  The  prisoner,  with  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  was  marched  in  front  of  us 
between  an  escort  composed  of  No.  9  and  No. 
3  elephants.  Along  with  them  came  all  the 
witnesses.  The  president  of  the  court-martial 
was  Major  Cameron,  a  gray-haired  man  of  the 
Thirty -fourth  Hogras  Native  Infantry,  who 
had  been  for  years  in  India.  He  read  the 
charge :  ‘  Elephant  Abdul  is  charged  with 
causing  the  death  of  Syce  Bamboucles  by 
catching  him  by  the  legs  in  his  trunk,  and 
beating  his  brains  out  against  the  wall  of  the 
grain  hut.  ’  The  first  witness  called  was  Or¬ 
derly  Bombardier  Roberts,  who  said  he  was  in 
the  lines  at  twelve  o’clock  seeing  the  elephants 
fed.  When  the  trumpeter  sounded  ‘  feed,' 
he  saw  Syce  Bamboucles  run  with  a  bag  of 
grain  toward  Elephant  Abdul.  At  this  time 
all  the  other  elephants  were  fed,  consequently 
Syce  Bamboucles  was  late  in  feeding  Elephant 
Abdul.  He,  the  bombardier,  ordered  the  syce 
to  hurry  and  feed  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  move  any  quicker.  As  soon  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  Elephant  Abdul  seized  him  by  the 
legs,  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  lit¬ 
tle  grain  hut.  Eight  syces  and  the  jemmodah 
gave  similar  statements.  When  they  had  fin¬ 
ished,  the  president,  who  had  kept  his  head 


down  the  whole  time  with  the  elephant's  de¬ 
faulter-sheet  in  front  of  him,  suddenly  looked 
up  and  glared  at  the  prisoner.  Seeing  the 
elephant’s  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  he  said ; 

*  It’s  no  use  ;  that  game  won’t  do  for  me.  I 
am  quite  accustomed  to  see  tears,  and  never 
take  any  notice  of  them.  I  see  by  this  de¬ 
faulter  book  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  crimes  of  injuring  people, 
and  I  have  not  the .  slightest  compassion  for 
you.  *  We  members  all  agreed  with  the  major, 
and,  after  a  short  adjournment,  found  Abdnl 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  fifty  lashes  and 
two  years’  imprisonment. 

“  When  the  elephant  was  marched  back  a 
prisoner  he  roared,  crying  not  from  grief  for 
having  killed  Bamboucles  though,  but  for  bis 
own  sake.  He  anticipated  some  severe  pun¬ 
ishment,  especially  as  he  was  marched  to  the 
prison  shed,  where  only  those  who  are  award¬ 
ed  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  are  taken.  j 
Three  days  after  this  I  was  informed  the  flog-  I 
ging'  process  would  take  place,  and  as  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  how  the  gigantic  Abdnl  '  i 

would  stand  his  punishment,  I  resolved  to  be  I  - 

an  eye-witness  to  this  painful  though  neces¬ 
sary  mode  of  enforcing  discipline.  The  whole 
thing  struck  me  as  being  a  most  peonliar 
sight,  but  rendered  very  distressing,  owing  to 
Abdul’s  pitiful  howls  ;  but  you  could  not  help 
laughing  occasionally  at  the  comical  actions 
of  the  dogger.  When  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
I  found  the  whole  battery  drawn  up  in  a 
square,  fourteeen  elephants  forming  one  side 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
the  other  three  sides.  In  the  centre  were  the  1 
two  huge  elephants,  the  prisoner,  Abdul,  and  1 
his  flogger,  Lalla,  No.  1.  It  always  falls  to  T 

the  senior  elephants’  lot  to  inflict  the  punish-  i 

ment.  Beside  these  two  elephants  all  officers  J 
of  the  battery,  the  provosts,  the  brigadier,  the 
major  and  the  doctor,  were  in  the  centre,  and 
elephants  Nos.  2  and  3  stood  on  either  flank 
as  an  escort  in  case  the  prisoner  might  try  to 
escape.  There  were  four  great  iron  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground,  to  each  of  w’hioh  one 
of  the  prisoner’s  legs  was  chained.  Lalla,  No. 

1  elephant,  stood  by  with  a  huge  cable  chain 
fastened  around  her  trunk,  waiting  farther 
orders.  When  all  was  pronounced  ready  the 
doctor,  who  stood  with  a  watch  in  his  hand, 
gave  the  signal  to  begin.  Lalla  raised  her 
trunk  in  the  air,  gave  it  two  toms  and  down 
came  the  cable  with  terrific  force  on  Abdul’s 
back.  A  loud  thud  was  heard,  followed  by  an 
unearthly  roar  from  the  unfortunate  Abdul. 
Again  the  doctor  gave  the  signal  and  down  j 
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came  the  cable  with  terrific  force,  oausiDg 
more  roaring.  Again  and  again  it  came  down, 
until  the  full  number  of  lashes  were  given, 
after  which  the  prisoner  was  marched  back  to 
his  quarters,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
having  a  few  Inmps  on  his  back  as  the  result 
of  the  lashing.  The  parade  was  dismissed 
and  things  went  on  as  usual. '’—Public  Opinion. 

Whxbe  Wouam  is  Nkvxb  a  CBnoNAii. — In 
Austria  a  woman,  no  matter  what  she  may  do, 
is  never  regarded  or  treated  quite  as  a  orimi* 
nal.  She  may  rob,  bum,  kill — set  every  law 
at  defiance,  in  fact,  and  break  all  the  command¬ 
ments  in  turn — without  a  fear  of  ever  being 
called  upon  to  face  a  gallows.  She  is  not  even 
sent  to  an  ordinary  prison  to  do  penance  for 
her  sins  ;  the  hardest  fate  that  can  befall  her, 
indeed,  is  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  her 
abode  for  a  time  in  a  convent. 

The  convent  to  which  Vienna  sends  its  err¬ 
ing  sisters  is  at  Neudorf,  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  city.  The  convent  itself  is  a 
fine  old  building  which  once  upon  a  time  was 
a  castle,  and  seems  to  have  been  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  The  religious  community  to  which  it 
now  belongs  received  it  as  a  present  from  its 
owner,  who  oared  more  for  the  Church  than 
for  his  heir.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place  to  show  that  it  is  a  prison  ; 
the  courtyard  stands  open  the  whole  day  long, 
and  there  is  never  a  guard  within  sight.  The 
doorkeeper  is  a  pretty  little  nun  whom  a  strong 
woman  could  easily  seize  up  in  her  arms  and 
run  away  with.  The  Superior  is  a  handsome 
old  lady  with  keen,  penetrating  eyes,  a  firm 
month,  and  an  expression  that  is  at  once  kind¬ 
ly  and — oddly  enough,  considering  she  is  a 
nun— humorous.  She  has  a  gentle  courtesy 
of  manner  that  is  singularly  attractive  ;  she 
has,  too,  that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman, 
a  low  sweet  voice.  Judging  by  the  stately 
grace  with  which  she  wears  her  long  cream- 
white  robes,  her  early  days  were  more  proba¬ 
bly  passed  at  the  Hofbnrg  than  in  a  convent. 
The  fact  of  her  being  a  great  lady,  however, 
does  not  prevent  her  being  a  clear-headed  busi¬ 
ness  woman.  She  has  at  her  finger-ends  all 
the  details  of  the  working  of  the  institution 
under  her  control  ;  and  not  a  spoon  is  moved 
there  without  her  knowing  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  its  moving.  She  is  evidently 
heart  and  soul  in  her  work,  and  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  that  concerns  her  charges. 
She  knows  all  the  circumstances  of  their  cases, 
end  deals  with  each  of  them  individually, 
bringing  good  influences  to  bear  on  them,  ap- 
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pealing  to  their  feelings,  and  trying  to  arouse 
in  them  a  sense  of  self-respect.  .  .  . 

The  Superior  led  the  way  into  a  large,  cheer¬ 
ful-looking  room,  in  which  some  fifty  women 
were  sitting  working.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen 
of  them  were  making  match-boxes  or  buttons  ; 
and  the  others  were  doing  fine  needle-work, 
beautiful  embroidery,  lace,  and  wool  work, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sister  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  she  had  stepped  straight 
out  of  one  of  Fra  Angelico’s  pictures.  She 
passes  her  life  going  about  among  these  wom¬ 
en  distributing  to  each  in  turn  directions,  en¬ 
couragement,  or  reproof,  as  the  case  may  be, 
always  with  a  smile  on  her  lips — one,  though, 
in  which  there  is  more  patient  endurance  than 
gladness.  Another  Sister,  a  woman  with  a 
strong,  sphinx-like  face,  was  sitting  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  room,  on  a  raised  platform. 
She  is  there  to  maintain  discipline  and  guard 
against  those  outbursts  of  temper  which,  from 
time  to  ^time,  disturb  the  harmony  of  life  in 
this  convent.  As  we  entered  the  room  all  the 
women  rose  and  greeted  ns,  in  the  most  cheery 
fashion,  with  what  sounded  like  a  couplet 
from  an  old  chant.  They  speedily  took  up 
their  work  again,  however,  at  a  sign  from  the 
Superior. 

These  women  were  all  so  kindly  in  their 
ways,  so  peaceful  and  good-humored,  they  dif¬ 
fered  so  completely  from  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  criminals,  that  we  were  puzzled  to 
imagine  what  could  have  brought  them  into 
prison.  We  had  never  a  doubt  but  that  their 
offences  were  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and 
we  said  so.  The  Superior  gave  us  one  of  her 
odd,  humorous  smiles.  "  Did  you  notice  that 
woman  in  the  corridor?”  she  asked.  *'Sbe 
is  Marie  Schneider.’  ’  That  insignificant-look¬ 
ing  little  woman,  who  had  stood  aside  with  a 
gentle  deprecative  smile  to  allow  ns  to  pass, 
Marie  Schneider  I  Why,  in  any  other  place 
one  would  have  set  her  down  at  once  as  the 
hard-working  wife  of  a  struggling  curate,  so 
thoroughly  respectable  did  she  look  And  she 
is  Marie  Schneider,  a  European  celebrity,  with 
more  murders  on  her  conscience  than  she  has 
fingers  on  her  hands  !  ”  And  yon  let  her  stay 
here  ?”  We  have  nowhere  else  to  put  her,” 
the  Inspector,  who  had  joined  ns,  replied  ; 
'*  and  we  don’t  hang  women  in  Austria.” 

Nor  is  she,  as  we  soon  found,  the  only  no¬ 
toriety  in  the  place.  One  of  the  prisoners  is 
a  delicate-looking  girl  with  large  brown  eyes 
and  golden  hair— a  type  of  beauty  almost 
peculiar  to  Austrians.  She  has  a  low,  oooing 
voice,  and  a  singularly  sweet,  innocent  expres- 
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non.  *  ‘  Wbat  on  earth  can  that  girl  have  done 
to  be  sent  here  ?”  I  whi^ered.  “  Done,”  the 
Inspector  replied  gnmiy  ;  “  set  a  honse  on  fire 
in  the  hope  of  killing  a  man  with  his  wife  and 
five  children.*  ’  The  girl  most  have  had  ex¬ 
traordinarily  sharp  ears ;  for.  although  we 
were  standing  at  some  distance  away,  she 
heard  what  he  said,  and  she  gave  him  a 
glance  snch  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again 
in  my  life.  It  was  absolntely  diabolic  :  had 
there  been  a  knife  within  reach,  the  man 
would  have  died  on  the  spot.  Yet  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  she  had  been  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  a  smile  an  angel  might  have 
envied. — ComMU  Magadne. 

Tbm  CmiTONKiEBS  oT  PxBis.  — Bagpickers*- 
town  reminded  me  of  some  ancient,  tumble¬ 
down  fishing  village,  and  certainly  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that  this  was  positively  the  city  of 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Space,  it  would  seem,  was  at  a  premium  in 
the  Cite  Dor4,  for  utensils  of  different  kinds 
ornamented  the  outside  walls,  and  here  and 
there  a  cradle  swung  lightly  from  its  rusty 
nail.  Many  of  the  houses  boasted  of  but  one 
room,  in  which  were,  often,  neither  furniture 
nor  bedding  ;  a  bundle  of  rags  did  duty  for 
the  latter,  and  in  truth  it  was  a  case  of  rags, 
rags,  raggedest  of  rags  everywhere.  The  rag¬ 
pickers  were  seated  on  their  thresholds,  or  as 
near  the  door  or  apology  for  a  window  as  it 
was  possible  to  get.  Here  and  there  an  an¬ 
cient  chiffonni^re  was  patching  together  old 
remnants,  but  most  of  the  men  were  classify¬ 
ing  their  merchandise  spread  upon  the  fioor. 
These  were  the  triairt  or  sorters,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  lay  in  dividing  the  odds  and  ends  into 
their  various  classes  before  reselling  them  to 
the  merchants  en  gros.  The  white  rags  had  to 
be  sorted  from  the  colored,  and  the  silk  from 
the  cotton  or  woollen.  The  woollen  ones,  I 
found,  were  prized  the  most,  as  they  brought 
in  nearly  thirty  francs  the  100  kilos,  while  the 
silk  were  worth  only  seven.  The  ohiffouniers 
oollect  over  50,000  francs’  worth  of  pickings 
in  one  day  (statistics  of  1889)  and  nothing 
eomes  amiss  to  them. 

I  begged  permission  of  an  old  ehiffonnidre 
to  sketch  her  as  she  sat  at  her  mending,  and 
then  the  motley  crowd,  which  had  all  the  time 
followed  closely  at  my  heels,  promptly  sur¬ 
rounded  me.  The  elders  did  not  appear  to 
Tiew  my  movements  with  much  favor  at  first, 
but  their  scowls  were  soon  turned  into  broad 
grins  by  a  general  distribution  of  the  cigar- 
ettes.  The  packet  could  not  go  all  round,  it 
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is  true,  but  it  went  far  enough,  at  least,  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cite  my  friends. 
They  were  a  tough  enough  looking  set,  on  the 
whole,  but  most  of  the  older  women  appeared 
to  suffer  with  infiammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
many  of  the  children  also,  a  thing  easily  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  glance  at  their  grimy  hands. 
Still  the  eye  trouble  was  the  only  one  which 
affected  them  very  much  apparently.  Though 
irredeemably  dirty,  the  children  looked  bright, 
happy,  and  healthful.  And  they  had  reason 
to,  living  as  they  were  in  an  open  quarter  of 
low  houses,  where  the  sun  could  stream  down 
on  them  and  the  air  play  around  them,  a  sen¬ 
sation  rarely  to  be  experienced  in  the  narrower 
Paris  streets,  where  the  immense  height  of  the 
apartment-houses  keeps  off,  for  the  greater 
part,  these  two  most  important  health  factors. 
The  young  girls,  too,  had  evidently  their  share 
of  hardiness,  and,  with  it,  a  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence  of  manner,  not  unbecoming  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  this  liberty-loving  race,  and  there  were 
several  quite  pretty  enough  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  romantic  play  of  Bourgeois  and 
Emery’s  ”  La  fills  du  Ohiffonnier,”  which  cre¬ 
ated  so  much  interest  on  the  boards  of  the 
Ambigu  a  little  while  ago. 

When  I  had  made  the  round  of  the  Cite,  I 
attempted  one  or  two  sketches,  and  wherever 
I  stopped,  every  window  within  sight  would 
immediately  become  alive  with  heads  partially 
obscured  by  the  fiapping  rags  which  hung  be¬ 
fore  most  of  the  houses.  I  caught  one  old 
chiffonniere  watching  me  complacently  as  she 
ate  her  supper,  aud  called  up  to  her  to  tell 
me,  if  she  would,  which  was  her  quarter  for 
collecting.  She  answered  proudly,  ”  The 
Opera,”  much  to  my  surprise,  for  that  part  of 
Paris  is  five  or  six  miles  away.  But  I  learned 
that  this  neighborhood  and  the  Chauss^e 
d’ Antin  were  the  fat  livings  of  the  chiffonniers, 
and  that  a  pUuxur  will  sell  his  right  to  empty 
the  rubbish  boxes  of  a  few  houses  there  for  as 
much  as  150  francs  ;  for,  although  a  ooureur, 
or  roving  chiffonnier’s  daily  collection  is  sel¬ 
dom  worth  more  than  1  franc  50  cents,  that  of 
the  ptaotur,  or  ohiffonnier  with  a  regular  situa¬ 
tion,  often  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  times 
that  sum,  and  necessitates  his  bringing  a  hand 
or  even  a  donkey  cart. 

It  is  chiefly  in  suburbs  such  as  Malakoff, 
Ivry,  and  Gennevilliers  that  the  chiffonniers 
now  congregate,  though  formerly  they  were  to 
be  found  in  Le  Petit  Mazas,  Le  Passage  du 
Soleil,  La  Cit£  Maupy,  and  La  Cite  de  la 
Femme  en  Cnlotte,  which  last,  though  now 
destroyed,  onoe  brought  its  eccentric  land- 
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lady,  Mademoiselle  Fonoanlt,  12,000  francs 
per  annum.  But  it  is  the  Git4  Dore  as  the 
home  of  the  ohiffonniera  which  is  of  special 
interest,  partly  on  account  of  the  historic  rec¬ 
ords  in  connection  with  it  in  the  Reports  of 
“Commission  des  Logements  insalnbres” 
(1853),  on  account  of  the  many  oontroTersies 
over  it,  notably  in  the  Reme  Munwipaie  (1859- 
60),  and  because  of  the  personal  superrision 
•till  exercised  over  it  by  Monsieur  Dore’s 
daughter  from  her  manor  overlooking  it.  This 
was  once  the  Chateau  of  Bellevue,  which  up 
till  1848  was  surrounded  by  its  park  of  10,000 
square  metres.  After  that  date.  Monsieur 
Dore  out  the  ground  up  into  little  lota,  and 
let  it  out  to  horticulture-loving  Parisians  at 
5d.  the  m6tre  per  annum.  An  enterprising 
'  ohiffonnier  not  only  rented  one  of  these,  but 
with  the  aid  of  sardine  boxes  filled  with  clay, 
bits  of  old  building  material  and  tin,  built 
himself  a  hut.  He  was  the  envied  of  all  the 
crowd  of  ohiffonnier  friends  who  came  to  won¬ 
der  and  admire,  and  who  were  not  long  in  fol¬ 
lowing  suit.  They  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  republic  to  the  number  of  400, 
which  by  1860  had  increased  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  Until  the  speculators 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  chiffonniers  were 
thus  their  own  landlords,  which  fact  created 
in  them  that  self-respect  and  independence 
which  is  not  often  found  in  others  of  a  like 
class.  Drink  is  their  besetting  sin,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  fascinations  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  liquors,  such  as  camphre.  peUt  noir,  fil  en 
qvatrt,  casae-poitrine,  are  not  to  be  withstood. 
But  though  a  liberty-loving  race,  these  wild 
men  and  women  of  the  outskirts  are  a  peace- 
loving  one  too,  and  they  are  seldom  in  prison  ; 
yet  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  they 
have  been  subjected  to  every  kind  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  As  early  as  1698  they  were  forbidden 
by  law  to  walk  the  streets  before  daybreak, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  Republic  that  the 
chiffonniers  have  been  allowed  to  ply  their 
trade  without  the  once  necessary  adjuncts  of 
Government  copper  medal,  certificate,  basket, 
eroehel  (pronged  stick),  and  lantern.— Alhylish- 
teoman. 

Tex  Busnntss  or  BnaoKHAiLiMO. — There  are 
in  the  West  End  of  London  some  half  dozen, 
at  least,  places  where  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  of  the  wealthy  congregate  in  their 
hours  of  leisure.  Some  of  these  are  devoted 
to  men's  and  women’s  use  respectively  ;  at 
others  “  Jeames’’  meets  Jane.  Each  rendez- 
rous  is  patronized  by  its  own  particular  little 


clique.  An*‘  outsider”  attending  one  of  these 
gatherings  would  be  at  once  struck  by  a  pecul¬ 
iar  feature.  Amid  the  buzz  of  conversation 
on  all  sides  would  be  heard  the  repetition  of 
famous  names.  The  business,  the  fads,  and 
the  follies  of  ”  my  lord”  and  “  her  ladyship” 
are  discussed  with  a  freedom  that  strikes  the 
venerator  of  the  aristocracy  as  being  little 
short  of  sacrilegious.  This  circumstance  is 
turned  frequently  to  nefarious  but  profitable 
account  by  an  individual  who,  in  the  guise  of 
a  bond  ,/ide  servant,  lurks  often  amid  the  throng. 
Skeletons  exist  in  not  a  small  number  of  gild¬ 
ed  cupboards.  Their  presence  once  suspect¬ 
ed,  ingenuity  and  shrewd  cunning  soon  turn 
mere  conjecture  into  evidence-supported  fact. 
The  blackmailing  valet  or  lady’s  maid  is  a 
recognized  terror  to  society.  A  season  or  two 
ago  the  personal  servant  of  a  well-known  man, 
having  saved  a  nice  little  sum,  resolved  to 
purchase  a  small  country  public-house.  Chat¬ 
ting  one  day  with  a  colleague  casually  encoun¬ 
tered,  the  stranger  declared  he  knew  of  the 
very  thing.  Growing  confidential  over  their 
glasses,  the  valet  foolishly  hinted  that  his 
master  was  not  altogether  the  saint  he  was  usu¬ 
ally  set  down  as.  The  blackmailer  chuckled. 
He  went  diligently  to  work  to  find  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  valet ;  and,  when  he  succeeded, 
made  a  bargain  that,  in  return  for  his  services, 
he  should  be  recommended  for  the  vacant 
place.  He  got  it,  and  at  once  commenced  to 
pry  into  his  master’s  affairs.  Bit  by  bit  he 
learned  the  gentleman’s  whole  history  ;  gath¬ 
ered  proofs  of  various  things  not  to  his  credit ; 
and  then  one  evening,  just  prior  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  marriage  to  a  lady  of  position,  he  con¬ 
fronted  him  in  his  own  study,  mentioned  the 
evidence  he  was  in  possession  of,  and  demand¬ 
ed  £800  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  And  the 
mdney  was  paid  on  condition  that  the  man 
left  England. 

Substantial  as  was  the  amount  thus  extort¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  every  victim  that  escapes  even 
thus  cheaply.  Sacrifices  yet  dearer  than  the 
making  of  monetary  payments  are  sometimes 
called  for  by  the  blackmailer’s  demands.  Not 
a  great  while  back  a  gentleman  of  position 
poisoned  himself.  Reason  for  his  so  doing 
there  appeared  to  be  none.  On  the  death  of 
an  old  servant  of  his,  however,  the  whole  truth 
came  out.  The  man  had,  it  seems,  faithfully 
served  his  master,  and  at  last  retired.  Evil 
days  came  ;  he  lost  all  his  money,  and  applied 
to  his  late  employer  for  aid.  A  small  sum  was 
sent ;  the  man  asked  for  more  ;  and,  being 
refused,  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
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poweauon  of  a  secret.  Twenty  poonds  came 
in  answer  to  that.  As  nothing  more  conld 
be  extracted,  the  man  sold  the  information  he 
possessed  for  another  ten  pounds  to  two  ril. 
lains,  who,  going  scientifically  to  work, 
squeezed  hundreds  of  pounds  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  riotim,  ere,  harassed  and  worried 
out  of  his  life,  he  sought  the  relief  that  a  dose 
of  strychnine  offered  to  him.  In  a  blackmail¬ 
ing  case  reported  from  the  Continent  some 
four  years  ago,  evidence  showed  that  a  lady  of 
much  wealth  had  for  years  been  paying  a  third 
of  her  income  to  her  discharged  maid,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  some  incriminat¬ 
ing  letters  written  by  her  mistress,  whom  she 
threatened  with  exposure  whenever  the  allow¬ 
ance  was  delayed  Similarly  a  lady  owning 
an  important  dressmaking  concern  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  partnership  to  a  designing  at¬ 
tendant,  who,  discovering  the  particulars  of  a 
little  intrigue,  used  the  information  to  her 
own  advantage.  Fear  of  exposure  in  nearly 
every  case  precludes  resistance  ;  and  once  the 
victim  gives  way,  it  is  all  over  with  him  or 
her.  The  blackmailing  servant  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  foes  of  any  that  dog  the  foot¬ 
step  of  the  individual  “  with  a  past." — Cds- 
stU's  Saturday  Journal. 

Amolino  Mzmobixs. — A  broken  top-joint, 
fixed  outside  the  old  brown  case  of  a  fiy-rod  ; 
a  frosty  sun  streaming  into  the  hall ;  some 
rather  disreputable  tangles  of  gut  sticking  out 
from  the  recesses  of  a  fiy-book  ;  the  meshes 
of  a  landing  net  peeping  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  macintosh,  and  both  as  dry  as  a 
whistle  :  one  and  all,  the  sun  included,  speak 
reproachfully — if  indeed  he  hatches  out  fiies 
for  the  trout,  and  the  trout  are  for  the  fisher¬ 
man,  why  does  not  the  fisher  come  forth  ? 
Well,  the  heat  is  but  the  winter's  apology,  the 
fiies  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  fish  are 
not  fat  enough,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  repairs,  and  little  cause  for  reproach. 

Indeed,  while  the  splicing  of  the  joint  is 
proceeding,  with  each  little  twist  is  drawn  out 
a  memory  of  the  past.  ’Twas  a  bright  steely 
morning,  and  the  water  clear  as  crystal.  Wan¬ 
dering  restlessly  in  the  shallows  was  a  long, 
lean  hungry  trout,  his  thoughts  much  more 
bent  upon  the  fry,  his  wee  brethren,  than 
upon  the  foolish  fiy — a  cannibal,  a  very  canni¬ 
bal,  a  worse  than  pike,  albeit  he  would  call 
him  (the  pike)  a  lower  beast. 

First  of  all  a  **  think  ’  it  will  be  of  no  use 
creeping  up  to  the  old  wary  one  with  the  sun 
at  your  back — wise  decision  ;  back  to  the 


bridge  then,  make  the  attack  from  the  other 
bank,  show  a  bold  front  to  the  foe  gleaming 
in  your  face.  Of  course,  feeling  bold,  yon 
adopt  a  dashing  military  method  of  assault, 
creeping  forward  on  all  fours,  and  feebly  on 
your  stomach.  Ton  never  show  your  head— 
not  that  you  believe  the  trout  will  shoot  yon, 
but  you  feel  that  something  serious  might 
happen  if  every  caution  were  not  adopted.  A 
careful  cast — lovely  1  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  front  of  his  nose.  He  moves  ;  gently  now 
— oh,  yon  are  ever  so  gentle,  and  gently  he 
follows  yon,  aye  to  the  very  edge,  and  then, 
then  slowly  returns  to  his  vantage-ground. 
Another  oast,  and  another,  and  another,  still 
he  follows,  looks,  and  meditates.  A  lond 
guffaw  from  across  the  waters  from  a  low 
cynical  fellow  who  does  not  know  a  rod  from 
a  hayfork.  Of  course  yon  vouchsafe  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  in  response  ;  another  oast,  a  despair¬ 
ing  oast,  he  comes  again,  and  just  as  the  fly  is 
coming  out  of  the  water  there  is  a  commotion, 
the  line  tightens.  Urroo  1  the  hold  is  good, 
the  reel  is  singing,  you  are  upon  your  feet  and 
explaining  to  the  duffer  what  you  have  been 
doing  ;  he  applauds,  loftily  you  condescend 
to  receive  the  plaudits  ;  then,  reeling  in,  yon 
feel  for  the  net ;  it  is  under  him,  bnt  the 
strain  is  great,  the  top  joint  goes,  yon  miss 
him,  and  the  fly  comes  home.  Another  lond 
guffaw  ;  the  stream  parts  you  from  the  duffer ; 
it  is  well  for  him,  or  for  you.  A  big  cannibal 
was  that  trout,  and  so  patiently  yon  angled, 
so  deftly  you  brought  him  home  1  Alas  1  also 
there  was  to  be  no  more  angling  this  season 
And  that  was  how  the  top-joint  went ! 

The  joint  shall  be  forthwith  mended.  The 
fly-book  after  all  is  in  a  very  respectable  state 
of  carelessness,  a  state  of  methodical  careless¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  most  delightful  character¬ 
istics  of  an  angler  is  a  beneficent,  pleasant 
bearing  toward  the  doings  of  himself,  and  of 
course  toward  the  doings  of  others.  Contem¬ 
plation  as  evidenced  by  Isaak  Walton  is  a 
trifling  virtue  compared  with  a  broad  benevo¬ 
lence.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a 
dark  mackerel  vsaa  not  sticking  in  the  flannel, 
bnt  VMS  sticking  out  wildly  from  between  the 
leaves,  attached  to  a  few  feet  of  broken  gnt, 
yon  might  ne^er  have  thought  again  of  a  late 
July  evening  by  the  Pang.  There  was  a  low 
alder  bed  on  your  side  of  the  stream,  in  which 
you  were  hiding,  watching,  and  smoking. 
There  was  a  stretch  of  camp  sheeting  protect¬ 
ing  the  opposite  bank,  and  overhanging  this 
and  half  the  stream  was  a  tough  old  hawthorn 
bush.  There  were  alder  bushes  on  every  aide. 
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•nd  there  was  an  ngly  thorn  in  front,  bnt  there 
were  fish  galore  nnder  the  sheeting  ;  first  a 
fin,  then  a  tail,  then  a  roll,  then  a  gam¬ 
bol.  Fooling  they  were,  not  rising,  and  yon 
believe  they  are  ohnb,  not  tront,  bnt  yon  oast, 
•nd  in  the  instant  are  tight.  MrabUe  dicta, 
one  upon  the  tail  fly  and  one  npon  the  drop¬ 
per— a  glorions  five  minntes,  and  yon  have 
them  both,  one  ponnd,  and  one  ponnd  and 
three  quarters,  tront,  perfect  tront.  Ton  will 
think  of  them  and  that  five  minntes  when 
comes  the  first  twinge  of  gont,  dream  of  them 
when  yon  are  slipping  pantalooned  to  the  rest 
of  the  weary,  speak  of  them  when  yonr  pipes 
are  frozen,  add  to  them  when  yonr  mates  are 
cheery,  and  exnlt  in  them  when  yonr  friend  is 
telling.  And  that  is  the  self-same  cast,  for  it 
snapped  as  yon  cleared  a  space  among  the 
alders. 

May  be  yon  will  live  to  do  yet  greater  things 
—anticipation  is  the  very  feast  of  reasoning. 

A  further  page  recalls  a  blank  day.  Another 
Berkshire  stream,  a  one-storied  thatched  cot¬ 
tage,  a  picture  of  dismantlement.  A  dirty- 
faced,  sweeping  little  damsel  of  five  or  there¬ 
abouts  gazing  at  the  roof -tree.  **  I’se  goin* 
away.”  The  poor  little  sinner  a  picture  of 
misery.  Ton  look  again  at  the  cottage  ;  there 
is  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,  bnt  no 
other  signs  of  life  are  visible  ;  the  windows, 
if  they  can  be  called  windows,  are  darkened, 
the  dog  on  the  doorstep  looks  cowed,  and 
through  the  open  door  yon  notice  evidence  of 
trestles.  And  so  poor  little  dirty-face  is  "  goin’ 
away.”  , 

The  fishing  is  blank,  and  yon  meditate. 
Vanilas  vanitaium  !  Ton  light  yonr  pipe  and 
stroll  away  to  the  stream,  ifnmmer  skies  and 
whispering  breezes,  scented  Jnne  and  joyons 
swallows,  rippling  eddies,  smiling  waters, 
happy  thoughts  and  noonday  dreams.  Vani¬ 
ties  !— there  are  no  vanities.  An  old  rod  case, 
a  battered  fly-book,  merry  days  gone  by,  pleas¬ 
ant  hours  to  come. —  W.  T.  Frttman,  in  Omilt- 
man's  Magazine. 

Fbox  the  Ynn  to  the  Bottle.— The  indus¬ 
trial  part  of  a  Medoc  cbatean  divides  itself 
into  three  main  divisions  ;  the  press  room, 
tile  cellar  proper,  and  the  caves  containing 
the  bottled  wines.  Each  is  interesting,  bnt 
the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive 
when  the  vintage  has  begun.  A  busy  scene 
then  goes  on  here.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  hard  at  work  in  the  vineyards  pick¬ 
ing  the  grapes  ;  the  women  and  children  re¬ 
ceiving  half  the  pay  of  adults,  which  may  be 


put  at  fifteen  pence  a  day  and  their  food. 
Where  a  classified  wine  is  to  be  made,  the  ut¬ 
most  caremuetbe  taken  that  no  unripe,  burst, 
or  rotten  grapes  are  harvested.  A  supervisor 
is  present  to  see  to  this  precantion.  Here  and 
there  about  the  vineyard  are  men  with  wooden 
panniers  on  their  backs.  These,  when  filled, 
are  emptied  into  the  receiving  vats  on  oars, 
drawn  in  many  oases  by  bnllooks.  And  when 
the  latter  have  their  load  complete  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  is  lost  in  conveying  the  Inscions  burden 
to  the  ohfitean,  where  men  are  in  readiness 
immediately  to  urge  the  grapes  into  the  first 
stage  of  vinification. 

The  contents  of  the  vats  are  tnmed  into 
vessels  provided  with  either  an  upper  grill  or 
a  trough,  so  contrived  that  as  the  grapes  are 
separated  from  the  stalks  they  fall  into  a  lower 
receptacle.  The  grill  system  is  the  more  in 
vogue.  Upon  it  men  disengage  the  grapes, 
either  with  their  hands  or  with  little  wooden 
rakes.  Needless  to  say,  they  work  with  as 
mnch  delicacy  and  quickness  as  possible. 
Very  few  are  the  chateans  at  present  in  which 
machinery  is  used  instead  of  men.  The  Cba- 
tean-8£gonzao,  in  the  Blaye  district,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  notable  exception  to  the  general  role. 
Here  the  grapes  are  disengaged  mechanically 
and  afterward  crushed  by  india-rubber  cylin¬ 
ders  with  marvellous  nicety,  so  that  not  a  pip 
is  bruised.  The  "must’  is  subsequently 
conveyed  into  the  vats  through  piping.  It 
seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  steam  power  will 
in  time  be  adopted  in  all  the  larger  chateaus 
of  the  Medoc,  as  well  as  in  the  Chateau  Segon- 
zao. 

The  crushing  tubs  are  roomy  little  shallow 
apartments  in  wood.  Hither  the  grapes  are 
brought  when  stripped,  and  five  or  six  men 
at  once  get  among  them,  barefooted.  As  ex¬ 
ercise,  this  treading  of  grapes  may  be  good 
for  the  leg  muscles,  but  it  must  become  mor¬ 
tally  wearisome.  Moreover,  the  fumes  of  the 
juice  about  the  ankles  may  be  supposed  quite 
potent  enough  to  affect  a  weak  head.  How¬ 
ever,  this  old  mode  of  pressing  is  general  in 
the  M6doo,  and  is  at  least  picturesque.  The 
juice  meanwhile  is  drawn  off  through  a  tap 
and  transported  across  to  the  enormous  vats 
in  the  same  room.  These,  when  filled,  are 
tight-closed  for  the  important  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  An  uncertain  period  has  to  elapse 
ere  this  is  through — perhaps  a  week,  perhaps 
a  month.  Then  comes  the  transfer  of  the 
wine  to  the  fine  new  barrels  in  the  great  cel¬ 
lar.  The  barrels  are  not  tilled  in  rotation 
from  first  one  vat  and  then  another,  bnt  an 
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equal  quantity  is  pat  into  each  from  the  first 
vat,  then  from  the  second,  and  so  on,  thereby 
assnring  a  uniformity  of  quality  in  the  wine. 
This  done,  the  cellarer  has  for  a  time  chiefly 
to  see  that  his  domain  keeps  properly  dry  and 
is  subjected  to  no  violent  alterations  of  tem- 
peratnre. 

Bat  no  sooner  is  the  spring  at  hand  than 
the  raokings  begin.  This  means  that  the  wine 
has  to  be  transferred  to  fresh  barrels,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  its  deposits.  Thrice  in  the  first 
year  is  it  tacked,  always  in  fine,  dry,  bright 
weather,  and  great  care  is  necessary  that  the 
wine  should  lose  nothing  of  its  aroma  in  its 
change  of  residence  by  reckless  exposnre  to 
the  air.  If  the  wine  is  very  full-bodied,  and 
is  to  be  bottled  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  end 
if  its  first  year  it  is  subject  to  a  “  whipping” 
or  “  fining,”  to  clear  it.  For  this  either  gela¬ 
tine  or  the  whites  of  eggs  are  used.  Of  the 
latter,  six  to  eight  suffice.  They  are  beaten 
up,  dropped  into  the  wine,  and  the  whole  is 
then  violently  stirred  with  a  cleft  stick  or  rod 
famished  at  the  end  with  eight  or  ten  tufts  of 
hair.  Gelatine  is  more  applied  to  white  wines, 
and  is  made  to  assimilate  by  the  same  methods. 

For  the  second  year  the  same  series  of  rack- 
ings  help  on  the  parity  of  the  wine,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year  also  a  whipping  must  be  ad¬ 
ministered,  except  in  the  case  of  very  light 
wines  with  the  desired  limpidity.  A  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  whipping  the  bottling 
may  begin,  unless  the  wines  are  of  a  high 
class,  exacting  more  time  to  mature.  Once 
bottled,  the  wine  may  rest  in  peace,  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  many  virtues  that  in  the  Medoc 
attend  upon  a  career  of  entire  passivity. — 
Comhiil  Magannt. 

A  Stobt  of  CHaBLBS  Mathxws  thx  Eldkb. — 
Mr.  Mathews  the  elder,  being  as  entertaining 
off  the  stage  as  he  was  on  it,  was  in  great  de¬ 
mand  at  dinner  parties  on  days  when  his  ”  At 
Homes,”  as  he  called  them,  were  not  being 
held.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
were  engaged  to  dinner,  when  a  sadden  call 
of  argent  business  obliged  him  to  forego  the 
expected  pleasure  and  travel  a  short  distance 
into  the  country  instead.  There  was  no  time 
to  send  an  excuse,  so  it  was  decided  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  should  go  by  herself  and  make  all 
needful  apologies  for  her  husband's  defec¬ 
tion.  She  went,  and  found  her  host  and  host¬ 
ess  much  disappointed  at  her  coming  alone. 
However,  they  made  the  best  of  it,  and  the 
hostess  said,  ”  Well,  though  we  are  very  sorry 
not  to  see  Mr.  Mathews,  it  is  fortunate  that 


there  will  be  no  vacant  chair,  for  a  cousin  of 
my  husband’s  has  just  arrived  unexpectedly 
from  Scotland,  who  will  fill  the  place,  though 
he  cannot  charm  us  with  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tion.”  The  cousin,  Mr.  Bulteel,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  took  her  down  to 
dinner.  In  fact,  he  seemed  quite  smitten  with 
her,  and  to  forget  that  she  was  a  married  wom¬ 
an,  so  that  she  felt  quite  annoyed  at  his  man¬ 
ner.  After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Bulteel  imme¬ 
diately  made  for  Mrs.  Mathews.  A  lady  who 
was  sitting  beside  her  was  shortly  called  away 
to  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Bulteil  seized  the  vacant 
chair.  Here  he  continued  his  embarrassing 
attentions,  till  at  last  the  poor  lady  could  en¬ 
dure  it  no  longer.  Bashing  across  the  room, 
she  seized  her  host’s  arm  and  entreated  him 
to  protect  her.  He  appeared  greatly  shocked, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all  his  guests  called  the 
culprit  up  to  apologize.  Looking  very  much 
ashamed,  he  crossed  the  room  :  she  just 
glanced  at  him,  then  again  looked  appealingly 
at  her  host.  “Look  at  him  again,”  said  the 
host,  and  she  did.  Lo,  on  his  knees  before 
her,  but  with  an  air  of  anything  but  contri¬ 
tion,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  knelt 
her  husband.  He  had  feigned  the  call  into 
the  country,  and  arranged  the  whole  affair 
with  his  host,  who  in  his  turn  made  his  wife 
believe  that  the  stranger  was  his  cousin. 
Mathews  wished  to  prove  that  he  could  so 
manage  his  features  and  bis  voice  as  to  ds 
oeive  even  bis  wife  ;  and  he  certainly  succeed¬ 
ed. —  Temple  Bar. 

AxrmciAJj  Scxntino  of  Flowkbs.— Flowers 
that  have  lost  something  of  their  perfume  are 
now  scented  artificially  by  watering  them  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  essence,  using  a  little 
glycerine  to  fix  the  odor.  Thus,  for  violets, 
the  liquid  is  composed  of  100  grammes  of 
glycerine  and  10  grammes  of  essence  of  vio¬ 
let.  In  many  places,  while  scented  violets  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  unscented  kinds  grow 
wild  in  great  profusion.  These  are  now 
bought  up  in  large  quantities,  scented  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  put  into  the  market  in  advantageous 
competition  with  the  perfumed  violets  grown 
by  the  h'ortioalturists.  Gut  flowers  which 
have  wilted  from  time  to  time  or  transport  are 
revived  by  being  plunged  into  a  weak  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac.  Flowers  which  have  little 
or  no  scent  are  also  perfumed  for^sale  by  being 
put  into  a  box  with  ice,  and  then  saturated 
with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  charged  with 
perfume. 


